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PREFACE 


Tins Work aspjres to bo regarded only as a summary of iactb 
and events that have been already recorded by others — a com- 
pilation from various sources, of things proper to he known by 
all who have the honour to wear their Sovereign’s unifonn. 
It has not been wTirtou for the library of the learned, hut 
lor the use of oflicers, whether on bhiphoard or in barracks; 
to occupy the leisure of the night-watch and the guard ; to 
enter into the converbation of the qnarter-dcok or the march, 
of the ward-room or the mess-room. The Author does not 
presume to call himself nii liistorian, but be thinks he may, 
without presumption, write for brother-officers what he thinks 
brother-oflicera require— a history of wars, irrespective of their 
causes and coiibcquences. In his own career he would have 
bccu glad to have met with a book of the kind ; and he hopes, 
therefore, that the rising geiibratiou will accept it as the legacy 
oi an old soldier, whose destiny it has not been to do all that 
be would have desired to do in his profession. 

lie commenced his military career with as much zeal as any 
man. He entered the army as early as he could — the day he 
was sixteen, lie was already on active service, and before tlie 
enemy when that anniversary returned. He remained in the 
field till the peace. He then went to the senior, as he had already 
been to the junior, department of the Mditary College. What 
more has he to relate than belongs to all bis generation ! He did 
not become a general officer until he was threescore years of 
age ; and on the breaking out of the Crimean war the same year, 
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army, whose career has commenced, but whose profession has ,to 
be learned ; and no man should bo permitted to ascend the ladder 
of promotion very high, without affording some test that he 
has really learned something of his profession in his regi- 
mental life, and has read enough to know at least as much as 
these ** Annals” will supply. The Author will,* however, 
honestly and candidly express his opinion (for as much as it 
is worth) that, in the desire to force instruction into the military 
service, war should not bo regarded too much as a matter of 
scienco. Wo must not have officers who are merely military 
pedants. No officer more steadfastly adhered to that opinion 
than the greatest military authority of our time. The wars of 
tliis period do nut justify a contrary (»pinion, for they do not 
evince much rule in the coiiihiiiation of their military move- 
ments. Neither Marlborough nor Frederick ordinarily troubled 
themselves even with the siin|)le rule of nriintaining a base of 
operations. Certainly, the former could have had none when 
he marched to Blenheim ; nor when he tunied, face about, to 
fight the battle of Oudcnardc. As to Frederick, he was 
without doubt a consuinmato tactician, but his marchings 
and countermarcliings do not seem to bo trammelled by 
any principles of strategy. It would, at the same time, be 
insane in any officer to suppose that there is no art or science 
in war, and foolish to disparage its theory ; but in practice, 
where so much must be douo on the spur of the moment, all 
rules ^ to be available should be few, short, and of ready appli- 
cation.3 The three great requisites for a General are, after all, 

^ Marshal Saxe gives a golden rule, which should be in ever, (uScer’s 
manual : “ No troops bliouKl ever alt.iuk witlioul having troo]>^ in sup-” 
port.” 

9 The author had the advantage, on ono odcasion, of hearing the Duke 
of Wellington talk on ihi'. subject. Ilo w'as asked his opinion on the new 
measure of the marching step, propounded by the then adjntaiil-geiieral, 
Sir Henry Torrens, and his Graec replied : “ T don’t know uiueli of these 
things, for I never gave my mind to them. 1 have a few sliort rules that 
I find buffieieiit foi my puipose; for instaiiee, 1 know that every man 
occupies two feet of liont; thcrefoie, as the soldiers arc in two ranks, each 
man may be said to occupy one foot ot ground ; therefore, £000 men occupy 
a mile in length ; and, consequently, it will require the same time that a 
man can march a mile to bring up the icar of a columi) of £000 men o 
tho point from which the licad has started.” 
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the very ordinary natural qualities of forecast, vigilance, and 
activity, with daring and discipline ; but these should be im- 
proved by study and service. On forecast depends, not only 
the plan of a campaign, but all its probable consequences and 
effects on the future — the preparation of supplies of all kinds 
and their transport, the calculations on which troops are to be 
brought into the line, &c. ; on vigilance, the proper estHblish- 
ment of outposts, which aro the eyes of an army, and of spies 
and informers, which aro its ears—and generally a quick and 
ready observation of everything ; while on the activity and pre- 
sence of the General almost all success depends. Of the first of 
these desiderata, Wellington ^ may be regarded as the greatest 
example ; of the second, Marlborough, Villars, and Daun ; and 
f)f the third, Lord Torriugton, and Frederick of Prussia : while 
the brightest examples of intuitive genius in war arc unquestion- 
ably Napoleon, Clive, and Nelson.^ 

But tliese pages do not aspire to be critical on the acts of the. 
mighty men recorded in them. Those officers who are desirous 
of such reading, and of studying the art of war in its higher 
branches, aro referred to the list of the many volumes from 
which these “ Annals ” have been compiled. 

In order to ensure correctness in the names of persons and 
places, and to be saved from any flagrant errors of historical 
fact, the Author has availed himself of tho obliging assistance 
of George Bullcn, £sq., of the Bntish Museum, to whom he is 
greatly indebted for kindly correcting the press with much 
exactness and attention. 

^ Witness his despatches passim^ pertirularly bis Indian ones; his cam 
paiofns of 1HJ^M4, and more especially the cormtrurtiou of his famous Lines 
of Lisbon, the ne plus ultra of Napolfon. (See ” Annals,” 1711.) 

■* Cbailcs XI T. is an example of activity without forecast; Veuddme 
and Konigsegg, of vigilance without activity ; and Villeroy, of a fine dash- 
ing soldier and good military aduiiuistiatur without any genius for war. 
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THE WARS 


OF 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUET. 


1700. 

1. A PKACfe THROrOUOUT THR WORLD. — 2. A RRITISn FLEET SENT TO 
THE BALTIC. — 3. WAR Bf^TWCEN DENMARK AND SWEDEN. — TREATY 
AT TIUVKND^HL. — 4. WAR BETWEEN SWEDEN* POLAND, AND 
RUSSIA. — 5. IIIE BATTLE OF NARVA.— 6 DEATH OP CHARLES II., 
KING OF SPAI.N. LOUIS XIV. OF FRANCE SEIZES THE SPANISH 
NEIUBULANDS. 

1. A General Peace throughout the World. 

On the Ist of January, 1700, the gates of the temple of Janus might 
have been closed. Peace reigned throughout the civilized world. 
Tlic treaty of Ryswick, concluded in 1G07> had established harmony 
betBeoii France, Great Britain, the German Empire, Holland, Italy, 
and .Spain. Germany had come to terms with Turkey by the treaty 
of Cnrlovitz ; and a truce for thirty years liad been concluded 
between the Sublime Porte and the Czar of Hussia. In the 
west of Asia Auriingzebe reigned without a rival in India, and 
Kang -he governed in peace the vast Tartar regions. In military 
reputation, Franco was recognized as tlie leading power, and Louis 
XIV. was in the zenith of his glory. Groat Britain, having secured 
her civil liberties, had reappeared upon tlio battle-fields of Europe, 
under her constitutional king, William 111., who was acknowledged to 
be one of the first generals ot the age. As Stadtholder of Holland, he 
had exalted liimself to a high iiifiuenco in Europe before he obtained 
the crown of Britain. But his British soldiers had displaced their 
ancient prowess at Steinkirk, Louden, and Namur, — names which will 
live for ever in the bloodless eanipaigns of Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim. Russia may be said to have entered the lamily of nations 
VoL. 1. ’ B 
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on this very first of January, when the Czar Peter 1. having just 
i*cturned fiom the workshops of Holland and England, established 
the European calendar of time. Her envoys had already penetrated 
to the WeHlerii courts, and opened negotiations with tliem ; but till 
this period siio had been considered more Asiatic tlian European. 

2. A BiiiTisii Klcet sent to tiik Baltic. 

So strong was the feeling and expectation of peace, that the British 
Parliament called upon tlndr sjiVLieign to reduce his Btunding army 
at the beginning of this year to 7 OOO men, and the sea forct'S to 
8(l00. Nevertheless, in the month of May a il. ct consisting of tliirfy 
sail, English and Diileh, was placed uinler the command of Vic< - 
Admiral Sir George Rookc, and d<.s]iatclied to th<‘ Baltic. A cun- 
iisleracy had h(‘oii entered into eetwi en the Northern powers to 
it]kpreKs and annihilate the young King of Sweden, and Charles XI 1. 
had aj>pealed to the sovereigns who were bound by treaty to assist 
him, alK'ging that without ipiy just cause the Czar and the King of 
Poland had made war ujum him. 

3. War deiween Dr.NMARFt and Sweden. 

Without any pnhlie declaration of war, 40,00(1 Saxons, under 
General Pleming, suddenly sat down before Kiga,«)n March 12, and 
snmnn.ned the Count Von l)ahlheri:,w]i<» commanded in the place for 
the King of Sw(‘dcn D.ililhci g repin’d that In* was pi epared to defend 
it. Ah soon as Charles X 1 1. InMivI of this transaction, he app(*al(*d, as 
has hecn already stated, to tli« protecting powrers, and on the 13th of 
April he issued a proclamation to his hul>jects railing on tliem to 
stand to their allegiance to him. He next equipped a fleet of forty- 
tw’o sail, manned with 14,000 men, to nint<* with Sir George llool'e’s 
force ; and also despatched 25 000 or 30,000 men under General Fer- 
si'ii to the succour of Riga. 'I’he Danes, at ihis time, kejit the sea with 
a power much superior to the Swedes, and at first they thought to 
endeavour to hinder the junclion of the confederate squadrons : but 
ns it was their whole strength, tiny dated not risk losing it, and 
accordingly withdrew it into the port of Cojieiihagen. On tl.e 20lh 
of July, bir (Jeorge Ri.oKe an-ived before that capital, ai 1 iinmo- 
diatcly Ittmiharded the floet under the casth*. The young king wit- 
nessed (hi-, his first feat of arms, from lli<‘ deck of the great Swedish 
hhip,“Tlie Royal Charles,” said to lia\o Ikou the largest vessel of 
war that had till then lioeii built, and carrying 120 gnus. But it did 
not suit the temperament of Charles XII to be an idle spectator of 
war — burning to flesh his maiden sword, he made a descent with 
some of the crew* on the isle of Z«*alaiid, and, with eharactcristic 
impatienee, he is said to luivc juinjied out of the shallop that t<'ok 
him towards the shon*, up to his middle in the w'ater, and placing 
himself, sword in hand, at the ho.id of his men, would have marched 
forthwith on Copenhagen. But Sir George showed himself, on this 
occasion, to be as good a politician as he was a warrior. He displayed 
Oie greatest firiiiness in enforcing the resolution of his sovereign 
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to procare iin equitable^cace for Sweden ; but he wt>uld not permit 
the }oung and impetuous iiiniiarch to make use of the power he had 
bmueht to his aid towards his own aggrandizement ; and on the 
18th of August he presented a treat^i which he nude both Danes 
nud Swedes accept at Txaveudahl. 

4 War betwibn Sweden^ Poland, and Russia. 

From Copenhagen, therefore, the King of Sweden hastened to Rign, 
but he found that the iving of Poland liad already raised the siege 
This sovereign had come in peison,on thu 4th ot Jul}, and sat down 
bfioic it, but, in dcftreiiee to tliu King of England, he now diew off 
his forces and man he d them away, lie was, howeici, no party to 
the ticaty of 'Ji ivtudalil, but lesolved to unite with tho C/ir Petei, 
who DOW optiih d( clai I. d w ai agiiiist Swedrii In the month of 
October this iiiori.iich advanced to besuge iSarva, with an army 
of 711,800 loot, 25 0110 horst, and an iinminse li iin of artilltr}. The 
young king place i luma 11 it the head of his whole arni}, consisting 
of hut IbOOO loot and 1000 horse, which he tiansported by water, 
in 200 vessi Is, and 1 uidcd at Pern in. Thence, on the 15bli of No- 
\c in her, ho puslied lot w ai d to UevcI. He i list an tly placed liimBelt 
at tilt Iliad of Ins civah} and •'ume 1000 lufaiitiy, ind nnrehed in 
si III li of his ( iieiii^ Lie soon cmie up with an a hanced guatd oi 
ab ut 5000 Hubsi tiis, stiongly ]> uti d ainiiKt the neks of a defile, 
siippi 1 ted b} a coi ps of 20 000 me n bi dind it Ibis ad v tincc d guard 
no sooner saw the' Swides than it turned about and fled, c<in*ying 
disni(kr into the mam body. 

Delighted at his iiist suce ess, Ch tries determined to attack the 
24,000 Russians befoio him, with all tluir cannon, without waiting 
f»i Ills troops to eoinc up to him So.no of his viteians rtmou- 
btrated with him on the iibk of such a ])ro( ceding, but he replied, 
with cooliiiss and with gicatcr judgment than usually marked his 
charactei,* ^uiily 1 hue two advantages over the enemy; one, 
that luy ti oops aio supcrio],and the other, that the position they 
oeeupy is too naiiow tor their numbers ” 

rill Jvi ig, aftei lestiiig his army a blioit time, prepared to give 
b util, hut first oideied public piayeis to bt i ffcrcd up by the whole 
of the tioops. He tliui ioiined them m icview ordir, and thus ad- 
dresM I thim, *M3eha'\e youiselves like bravo men, and be not 
** daiinti d wuli the gii at body of the eneniv ; be cofiiiiiced that God, 
**th( pi oil (tor of light, will nut fail to strengthen us, piovided we 
** do oui liify and eonhde lu Him. 1 dcsiie no inoie fiorn y( u than 
“what 1 will do inistlf. I will show you the example ; you have 
*'on]y to follow it” This short exhortation had all the cflect the 
king dtsiKil The soldiers cried out together, “ We aie ready to 
“ live and die with you ” 

5. The Battle of Narva. 

It was near midday on the 30th of November when tho King of 
Sweden advanced upon the Russian intrenched camp with the 
troops and guns that had been bi ought up. A furious snow-storm 
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blew right in the enemy's face, which so blinded them, that they 
thought the Swedish artillery, which only consisted of ten guns, 
admirably placed and well served, was more numurous than it was. 
The Czar had the advantages nf the services of the Duke de Croi, a 
Frenchman, Generals Allard, Weide, and other German officers of dis- 
tinction, by whose advice and judgment he hud posted his troops ; but 
he himself was at the moment gone back to bring up the remainder of 
his army. In the mean time the Russian intrcnchmcnkB were breached, 
and the Swedes, headed by their intrepid king, poured in through 
tlicm. For an hour and a half the Muscovite soldiers stood firm ; 
but they then turned and fled. Charles, at the head of tho 4000 or 
5000 men he had with him, pursued the whole Russian host as far 
as the bridge across the river. He was always in the van, one 
horse had been shot under him, and ho received a spent ball in the 
neck, which rested in the folds of his cravat. The bridge broke 
under the flying fugitives, and thousands were drowned. All order 
was at an end, and General Dolgoruki refused to receive orders 
from the Duke de (]!roi and the foreign generals. The consequence 
was that almost all of them delivered up their swords. The young 
conqueror of eighti^en years of age received them with a courtesy 
and politeness that would have become a sovereign of maturer years. 
He returned their swords to the Duke de Croi and the superior 
officers, and ordered them money for their immediate expenses. 
I'he inferi<»r officers and soldiers, he, more geuorously than 
wisely, set free to rejoin their companions, after depriving them of 
their arms ; so that they immediately rejoined tho Czar's army. 
Night now approached ; but the king found that there was still a 
coiibiderable body of men who maintained their position on one 
flank of the canij). He immediately seized the Russian artillery he 
had captured, and placed them in position to dislodge this force at 
break of day ; whilst in the luoauwhile he wru])ped himself in his 
cloak, and lay down to sleep. But at two in the morning, General 
Vedc, who commanded this cor]>s of tho enemy, sent in to solicit his 
Majesty to accept his submission ; and whilst it was >et dark, these 
troops, many thousands in number, defiled before the king, laying 
down their arms and their colours, juid passing across the ri' er. 
If these miglit be called prisunera, they were four times more 'lu- 
inerous than the conquering army, whose whole loss in the battle 
did not exceed 1200 men, whilst of the RussioiiH those who wtro 
killed and drowned were estimated at 6000 men. The consequences 
of this victory to the King of Sweden were immense. He had 
advanced without any regard to supplies ; now magazines, vessels 
of transport full of jirovisions, and a largo extent of country from 
whence to draw further supplies, were obtained for his army, 
together with an immense amount of arms and ammunition, whilst ho 
had at once obtained for himself the prestige and tho re]mtation of a 
first-rate general. The Czar, hastening up with liis reinforcements, 
learned midway the result of the battle, but he felt it would be un- 
wise W'ith his inexperienced troops, however numorcius, to attempt to 
recover his ground against an army better disciplined than bis own. 
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and flusiicd with victory. He was nevertheless unshaken under this 
adversity. ** I knew very well,*' said he, “ that these Swedes would 
beat me at first ; but we shall in the end leai'n to conquer them.’* 

6. Death of CuAnrjis II., Kino of Spain. Louis XIV. seizes 
THE Spanish Neiherlandb. 

On the 11th of February, this year, a treaty called ‘'The Second 
Partition Treaty,” hud been signed in London, by which the French 
king had renounced the suceessiim to the Spanish crown for his 
children, in favour of the Archduke Charles, second son of the 
Emperor Leopold. On the 1st of November the last Spanish king 
of the Austrian line expired at Madrid. By his last will he de- 
clared the Duke d’ Anjou, grandson to Louis XIV., sole heir of his 
moiiarohy. The French king did not lii^sitato to accept the will 
notwithstanding the treaty, lie was already fully aware of its 
provisions, and had adopted the necessary steps to take advantage 
of it ; so that on the 4ih of Docetnber the new king, Philip, set out 
fur Spain to assume tlie government. 

Under the treaty of llyswick a great part of the Dutch army, 
amounting to twenty-tw'o bathiHons, had been posted in garrison in 
the Spanish Netherlands. Besides other places, they occupied 
Luxembourg, Namur, and Moiis. The Duke of Bavaria was go- 
vernor of the Nethcrlandb tor the King of Spain. Louis XIV. had 
won tlie Duke over to his cause, and had arranged with him that 
French troops biiould arrive, all on the same night, at the gates oi 
ouch of these strong places, and should he introduced into them 
without the kno^i^ ledge of tlie Dutch. By these means the French 
king got the start ut his enemies, in obtaining possession of all the 
strongest places in Spanish Flanders. The States Gcneiail were 
nverwlielmed with consternation when they heal’d of this event. 
They saw their own exposed situation, and refli'ctcd how readily 
tliese troops might fall upon tlioin before tliey were prep.ired for 
their dgfcncc. They therefore resolved to acknowledge the young 
King of Spain, and to take back their battalions to Holland. Indeed, 
at first King Willbim was inclined to the same course, but he soon 
saw that war with France was inevitable. 
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1. WAR BETWEEN THE GRAND ALLIANCE AND PRANCE.— 2. WAR 
IN ITALY UerWEEN THE IMPERIALISTS AND THE FRENCH.— 3. WAR 
IN SCANDINAVIA. — 4. NAVAL WAR. — 6. DEATH OF JAMES 11., 
KINO OF ENGLAND, AND HIS MILITARY CHARACTER. 

1. War between the Grand Alliance and Louis XIV. 

The Second Grand Alliance was entered into on the 7th of Sep- 
tember between the Emperor, tlie King of Great Britain, and the 
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States General of Holland, to restrain the ambition of the French 
king, maintain the balance uf power in Europe, and obtain satisfac* 
tion for the house of Austria in relation to the Spanish succession. 
The Emperor agreed to maintain 90,0l)0 men in tho field against 
France, whilst King William was to furnish 40,(100 British and 
50 000 Dutch, and the British l*arliaiuent voted 40,000 seamen for 
the service ot the year. 

2. War in Italy dbtwrev the Imperialists and the Frfncii. 

On tho 28th of July, Marshal Catiiiat, with a French corps 
d’arm^e, took possession of all the Alpine pusses, and* descended into 
Lombardy. He immediately advanced to guard the passes by which 
the Imperialist troops could enter from the side of the Tyrol. 
Prince Eugeiio of Savoy was placed m cointnaiid of the Emperor's 
army, and eluded the vigilance of the French Marshal by leading 
his army across the frightful and hitherto impassable rocks of the 
Val Fredda, and jiassing across the Sette Commuiii, he rca<‘hed 
Vicenza. Tho French Marshal did not think proper to hazard an 
engagement to prevent this movement, as the positive orders of his 
Coiiit were to act solely on the defensive. Eugene however deter- 
mined to bring his .old opponent Catiuat to action, and with this 
view he detached tho Prince de Commerci with a considerable corps 
of cavalry to penetrate between Carpi and the river, whilst the 
Prince Eugene attacked the French position at Carpi, in which there 
were 50(10 troops. The weather however impeded the march ot 
Commerci so much, that the Prince took Carpi before he came up, 
and passing the Adige obtaim^d possession of all the country be- 
tween that river and the Adda, with the exception of Mantua. 
Whether the French Court was dissatisfied with Catinat for these 
successes of the Imperiulists, or that tho Maishul Duke de Villeroy 
was in higher favour with Louis XIV., the latter arrived in the 
French camp on the 22nd of August, as the virtual cominander-in- 
chief of tho army, with ordera to march directly to the enemy, and 
give them battle. Prince Eii.;eiie had established a very strong 
camp at Cliiari, and Villeroy, thinking to do a pleasure to the troo|>R, 
and to signalize his new coinmaud, orden>d this camp to be att«t< ked 
on the 11th of September; but he met with such a repulse, that 
he was obliged to retire with the loss of 5000 men. Marshal 
Catinat, who was regarded as tiie best general the French bad at 
this time, had tho lorbearanee to act with Villeroy on this oe<*a&ion, 
and was wounded by a ball in the liand and a severe contnsiun in 
the chest ; but he was disgusted at the failure, and returned to 
France. Marshal Villeroy, who was a very inferior general, eoiild 
not impede Eugene from keeping the field during the whole winter, 
who exhibited repeated proofs of his invincible courage and cxti'n- 
sive capacity for war. 

The l*riiicc, however, had the utmost difficulty to supply hia 
troops, for he had no place of dotcnce to ilepeiid upon either for sup- 
plies or support. His camp was at this time all the ground 
lie possessed in Italy, so that a successful blow nuw given him 
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would have ruined bis whole army. Accordingly, he determined on 
a bold proceeding. The FiYiich army Imving gone into quarters, he 
took by assault Canneto in the Maiituaiiese, and afterwards Mascaria, 
Rodoleseo, and the bndge of Gazolo, and in a short time eHtabli&hcd 
his troops in good winter-quarters in the territories of Guastalla, 
Parma, and Modena, in open defiance of their rulers. 

3. War in Scandinavia. 

Augustus, King of Pidaiid, was sensible that the King of 
Sweden, having «-uccossfiilly opposed the Czar and tiic King of Den- 
mark, would not bo long before he attaoked him. Accordingly he 
entered into fresh engagements with the Czar in a conferenco he had 
with him during tlic winter at Birzen in Courland. He engaged to 
raise 50 000 (jerman troops, whom Peter undertook to subsidice, 
and at tlie same time to solid him 50,000 of his own troops to learn 
better discipline. Those two iiionareliH are said to have carried on 
this coniereticu in a place where there was no want of wine or good 
cheer. It as the cold month of March, and it was reported they 
kept themselves warm within and without ; and that this continual 
heat produced a world of endearments and promises to stick to one 
another till Sweden was on her knocs. General Patkul was the 
soul of the negotiation, but the Czar, and the King, and tlie 
minister made merry. Charles was up and stirring, and minding 
hib business, lie detbrmined to anticipate the effects of this 
now treaty, and having passed the winter at Narva, he repaired, as 
soon as it began to break, to Riga. The Saxon array was posted 
along the river Dwina, which is here very broad ; and it was re- 
solved to dibputc the pobsage with Charles. They were commanded 
by Marshal You Stciiiaii, with the Duke of Courland under him. The 
King of Sweden bud prepared some mfts of a new construction, with 
whu-h he prepared to cross the Dwina. Having experienced at 
Nnrva the ad vantage of a snow-storm, he had a mind to try the 
artifice of betting fire tn wet btrow to conceal his movements from 
the eiirmiy, and Micceoded to a very great extent ; so that when the 
smoke clean d of!', the Saxons, to their astonishment, saw the King 
on the same side of the river as tlieniBelves, and inarching straight 
upon them. Steinau roused himself in a moment ; and as soon as lie 
saw the enemy iorining on the river hanks, fell upon him with the 
greater portion of hib cavalry, which broke them, and drove them 
almost into the river. Charles dashed into the stream, and there 
rallied them as though he had been at a review'. Then marching in 
close order, lie refiulsed the Saxons and advanced into the plain. 
Sieinau w'itiidrew liis troops to a position which was flanked on one 
Bide with a wood and on the other by a marsh ; his whole force con- 
sisted of 12,(100, with no other artillery than a single iron giiii. The 
King had 15,000 men, and did not hesitate for a moment to attack. 
The bhock was a rude one. The Duke of Courland withstood it, and 
penetrated three times even to the King’s body-guard ; he hud two 
horses killed under him, and at length was struck to the ground by 
the hutt-end of a musket. His cuirobsiers with difficulty buved him 
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from the m%Ue^ and from being crushed under the horses’ feet ; but 
the Saxon army no longer disputed the ground, and retired in dis- 
order. The King of Sweden niai'ched to Mittau, the capital city of 
Courland, all which submitted to liis arms ; and he entered with par- 
ticular satisfaction the town of liirzen, where the Czar and the King 
of Poland had conspired his ruin a few months previously. 

4. Naval War. 

During the summer the French coasts were overawed by the 
combined fleets of England and Holland, under the command of Sir 
George Rooke, who sailed down the Channel in the latter end of 
August, and detached Vice-Admiral Benbow, with a strong squadron, 
to the West Indies. The French King, in order to derive all the ad- 
vantages in his power from his union with Spain, established a com- 
pany to open a trade with Mexico and Peru, and concluded a new 
atiento treaty for supplying the Spanish )>lantatious with negroes. 
At the same time he sent a strong squadron to the port of Cadiz. 

5. Death op James II., Kinq op England, and his military 
Character. 

On the Kith of Se]>teinber the cx-King James the Second ex- 
pired at St. Germains in France. There never lived a man whose 
character was so widely different in youth and age. In the latter he 
is, as monarch, unhappily damned to fame.” In the former, lie 
deserves, ns officer, the praise and gratitude of his country. Ho 
served, in 1063, in the French army, under the celebrated Turenne, 
where, as Clarendon reports of him, ** he in a short time got the re- 
putation of a prince of very signal courage, and to be univei'sally be- 
loved of the whole army.” He afterwards entered the Spanish army 
in Flanders, and obtained some military experience. In 1058 he was 
offered by tbe King of Spain to be made admiral of his galleys. He 
was made Lord High Admiral of England at the Rostoratioii, and 
took the command of the English fleet. Maritime and commercial 
affairs now engaged his attention, and he became eminent for both 
courage and capacity, lie applied himself to naval affairs with ^^reat 
Hiiecess, considering the fleet im tJic glory and protection of England. 
In 1665 he commanded as admii’al in an engagement with the Dutch 
Admiral Opdam, and obtained a signal victory, sinking or taking 
nineteen sail. Again, in 1072, when in command at Solebay, he was 
attacked by Admiral do Rii^ ter ; and although he was deserted by 
the French fleet during the engagement, yet he was hot defeated. He 
afterwards administered the affairs of the Admiralty with very great 
success, — frugal of the public money, exemplary in business, and 
cherishing and extending the maritime power of the British empire. 
He was always most zealous for the glory of his country, and was 
capable of supportidg its interests with a great sense of her dignity. 
In his deportment he was affable though stately, a generous and 
steady frieiid„and had a manner of bestowing favours with peculiar 
grace. To these virtues he added a steadiness of counsels, a perse- 
verance in his plans, and courage in his enterprises, with a strict ad- 
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herence to facts and truth in all he wrote and said. It was remarked 
of the two royal brothers by the witty Duke of Buckingham, *' That 
Charles might do well if he would, and that James would do well 
if he could,” — an observation which speaks well for his heart : and 
if the qualities of his heart were to bo judged by his conduct in the 
difiereiit relations of domestic life, he may be pronounced to be a 
man of a very amiable natural disposition in private life, and ** an 
officer and a gentleman,” in which character he is alone amenable to 
consideration in this history. 
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1 . DEATH OF WILLIAM TTI., KINO OP ENGLAND, AND II IS MTLITAHT 
rilAHAOTER. — 2. War in ITALY.— 3. BATiLK OF LOZZARA. — 4 . THE 
F.AHL OF MARLHOUOUUH NAMED GKNURALlSbIMO OF THE ALLIES. — 
5. THE SIRQE OF KAISERSWERTII. — (l. THE DIKE OF BURGUNDY AND 
MARSHAL BOUFLEU3 ASSUME TmB COMMAND OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
— 7- MARLBOROUGH TAKES THE FIELD. — 8. SIEGE OF VKNLOO. — 
!). SIEGE OF LIEGE. — 10 . BATTLE OF PRICDLINGEN. — 11 . MARLBOROUGH 
NARUOWLY ESCAPES BEING MADE PR1KONK':. — 12 . BRITISH NAVAL 
EXPEDITION TO CADIZ AND VIGO. — 13 . NAVAL WAR IN TUB WEST 
INDIES. — 14 . BATTLE OF CLISSAU. 15 . WAR IN RUSSIA. 

1 . Death of William 111 ., King of England, and his military 
Character. 

The earlifst and most imi»ortaiit event of this year to the 
military reader was the death of William the Third, King of Eng- 
land, and .Studtholdcr of the United Provinces. Greater as General 
of Holland, than either king or stadtliolder, he left behind him the 
character of a great politician, though he had never been a popular 
one . yet he aspired to the honour of acting as umpire in all the con- 
tests of Europe. The discinguishing criterion of his character was 
ambition, yet it was an object of liis constant attention to attend to 
tlie prosperity of thatcounti'y to which he owed his birth and extrac- 
tion. He spoke Dutch, French, English, and German equally well; 
and he understood Ijatin, Spanish, and Italian, so that he was 
well httod to command armies composed of several nations. Though 
liis constitution was weak, delicate, and infirm, he loved the manly 
exercises of the field, and was indefatigable in war ; he proved him- 
self a formidable enemy, though he was seldom victorious. His 
defects wore manifestly due, in a great measure to circumstances 
independent of him, but that spirit which even these defects could 
not suppress was all his own.^ He had a considerable degree of 
knowledge in fortification, and understood military operations by 
land, but neither professed nor pretended to any skill in maritime 

^ Boliugbroke. 
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affain. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the most 
eminent warriors of antiquity. His deportment was grave, phleg- 
matic, and sullen; he was very sparing in speech, and dry in con- 
vei'sation ; and his manners were un pleasing, except in battle, 
when his deportment was free, spirited, and animated. In tumult 
he was always dignified^ cool, and serene, and a stranger to violent 
transports of passion in public ; yet in private he was frequently harsh, 
passionate, and severe in regard to trifles. He was dead to all the 
warm and generous emotions of the human heart, a cold relation, an 
indiffermit husband, a disagreeable man ; perfectly indifferent about 
humouring mankind, yet not destitute of dissimulation and intrigue. 
It has been said of him, tliat danger had the same effect on his 
temperament that wine has on many people, and roused him to 
cheerfulness and dash. Ilia character and success served to show 
that niiiderate abilities may achieve tho greatest purposes, if the 
objects aimed at be pursued with perseverance, and planned with 
ordinary judgment, even though without genius. The best advice 
of William to his successor was a strong rocominendation of the 
Earl of Marlborough, as the most proper person in England to lead 
her armies and direct her councils in the field. 

2. War in Italv. 

The earliest military event of the year occurred in Italy. Prince 
Eugene, in his observations during the winter, had noticed the 
negligence of the French in their quarters, and was rather twitted 
to try the effect of surprise upon them by an insolent remark of 
Marshal do Villeroy, in allusion to Eugene, Comnierci, and Vaude- 
mont, ** 11 faiit, disait Villeroy, qne je tasse daiiscr le rigodon a ces 
trois princes pendant le Carnival.'’ Accordingly, on the Ist of 
February, at three in the morning, a detachment of 400 iiieu obtained 
admission into a priest’s garden, through a dry watercourse or 
a lueduet, and immediately opened the gates of Cremona, and ad- 
mitted 4000 men with so much secrecy, that the Spanish governor 
and Villeroy were thoroughly taken by surprise ; the first, hastening 
into the streets, was killed by a muskct-ball, and the iim-hul, 
awakened by the fire, mounted his horse, and suddenly found in'tihelf 
in the midst of the enemy, who quietly led him of! prisoner to Prince 
Eugene’s tent. The Prince desired Commerei to ask his marshal to 
give orders for a surrender. “ On ne doit ])as obeir d un prison- 
iiier,’' replied Villeroy. It happened that M. d^EiitiMgiies, who 
was colonel of a marine detachment in the river, had ordered a 
review on board tho boats at four in the morning, and the marines 
were repairing to their rendezvous as the Gin'inaiis entered the town. 
These were immediately collected by d’Entragues, and formed a 
nucleus, round which the surprised French, halt naked and without 
order or officers to command them, rallied. They soon made head 
against the Imperial troops, and drove them from one street to 
another till they were fairly forced out of the town. Two Iiisli regi- 

* ** 1 must make these three piinces dance a jig during the Caniival ^ 
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ments, forn)ii]{r part of the garriHoii, defended the bridge across the 
Po, where Eugene had ordered a body of cuirassiers to penetrate, and 
M de Prashn, who commanded here, availed himself oi a favourable 
moment to blow up the bridge, so that Cremona was saved. The 
French, always ready with a jett, made this couplet in allusion to 
the losM ot a general whom they did not value, and the recovery of 
the town after tins siirpi ise : — 

“ Par unc favour de Rollone 
Ft ]nr \ni bonhour Siiiia 
N«)iis avoiis rotrouve Cioinone 
Et piidu uutie gcijoiul."^ 

Marshal Villeroy was despatched prisoner to Iiisprufdc,and the Duke 
do Vendoine was sent to replace him at the head of the French 
army. 

Prince Eugene wont to blockade Mantua, which was defended 
by M. do Sesse, who contrived, notwithstajiding, to introduce sup- 
pIi(‘R. The contending generals made all sorts ot efforts against each 
other. Eugene very nearly took Venddme prisom^r in his head- 
quarters at Rival ta, on the lake of Mantua. Venddmo opened a 
battery of twt Ivo guiis on Eugene’s house, and drove him out of it. 
The house of Commerci was burned by red-hot shot. Veuddme 
carried on against Eugene a war of artihee and surprises and small 
tiff.iirs, in which some liundrcds of men were killed, and nothing 
gaiiK'd. At length, the Prince determined to raise the blockade of 
Mantua, and to give Veiiddme battle. Philip, the new King of 
Spain, had arrived in Italy on a visit to his father-in-law, the Duke 
of Savoy, and repaired to the*army of the Duke de Vciiddme, having 
forbidden him to attack Prince Eugene until he should arrive in the 
camp. ' 

3. The Battle or Luzzara. 

Prince Eugene had had an alLiir of cavalry with the enemy at 
Crostolo, a few da,>H ]irc\ious to the 15th of AugUbt, wlicn he thought 
that with a force imt aho\e half that opposed to him (in fact, 26,000 
iner), he might post himself behind the dykes of Zero close to the 
Po, ill such n iminiicr as that the enemy, ignorant of his situation, 
or that he had crossed that river, might be surprised at the moment 
of their establishing their camp on the other bank. The camp was 
already marked out in front of the castle of Luzzara, which was about 
to be attacked, when by chance an adjutant with an advanced guard 
had the curiosity to ascend tlie dyke in order to view the country, 
where he discovered the Imperialists l>ing on their faces, with tlieir 
horses in rear ranged in order of battle. The French camp was 
immediately alarmed, but the Imperialists pushed across the d^ke 
and fell upon them liefore they could form. The ground was, how- 
ever, so intersected w itli hedges, that the former were in a posture 

® Anglicized : — 

“ The Ficndi hive the lurk of the devil-Rn’-all, 

Fur they’vt bulu taken Ciemoiia and lost their general.” 
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of defence before the assailants could deploy. Nevertheless, the 
Prince attacked them with great impetuosity. Commerci was killed 
in the left attack, and was replaced by Lichtenstein, who was killed 
likewise. Eugene attacked the centre, where he was opposed by 
Venddine. Night put an end to the contest, but both armies kept 
their ground. Out of compliment to the K ing of Spain, who was present, 
a Te l3eum was chantid at Paris for this victory ; and one was equally 
sung at Vienna. Two days after this battle, the Bourbon king returned 
to Spain, and nothing further occurred in Italy, where, nevertheless, 
Prince Eugene maintained his ground, notwithstanding the great 
disparity of force between the opposing armies. At the end of the 
year the Prince also left the army and repaired to Vienna. 

4. Tbe Eaul of Mabluorougb named Generalissimo op the 
Allies. 

The Earl of Marlborough was desfiatched to the Hague within 
three weeks of Q^ueeii Anne’s succession to tho English throne, and 
war was formally declared against Franco on the 4th ol May, hy the 
Emperor, Great Britain, and the States General. After some preten- 
sions from other geiu'rals had been disposed of, Marlborough was 
named Generalissiino of the allied ai‘inies,and repaired to Nimeguen 
to assume the command. Many of the small German powers sent 
their contingents to the Imperial camp, and thus the Earl found 
himself at the head of fi0,000 men, well provided with all necessaries, 
and long disciplined by the best officers of the ago. On the other 
hand, the main body of the Frencli army was assembled on the 
Meuse, and in the strong fortresses, existing in the bibhopric of Liege, 
under the command of the Duke ol Burgundy, grandson of the king, 
a youth utterly inexperieneed in the niaiiagemeiit of a company, lint 
who w'as assisted and virtually controlled by the eelchrated Marshal 
Bouflers. A force under the command of another French general, 
the Count de la Motte, and the Marquis de Bodniar, who commanded 
in the name of Philip, covered the westiTn jiortioii of the Nether- 
lands ; and Marshal Tallard, with lCI,OOOmen, was posted as « corps 
of observation to interrupt the siege of Kaisers worth. 

5. Tns Siege of Kaibrrswertii. 

This place v^s invested in the month of April, in the name of the 
Elector Palatine, by the Prince of Nasnau-Saarbruck, Mur^clial-du- 
camp to the emperor, uuder whom the Dutch troops served as auxi- 
liaries, before the war had been declared by the States General. The 
whole, Prussians, Palatines, and Dutch, amounte<l to 25,000 men, and 
their commander was one of tho generals who had been put forward 
as a prince of the empire, to the command in chief in opposition to 
Marlborough ; but he and Ginkell, Earl of Athlone, a Dutch general, 
who at the time commanded at Nimeguen, had mutually witlidi’awu 
their pretensions in favour of the English general. The French garrison 
at Kaiserswerth made a desperate defence. They worsted the be- 
siegers in divers sallies, and maintained the place until it was reduced 
to a heap of ashes. At length, however, the allies made a genenl 
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assault, attacking the counterscarp and ravelin, which they carried, 
after a very ubatinate engagement, with the lobs of 2000 men. Then 
the garrison capitulated on honourable terms. The siege lasted 
fiom the I8rli of April to the 16th of June. 

G. The Duke of Buroundt and Marshal Bouflers assume 

TUE command of THE FRENCH ARBIY. 

The Duke of Burgundy arrived in the French camp in May, 
nccoinpnriicd by the celebrated Duke de Berwick, and it was evi- 
dent that Marbhal Bouflers would signalize the arrival of a French 
prince by some decisive exploit. Athlone had rather expected 
this, and had thrown a garrison of 12,000 men into Maes- 
tneht, after the surrender of Kaiserswertb ; and had taken post 
at Cranenburg, in the vicinity of Cleves. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, being joined by the troops under Marshal Tallard, sud- 
denly pushed forward, on the 18th of June, towards the Waal 
with a view of surprising Nimeguen, which was without a gar- 
rison or a single gun upon its minparts. The whole force col- 
lected under the French prince was fifty-six battalions and one 
hundred scpiadrons. Athlone’s whole force did not exceed twenty- 
beven battalions and sixty -two squadrons. This general was 
thoroughly taken by surprise, for the Marquis d’A)6gro had been 
left bc^re him with some cavalry, to keep him occupied. On dis- 
covering the deception, Athlone decamped at eight in the evening ; 
d’Alegre kept upon his track, but could not check his march, and 
he entered the town at tlie very moment when the enemy was 
within gunshot of the works. He immediately threw the troops 
into the housts, behind the hedges, and along the covered way of tlio 
place — so that the French were just too late, and failed in their pro- 
ject, aeknowledging to a loss of ^100 men ; but although tlio Dutch 
rejoiced in their deliverance, they were in consternation at having 
been exposed to so iiiucli peril. 

7. Marldorough takes the Field. 

The French array established itself behind the Meuse, in a 
place between Goch and Geiicp, and the allied army along the Waal, 
hetwx'cn Ninieguen and Fort Schenk. Here, on tlie 2iid of July, 
Marlborough took tlio command. His very first movements were 
much thwarted by the rivalries of the Dutch, Hanoverians, and 
I'russiaiio. No one but a man of the temper and address of the 
generalissimo could have set such an army in motion. On the 7th 
he crossed the Waal, and e&tablibhed liis head -quarters at Duckeii- 
berg, a little to tlio south of Nimeguen ; the sumo day ho threw 
three bridges over the Meube below Grave. On the 26th he crossed 
that river and encamped with the right at Uden and the left at 
Zealand. At Hainont he was joined by a reinforcement of Britibh 
cavalry and artillery, and by part of tlie corps of General Henkelm. 
The French hastened by forced marches in the direction of Peer and 
Bray ; and, as Marlborough calculated, they directed their march 
t]ii*ouglj Sonhoveu to Beriugen. He proposed to attack them in their 
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passage over the heaths or in their camp at Sonhoven, which was so 
ill cliosen as to render defeat inevitable ; but thh Dutch deputies 
refused their eotihent to this resolve ; and the Fi*ench succeeded 
in reaching Bcringen unmolested on the dth of August. On the 
same day the confederate army established itself in the rear of 
Poor, with their right on the Dominel, and their left at Erlicum. 
They were now joined by ten battalions and several squadrons, and 
with artillery from Maestriclit, the garrison of which was disengaged 
by this advance. With a view to ulterior operations, Marlborough 
prepared to pass the Doininel,but the Frcncli coraniaiidera broke up 
from Bcringen on the 9rli, and detached the Duke of Berwick on 
the 12th to cut off a valuable convoy, which had been long expected 
from Bois-lc-duc. This obliged the Duke tr» make a retrograde 
movement to Everbeck. At length the convoy, which had engrossed 
the att(‘iition of both armies, arrived from Bois-le>duc, having tra- 
versed the heath near Geldorp, within sight of Berwick, who was 
deterred from attempting to interrupt its march by the position 
of the allied detachment, and it therefore proccedud, and on the 20tli 
reached the camp in safety. Marlborough was determined to oblige 
the enemy to withdraw from Bois-le-duc, and iliercfure advanced on 
the 22nd to Great Breugel, which movement alarmed the French 
commanded ; and, on the following day, they came in sight of his 
line of inarcli in such disorder, aud with such apparent ignorance 
of the ground, that Marlborougli determined to take the opportunity 
he had long desired, of risking an engagement. He, accordingly, 
gave orders to bis army to advance, and approached so near the 
enemy that a cannonade was opened on both sides, but his orders 
were so slowly and reluctantly obeyed, that it was night before ho 
could get his troops to the attack. On the ensuing day he found 
the enemy sti ougcr than lie expected ; and in the night of the 2Hth 
tliey silently decamped, effecting their retreat to Beverloo, with no 
further detriment than a few casualties during the ennnonado and a 
trifling attack on their rearguard. The Duke of Burgundy here 
qinltrd the command of the army in disgust at being oM>ged to 
retreat before the allies, and gave it over to Bouflers. 

Marlborough having now the whole of Spanish Gnelderlnnd at his 
discretion, listened to the deputies from the States General, who re- 
presented to him the necessity of dispossessing the enemy of the 
places they maintained in it, which obstructed tlio free recoguiti<m of 
the Maese. The French army consisted at this time of 70 battalions 
and 114 squadrons, and the allies of 92 battalions and 150 squadrons. 
Unablo to prevent the reduction of the fortresses, Marsha) Bouflers 
made a movement, in hopes of some favourable op})ortuiiity to ob- 
struct the confederates in their operations. On the lOth of Septem- 
ber lie marched, and on the 13tb established his camp between 
Tongres and Boreliloen, fixing his head-quarterdat Bedol. Marshal 
Tallard was detached, with 17 battalions and 25 squadrons, to favour 
the retreat of the Elector of Cologne from Bonn, and to throw a gar- 
rison into that city. Meanwhile, the requisite preparations being ma- 
tured, the investment of Venloo wm completed by the allied generala. 
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8. The Siege of Venloo. 

On tlip 5th of September, 32 battalions and 36 squadrons were de- 
tached lor the sie^'c, under the command of the Prince of Nassau- 
Saarbruck, and on tiic Ttli the attack was opened on both sides of thcL 
Maese, under tlie direction of the celebrated eni;ineer Coehoorn. To 
c<iver the operations, Marlborough on the 13tli took up a position 
with his right at Sortendal, and Iiis left at Lonaken. The trenches 
were rapidly pushed forward. The first attack was directed on the 
ISth against Port ^t* Michael, on the other side of the river, which 
was connected with the place by a bridge of boats, and formed its 
principal defence. Lord Cutts and a detachment of English troops 
were orilered to assault ; they stormed the covered way, and carried 
the ravelin at the ])oint of the bayonet, notwithstanding the explo- 
sion of a mine. Tlien, forcing their way over a bridge which cun- 
nc eted this ravelin w'itli the interior works, they obtained possession 
of the fort itself. Two hundred of the enemy were killed in the 
attack, and GOO drowned in attempting to get across the river. Bat- 
ttries were now raised in the captured fort, and on the 23rd a tre- 
nieiidons fire was opened on the dt fences of the place. Before mid- 
d ly, an accesaibh* hre.ich being effected, the preparations were mad« 
for assault. At this moment news arrived in the camp of the reduction 
of Landau, and the ('vent was announced by a salute of artillery tluit 
was to form tiic signal for attack. A flag of truce was immediately 
displayoil, the capitulation an*anged, and before the close of the day 
(he garrison quitted the breach with the honours of war, and were 
conducted to Antwerp. Stevensvaert was next attacked on the 1st of 
(letober, but being provided with a small garrison, made but.a faint 
defence, and was surrendered on the dth. The siege of lluremonde 
was begun on the 2iid by the Prussians on one side of the river, and 
the English on the* other. The batteries were opened on the 6tli, 
Olid tlie same afternoon the garrison capitulated. In the midst of 
tiiese operations the army of the empire, under the command of 
Joseph, iho young King of the Homans, had resumed the offensive. 
On the 10th of June, tin* Margrave of Baden broke up his camp on 
the Upper Hhine and invested Landau, which was regarded as an 
( utwork of Alsace. After an arduous struggle, this citadel was 
taken by .assault on the 9th of St'ptember, and the place was siir- 
reiidered on the lOtii by Melac the governor. 

9. The Siege of Liege. 

Marlborough now extorted the consent of the deputies to attempt 
the reduction of Liege, which commanded the navigation of the 
Maese above Maostriclit. This enterprise he executed with his usual 
diligence and success. Apprised that Bouflers had examined the de- 
fences of the place, and was preparing to post himself under the walls, 
he suddenly broke up his camp, and marched with such celerity as to 
anticipate the enemy on the very ground they intended to occupy. 
So secret and so well combined was this movement, that the French 
commander approaclied within cannon-shot of the confederates before 
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lie was conscious of his danger. Booflera might have made an in* 
trenched camp behind Liege, and kept possessioii r)f the city with a 
good garrison ; but he was now too lute, and had only time to re- 
inforce the citadel, which contained a garrison of eight battalions. 
He himself made a precipitato retreat to Orp-le-petit, and placed his 
camp between Lanuuye and Landcn. The city of Liege opened its 
gates to Marlborough on the 13th of October, and preparations were 
instantly made to attack the citadel. On the 20th the batteries were 
opened, and on the 23rd a breach was effected, and the approaches 
sufficiently advanced lor an attack on the covered way. The troojis, 
headed by the hereditary Prince of Hesse Cassel, descended the coun- 
terscarp and advanced to the breach, whicli they took, after a resist- 
ance of half an hour. The governor, the Sieur de Violaine, was made 
prisoner in the assault by an English lieutenant, and the citadel was 
carried with much vigour and bravery. Preparations were next made 
to attack the Cliartrcuse, a detached work, on the opposite side of the 
Maese ; but the garrison being discouraged by the late of their com- 
panions ill the citadel, would not abide the cunsequoiices of an assault, 
but surrendered, at the first Are of thebattenes, on the 29th. Three 
hundred thousand florins were found in the citadel, besides notes fur 
above a million, drawn on substantial merchants in Liege, who paid 
the money, and the booty became the prize of the conquerors. After 
this the French retired behind the Mchaigne, with tlieir right at 
BonefT and their left on the Josse ; and Marlborough distributed his 
troops ill winter-quarters, and prepared to return to England. 

The h'reiich were not quite so unfortunate on the Rhine as in 
Flanders. On the Idtli of June M. de Pldinvillc surreudorod Kei- 
seven, in the Electorate of Cologne, after tilty-iiiiie days* open 
trenches j and the Elector of Bavaria surprised the city of Ulin 
by a strat: gem in a fog, and then declared in favour of the house of 
Bourbon, which had by this time complied with all his demands. 
The French made themselves masters of I^euhurg in tlio circle of 
Suabia, w'hilc Prince Louis of Baden, w'cakened by sending off de- 
tachments, was obliged to lie inactive in his camp uear Friedlingen. 

10. The Battle of Friedlinoen. 

Marshal Villars having been detached towards the Rhine, posted him- 
self near lluiiingeii, which was tlireatciiod by I*rince Louis of Baden. 
The latti'r w'as stationed in tlio plain hetw'cen the Rhine and iho 
hills, with his left tow'ards Basle, and his right extending towards 
the village of Friedlingcn, before which he had raised a large re- 
doubt. As winter approached, the Prince of Baden thought it best 
to retire, hut did not apprehend that, in making his retreat, he had 
anything to fear from an army posted on the other side of the river, 
which had a long bridge to pass over before they could come up with 
him ; and he accordingly sent off his troops in two detachments — 
his infantry in one, and his cavalry in the other. Villars observed 
this movement, and ordered the army to cross the river. He then 
divided it into columns to follow the Prince. The column led by 
M. Dcsbordes followed the infantry, but could not come up with it 
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the uthcr culuniii, under the direction of M. de Magiiac, advanced ao 
rapidly on tlic enemy, tiiat it was with difficulty these lust could re- 
cover themselves from the defile in which the head of the column had 
becoiiiG entaijgled, and form themselves under the fire of the cannon of 
the vt doubt, wliich eup))orted their right. Here they now showed front 
to receive the attack of M. de Magnac ; but with great juilgnunit 
he lci'>ued to retire, which drew on him the advance of the cavaliy, 
who thus quitted the protection of the redoubt. In prebonce of 
M. de Mugnac’s unbroken force, these now attempted to exoctito 
a change of foiniatiun, and whilst thus cniploted uere attnck(*d 
by the enemy, who put them into utter confiibion. The Prince 
oi H.iden, liaving lost 2000 men, abandoned the field, and re- 
tired towards Stunifun ; but in the moment of victory the French 
were uiiaccuuntahly seized with a panic, so that if tlio Imperial 
troops bad stood firm a moment or two longer, the victory would 
have turned to a defeat. Voltaire bn^s of tliis transaction, “ lia 
])lus grande peine qu’eut le gtSmfral, ce fut de rullicr les vain- 
queui»s4.'» Tlie next day Friediingen surrendered. The certain 
result of this battle was that the ImpcrialibtH could not re-enter 
Alsace. For this feat of arms Villars obtained the lifitoii of inar- 
bhal. Towards the latter end of October Marshal Tull.ird arrived 
with a body of 18,000 men, and reduced Treves and Traerbaeh ; but, 
on ihe other luiul, the Piiiice of Hesbo-Cassel, with a detachment 
iroiii Marlborough's army, reduced several bmall towns. 

11. Maui itOROiToii nariiowly bscAiuA teing madr Prisonfr. 

Whilst the jircsence of Marlborough, wdio was already regarded 
ns tin ir saviour and protector by the Hutch, and by the English 
as one who had retrieved the ancient honour of the nation, was 
eagerly looked for both at the Hague and at London, both nations 
wi'i'e 111 iniininciit peril of losing the great commander, on wlioro all 
their expectations and hopes were placed. On llie 3rd of Novem- 
ber he (jiiitted Maestricht for the Hague, and descuided the Maoso 
with the Dutch diputies in a boat, aceomjianicd by a guard ottwenty- 
li\enien. At Riirenioiide he was joined by Coehoom, in another 
boar, with an additional escort of fifty iolluwci’s. In this situation 
they were surprised by a Frencli partisan from Gueldres, who with 
lhlrt;>-tive men was lying in ambtish among the sedges of the river. 
The DnKc’s tow-rope was suddenly seized, a volley ])ourcd into the 
bo.it, ana the guard overpowered. The Dutch deputies w'cre pro- 
vided with passes ; not so the General ; liut he did not lose Ins pre- 
sence i.f iiiind ill this moment of danger. One of his attend- 
ants, who had fortunately preserved a French pass (that had been 
gr.inted t > his brother, General Churchill, who had been obliged to 
quit the army from ill health), slipped it unperceived into his hand. 
The date had expired, hut with undisturbed confidence ho piaseiited 
it to Ins captors. The darkness of the night, and the confusion of 
the moment, prevented a discovery ; and Mailborough was suffered 

* '*Thc gicatest difficulty the general had was to ndly the conqucioit." 
Yol. 1. c 
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to proceed, and continued his journey to Enjirland, where he arrived 
on the 28th of November. He was received wi^ great favour 
by the Queen, who ordered a patent of a Duke to be conferred on 
him, and he was enthusiastically received by the parliament and by 
all classes of the British nation. 

12. British Naval Expedition to Cadiz and Vigo. 

The late king had formed a plan for the reduction of Cadiz, 
and accordingly an attempt was made upon it this year by sea and 
by land. Admiral Sir George Rooke, commanding a fleet of twenty- 
five line-of-battle ships, with fire-ships and others, amounting to 
180 sail, English and Dutch, and the Duke of Oimond with a force 
of 13.000 men, entered the bay of Cadiz, and summoned the go- 
vernor ; but on his refusal, the commanders quarrelled as to what 
should be done. At length it was agreed to make for Vigo, where a 
rich flotilla from America had taken refuge. The combined French 
and Spanish fleets were moored in the harbour, protected by a 
strong boom, and a ship of the line at either extremity. Within the 
boom, five ships of from sixty to seventy guns with tlieir broadsides 
bore upon the entrance. On the 11th of October the expedition 
anchored in the bay. On the 12th, Ormond with 2500 men landed 
in a sandy nook on the south side, about two leagues distant from 
the town ; meeting with no opposition, the grenadiers, under Lord 
Shannon and Colonel Pierce, marched directly to the fort, which 
guarded the passage into the harbour. Vice-Admiral Hopson, in 
the Torbay,” led tho naval attack, and having broken the boom, 
was in a little time between the two ships placed to defend the har- 
bour. Hopson, although a very brave and enterprising officer, had 
his misgivings as to his ability to break the boom, and sent to in- 
form Sir George Rooke that he thought it could not be broken. 
The admiral according!} at once repaired on board the Torbay ” 
himself, and observing that the length across the harbour exceeded 
half a mile, determined that no boom of such a length could insist 
a ship, and ordered Hopson to proceed ; the other ships following 
found a way through the same passage. The “ Torbay ” suffered 
severely, having 115 men killed, besides many wounded, and w is so 
disabled that Hopson shifted his flag into the ** Monmouth.” M(.aii- 
while the Duke of Ormond with the rest of the troops took post in 
the hills to sustain Lord Shannon’s detachment, which having driven 
the enemy from the fort, made themselves masters of the lowrer plat- 
form, mounting thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Hereupon Churchill’s 
regiment advanced, and the enemy, retiring into an old town, were 
kept at bay for some time. Here Captain Lovel, of the French navy, 
who commanded, thought to make a rush for their lines, but the 
British grenadiers following him, forced their way with them into the 
castle, «nd made themselves masters of the fort. The land forces 
having thus gained possession of the town, the French admiral gave 
orders to set Are to the ships of his fleet, so that seventy French 
ships, with 334 guns, were destroyed, besides three Spanish men- 
of-war cai’rx iiig 1 78 guns. The English and Dutch captured however 
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ten ships with 62S guns, and ef the fifteen galleons nine were taken 
and four destroyed. The booty on board the captured fleet was com- 
puted at six millions of dollars. Chftteau Regnaux proclaimed tliat 
he had nevertheless carried off the greater part of the gold and 
silver by the sailors of the fleet in carts to Madrid. The glory 
which the English acquired in this expedition was in some measure 
tcirniblied by the conduct of the forces, whose scandalous disorder 
and neglect of discipline were only exceeded by the indecent acri. 
inony and conflicting accusations of the officers commanding tlie sea 
and land forces iii the expedition. 

13. Naval War in the West Indies. 

In the West Indies, Admiral Benbow, a bold, rough scamnn, 
fell in with a French squadron under Admiral Du Casse. The 
Biitish had seven ships ot the hue, with one Dutch ship and five 
smaller vessels. The French had six ships of much heaviei calibre. 
Chase was immediately given, but the ships were so much separated 
that it was some time bet<ire Benbow could make the attack. The 
brunt of the action was borne by the flag-ships, “ Breda,** Captain 
Fogg, and Ruby,** SO, Captain Walton ; both these bhips, and 
the ** Falmouth, ’* 48, Captain Vincent, pursued the enemy, and 
were closely engaged ; but from want of energy in some of the 
others, the enemy effected their escape. On the 24th the ** Breda ’* 
came up with the hternmost French ship, which Benbow in pei*bon 
boarded three times. In these attacks the gallant officer had his 
right leg shattered by a chain shot, but he iiibisted on being placed 
on deck, Ills leg lying in a cradle, from which hE gave directions during 
the rest of the action. At the same time Benbow was deserted by his 
captains, and the enemy perceiving this assailed the ** Bieda,*’ but 
making no hand of it sailed away. The heroic Benbow, broken-hearted 
at this bad desertion and misconduct of his officers, gave over the 
pursuit, and proceeded with his squadron to Jamaica, where he died 
of his wounds on the 4th ot November. When one of his lieutenants 
expressed to the admiral his cotici rn for the loss of his leg, ** J am 
“ sorry for it too,** replied the gallant Benbow, “ but I would rather 
‘Miave lost them both than have witnessed such dishouour brought 
upon the English nation ; but, do you hear, if another shot takes me 
behave like brave men and flglit it out.” It is said that the 
boisterous manner of Benbow' had so disgusted the captains, that 
they entt red into a regular confederacy against him to li t him be 
cut off. Captains Kirby and Wade were, however, both tried by 
court-martial, and shot for their misconduct. The French admiral 
was a brave man, and felt for his foe as he would under similar cir- 
cumstances have felt for himself, and the following letter wriiten by 
him to tlie vice-admiral is said to be still extant intlie Benbow family : — 

” Sir, — I had little hopes on Monday last but to have supped in 
** your cabin, but it pleased God to order otherwise. As for those 

cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up, for by they 

“ deserve it. “ Du Casse.” 

c 2 
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14. The Battle of Clissau. 

In Polnntl affairs were so embroiled by the cni'dinal primate, that 
King Augustus entered into negotiations for bis own personal secu- 
rity with Charles Xll., but the king seized his brother king’s ambas- 
sador fur daring to eoinc without a passport, saying that he only 
negotiated with the kingdom and not with the King. A deputation 
aeeordingly presented iheiiistdves from the Diet, biit he told tliem 
he would only confer with them at Warsaw, wdiither ho forthwith 
advanced on the 5th of May, and the gati s were opened to him on 
the first Buinmons. He jtlaiuly told them he would listen to no 
terms from the Boles tdl they had elected another king. Augustus 
Siiw clearly that he had no hi>pe but in a battle, lie had secretly 
collected together a body of Saxon troops from his electorate, for he 
was not popular in Boland ; and the Palatines, frightened, tampered 
w ith, and irresolute, deserted his ranks. On the 1 3th of J ul^ . the two 
kings came in presence of each other on a vast plain near Clissau, 
between Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus had ccdlected together 
24,000 men. Charles had not above 12,000. The tight began with 
anillery, and when ono of the first shots struck down tho Duke of 
lliilhtein, commanding the Swedish cavalry, Charles is said to have 
slu'd a tear in passing on hearing of his death, and then dashed for- 
ward at the head of his guards. Augustus in like* maimer headed liis 
tioops, and did all that man could do to save a throiu . The Polish 
portion of his troops, which formed his right wing, deserted him in 
the battle. Charles saw it, and that he had attained the ascendant in 
numbers ; his\ietory w’as acom]dete one ; he captured everythiug,and 
pursued the fugitive King of Boland into Cracow. Augustus in trying 
to escape from the conqueror |i.Tsse<l through the town, and Ch.Trh's 
in hot pursuit following him, fell from his horse and broke his collar- 
bone ; he was carried luack to Cracow, where he w^as confined for six 
weeks, but he still turned his attention to the deliberations of tho 
Diet at Warsaw', and deelareil lhat if he remained fifty years he 
would not budge till they liud dethroned the King of Boland. The 
army of Augustus retired towards Bnissia, to the north-w'cst of War- 
saw. Chailc*., as soon as he was run d, ha.stiTiedafterit, and came up 
with it on the hanks of the ri\rr Bug, at a plaee called BulteSu-( iad. 
Steiiau commanded the .Sinoiis there, to the number of iuOOO 
men. Charles jiassed the li^er a fit ihujc, at the head of his ca\alry, 
and such was the terror of the reputation lie had ao(|uired, that the 
iS.ixons flrd at his ajijo'oach. St*, nan held his ground for a moment 
with two regiments, but the flight soon became general, the larger 
]>ortioi) of the troops di.s]>ei*siiig themselves, so that there were not 
aho^c 1000 prisoiK'i's, and (idO killed. Augustus reached Thorn, on 
the Vistula. Olinrles a(baiir<*d to besiege it, and Augustus not 
thinking himself safe again lied, ('buries bad been so rapid in all 
li’s niovemcnts, that be liad no artillery to besiege Thorn ; he W'as 
obliged to send for it from bwedeii, w hence fourteen frigates and forty 
transports arrived with the artillery and roini'oicemeuts at Dantzic 
to ascend the Vistula. The magistrates refused to admit them, 
and allow them to disembark ; and General Steiiiboch put the town 
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under a contribution of 100 000 ciowns Tho su of Thorn was 
be^uii on the 22nd of Sept(*inbei Ribi I, the goveiiior, had a gar- 
rison of 0000 , ind ho clciLiidod the pirn for a month, wh n hi snr- 
runlet t d at di'^eittion Chailts then i ntot ed Elbmg, on the V i^tula, 
on tin 1 Uii of Dctembti, and lai&ed heavy cuiitiibutious on the in- 
liibilanta ot both these touns 

I’i W\R IN RlSSl K. 

Tin C/ ir Petei continue I to ni ike lep itt d att icks on the Swe h a 
fihcicMr tlu\ ivoi to Ik met \\ th, itlnr by sia or land, uid 
although tin 11 king w is ibsent in Folind, the spiiit (f his s\ih)uts 
c\civ\\]ric iivilU lihitotthfii hovtiM,,n (jidinal SLhlipj cnbich 
eonnininbd the '^widish foiees, uid is op]ioHed b} (jemi il bheie- 
inetiff, who appe ns to ha^c mm both i lin 1 and l sea olh ii , fox 
in a II nil ae tiuii on the 1 iki Pupiis In siieeimid in ci]tuiing a 
few t dish fi ig ite 1 his siu ei aS eiieom i., I tlie ( / »i to in ike a f i ei d 
miuh to defend Ai eh nig( 1 ignnst i Swedish H »t (M the lOth 
ot feheicmetotf encounUicd bchlipprnbi h on the ri\ei 1 nil le, 
win 11 In g lined i Mctoi>,nnd toik sivti m eoloiiis ml tw iity guns 
Alviiieiiig to tin eoiiiinsof Livonii. ml liigiii, he ti 1 (In town 
of M iiniiliutg, wli 11 In d stio>ed tin town and i niie I iw ly the 
mil ihitiiits Unit, m (lie h iiis (t the I^itn (iliiel , i sided a 
^oung Livonim ]) ismt who, nuliiltl an onj; th i i] ti\ s, was 
(iestiiud lituwii Istolxcnin tin Tin|i<s-i( ith iiiiu, wifi of Pdir 
the (jic it On tin 1 ike I ido^i, tin Uii‘*siii ll it < milled the 
Suidts (o 1 tiie t » V ll i^, fi mi wh<i < tin \ heiull the sti mg 
town if Note Ini g ii t on ) besn^t 1, li ni flit 10 li < I S ]timl)(i to 
tin 12tliot()et h i , wlieii it w is ( ikm b\ l'•smlt,but ils > di tiond 
I to mil i w ly foi ilie foit of Selilusselbiiig (tint is tli t iwii ot the 
, ke>) whieh ilinost imnndmtil) nose in its phi , m i ot uhu li the 
I cdihiitid M iisehiliff was nude c viinor iiitoietln vuiunder 
ll ^otihiig, it IS 1 I iti 1 tint tlio Swe lisli CO mil m lint d sued ti 
smd foi two S \idish oiheeis fiom th n aiist pint t>r itii>,that 
having only uglit} tin t sniMuiig t inib itints uni I'll! w mnded 
I nun. In loiild not siucessfull) diteiid the bieaeli oi ui uiit iiii the 
plaee ig uubt the eiiein} my longu 
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marshals of France, which with tlie nine existing made the number 
nineteen. " The wits of the court remarked, “C’^toient pour n’en pas 
nianquer.” They were none of them men of great distinction, and Louis 
XIV. kept to the services of the original nine, even when his fortunes 
were at the lowest. The most important event of this year, in its 
military prospects, was the defection from the French alliance of the 
Duke of Savoy, wlio was a blood relation of Louis XIV., and father- 
in-law both of the Duke oi Burgundy and of the young King of 
Spain. This circum^tance was not made known to the French armies 
till late in the year ; but so badly did the Duke of Savoy manage his 
affairs, that he left 6(100 of his men at the very time serving In the 
army of the Duke of Venddine, who immediately disarmed them. 
The King of Portugal, who had at first acknowledged Philip as 
King of Spain, seized an early opportunity to conclude a treaty with 
England, his old ally ; by which he bound himself to receive in his 
kingdom a combined army of English and Dutcii,aiid to furnish 28,000 
Portuguese troops against the Bourbons. After sonic hesitation, tlie 
Duke of Schumberg was appointed to the comiiiaiid oi tliis allied force. 

2. War on Tiin Rhine. 

By the death of the I’rince of Saarbruck, and of the Earl of 
Atlilouo, Marlborough was relieved from the jealousy of the two 
rivals, wlio had competed with him for the coininand-ie-cliief of the 
allied armies. The death of his only sun had, however, detained 
him in England, so that in the mean time, and by his advice, Rhein- 
berg was invested and reduced by the Prussian troops; aud the 
capture of the fortress was followed by the blockade ui Gueldres, 
the only jdacc still held by the enemy iu Spanish Gueldeiland. The 
result of the last campaign had been to remove the seat ot war from 
the Dutch frontier and tin* Khiiie, to the Meuse and the French 
and Spanish frontiers ; and Mailborough had now formed an exten- 
sive plan for the invasion of French Flanders and Brabant ; but in 
this, as almost in every instance, his genius was shackled by the 
timidity of the States General. To soothe their alarms, ho reluct- 
uiilly consented to open the campaign with the siege of Bonn, upon 
the Rhine, a frontier town of great importance, from its coniiisuid- 
ing the passage of that river, aud the transit of military stores and 
provisions for the use of cither army. Notwithstanding tlio obstruc- 
tions with which ho had to struggle, Marlborough drew his troops from 
their quarters with his usual diligence and activity, so that by the 
2nd of April he had assembled an army of sufficient force to protect 
Liege. To execute this intended enterprise, ho gave to Overkirk 
the command of the corps of observation, aud he hiiuself proceeded 
towards Buiiii. 

3. Siege op Bonn 

The allied force intending to undertake the siege consisted of forty 
battalions and sixty squadrons, with a train of 100 pieces of ar- 
tillery. The trenches were opened on the 3rd of May. The plan 
was, to have three different attacks : the hrst under Coehoorn wus to 
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be directed against the fort on the other side of the Rhine, and the 
second and third weie to be directed against tlie city and outworks, 
under the hex editary Piince of Hessc-Cassel and General Page! 

4. Marshal de Villeroy commands tue Fbevcu Forces. 

Meanwhile the Fiench took the field under the joint command of 
Villeroj (who had been icleased b^ the exertions and influence ut 
the King) and Bonflirs : these cominandtrs, unwilling to remain on 
the defensive, advanced against the coveiingai my of Overkirk ; they 
employed the utmost haste in getting their troops together, but they 
weie not sufheient^y prompt to effect their purpose ; fur although 
they collei ted 40,00(> mm, and had ad\anced as far as Toiigereu, 
yet the appi oaehes against Bonn weie flushed with such rapidit>, 
that the fort was taken on the 9tli. The M irquis d’Aicgre, who 
was entrusted with the defence, nude as vigoious a rtsistaiice as 
his means pei muted , n*. vertheless the place capitulated on the 16th 
of May, and Mail borough was gl id to be thus enabled to go to the 
assistance of Overkiik, and therefore did not insist on the condition 
that the giriison should become prisoiieis of war On the 17th he 
effected a junction with the Dutch commander, and established his 
Iliad quaiteis at Moechst,a monisteiy in the vicinity of Maestiiclit 
Bi'fore quitting Bonn, however, he embaiked on the river twenty 
battalions ot foot, and tweiitj < ne squadrons of horse, under the com- 
mand of Coehooiii , Spair and Opdam weie to go by land to Der- 
gen-op Zoom with twenty other battalions, wnt re thej were all to 
assemble m older to tliiiaten Antweip and invade West Flanders. 

5. Marshal Villars gains th» Batilb or Hocustadt over 

CUUNI bllBUM 

Marshal Villars received urdcis to join the Electo* of Bavaria, 
and was leinforced by a body of troops irom Tallaid, with which he 
was to ad\ance Maishal Tallard Lad in the meantime extended 
his foices along the Upper Rhine and Moselle, and reduced Treves 
and Traerbacli , and m accoi dance with the grand plan laid down for 
the c impugn, Marshal Villui s bioke up fioin his winter quarters on 
the dth of Mil eh, and before Mailborou^li had arrived from England 
had reduced the impoitaiit foit of Kehl, then striking across the 
Black 1 oiest had joined the Elector of Bavaria ; routed 20,000 of 
the Emptror^s tioops under Count Styium, took Augsburg and 
threaten d the road to ^ lenna. Tins was on the IStli of September. 
The Freiieli had tlieir position at Uoclisladt, from which this battle 
takes Its name witli them, ci eating some confusion with the famous 
battle of the same name gained by Marlborough the following year, 
which the French also call Hoclistadt. Owing to a mistake Count 
Styrum attacked prematurely and hi ought on an action that lasted nine 
hours Styium was defeated and driven back to Nordlingen '^sans 
dquipnges et sans munitions.” ® The Gallo-Bavarian force consisted 
ot seventy -two squadrons and foit^ -eight battalions, and was com* 

A With loss of big and baggtge. 
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manded by the Elector of Bavaria and Marshal V illars. They even 
reached Ratisbon, where the Diet of the Empire were assembled, and 
took pOHBessiuii of the gate of the city. 

G. Opdam routed nv Marshal Bouflers. 

The French army under the command of Marshal Villeroy 
and Boufleis counted ut this time sixty-diie btiitalions and IIG 
squadr«iiiR, wliilbt Marlborough^ army ojqiused to them coiisibtcd of 
ility-nine battalions and 12d Mjnadroiis. Tiie French hud intrenched 
camps on the Mehaigno and on the verge of the frontier between 
Antwerp and Obtend ; inid to maintain their defences they had cata- 
blibhed two flying comps, one under the Marquis of Bedniav of forty 
battalions and twcnt\ -seven squadrons, and the other under the Count 
de la Motto. To the former were opposed Coehoorn with the Dutch 
troops fi'om Bonn, who had his head-quarters at Stabroek, east of 
the Scheldt, whilst Spaar kept De la Motte in check, and Opdain 
was at Bergen-op-Zooni 5 both ready to be supported by Coehoorn in 
an attempt to surprise Antwerp. Marlborough's plan for the cain- 
paign was to reduce Antwerp and Ostend : and with this view, he 
had so idsiced himself ns to detain the main Froich army at a dis- 
tanee, and yet be ready to gain the advance by a ra]>id movement 
and effect a junction with the Dutch, ho as to inlertiost his army 
betw’een the different bodies of the enemy. The most protoninl 
and accurate combinations are, however, easily frustrated by tlie 
slightest want of concert in the subordinate agents. Contrary to the 
express ordeis and views of the (jcneralissimo, Ctnlioorn on the 
2fjth i)f June crossed the Sdicldt to IJi ikenshoi K ; and, on the 
ensuing morning, ho and Spaar made a combint'd attack on the 
enemy’s lines : the latter jieiietrated to the villages of Sleeken ami 
Stei’iibrock with eoiisidcrahle loss, and Coclioorii forcing the w’orksiit 
tile front of Callo reduced Fort St. Anthony. Ofxhiin liroke up the 
sa'oe evening from Borgcii op Zoom, and on the 2!)bh took u]) a 
))oBition at tlic village of Kkeren, a little to the north of Antwerp. 
The French perceiving that the ill-judged iiTiiiitions of Coehoorn and 
S[)aar had broken the eonnevioii that had existed between the ihree 
different bodies of the Dutch army and left Opdani without su, port, 
seized the o)>portuiiity for an ut’ack. Bedmar, instead of sutli ring 
himself to be diverted to op|>ose incursions, which could ])rodiiee no 
permanent effect, maintained hm position, wliilst Marshal Boiifli'rs 
With 20.0U0 men, principally cavalry, marched in all haste to Antw erp, 
which he reached on the 3()th, and immediately united with Bedniur. 
Their combined forces sallied through the iiortliern gates of tlie city, 
w ith equal silence and celerity, and advanced on the road towrardH 
Ekercii, but tlicy detached a corps to seize Stubrook, tlie post winch 
Coehoorn had iinprudeiitlyquitted,aiidcutoff' the roadtoLillo. ()|)dnni, 
although apprised of the march of the French, siipiindy remained at 
his post, till it was too late to obviate the efl'eets of Ins negligciiec. 
He rode out to reconnoitre the hostile columns; and discovering his 
danger, endeavoured to regain his camp, but finding ail the avenues 
to it occujiied, lie left his troops to tlicir fiite, and provided fpr iiis 
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own bafpty. After wandering tbo whole day thion(|[h remote and 
solitary paths, he reached Breda, carrying hiniHelf the disastrous in- 
ti lli:;cnce that his whole iorco had been cut off*. Ueneral Seh1ang« ii- 
beig, on Opdain’s di^gr.ioitul Hight, assumed tlic coniniand of the 
troi)])s, and, availing hiinstlf of the d\kes and natural defences of the 
conntr> , effected his ri'trentto Lille, b} repulsing the detneliTiietit that 
ojiposi (1 him, with a los*. cemp/iiMtiveh trifling. The Fn iich captured 
four guns, ‘>e\(r.il inuitais, luiggngo, amtnuiiuioii, and colours. 

7. M vRi i.onoi (.11 lAivis llr\ and LninuitG. 

^I'lrshcil \ ilhnviy in this iiitei*val did not reninin idle, nor allow 
tin lUilvi' of M:iilhuieii!>h to do bo, hot marched \^iih Ins whole 
army to IJr.ihant, Inch ohligtd thi' Duke to move likeiAise: and 
on the 2Md of he iinMinped hetwei^n Mott and lialeii. On 

the march he was a]>i>i ised ol the iiTupti ms ot C’oehooin and Spaar, 
and of the dis.ibti r that hud befallen Opdain. Not discouraged, how- 
e\er, but deeply chagiined by their imprudence, he resumed with 
mw zeal his (Ic-igii of attacking the French hn»'B, and reducing 
Antwerp. itli this view lie movi d his camp to Tlnelen on the 5tli 
of .luly. The Dutch aiithoiities, however, would not share tho re- 
bjioiisibility attached to such an attempt. Marshal Villeroy, being 
now joined by Marshals Bonflers and Hedinar, advanced to Saiid- 
hofeit The British coiniiiaiuler on the 7lh tiansferrt^d his camp to 
Vorv,Baar. Tin* French still a])proachiug Vntweip estahtished thein- 
Ml\<‘siii the strong portion ot St. Job, and on tlie 22nd tbc Duke 
iiio\(d to Br<(dit, li.ilt a Uagitc from tin* Fieiich eainii ; having by 
imp TtiiJiity (‘\lo't* d the c(in«umt of the Dutch govcniiiient to attack 
tile (‘iK'nij. In tli<' iiib'iwal, tiM lent quurn 1 had broken out between 
tlic Diilch gciur.ilM, respecting Dp lam’s nfhiir and (*oidioorn,in n tit of 
I’csi iitiiKMit. leit till anin, so liiui the cornmuiid devolved on Cienmal 
SehJangt iibitg. On tlx* 2^hd of July, at tin re in the morning, Marl- 
borough aeB.imvd at the head ol his c.ivalry, and arriving at the 
gii‘ it heath of \iitwerp,Mi.)de signals to SelilangeiibiTg to join him with 
till' tioops from Li'lo. N ilh loj had deeland he would wait for the 
Duke with a vu w lo gue liiiii b itlle ; but, on Insajijiroacli, the Freiu h 
Mii'shnl Kliiiigfin lo his e.nnp, retired heliind hisliiieb, whitli wu’c 
hut one ])oiii\ iinreli Ironi his c.iinp. At ten o’clock the Dutch troops 
joined ; and th< junetion being (fleeted, the two armies encampetJ ; 
that of iM.irlhoroii<>h hetwteii ('ainphout and Wostdon, and that of 
Sehlangc i.bei g at ( jpcllr. Next inoining \ he gt-iuTals went under an 
cscoj t of 4000 horse to view tin' lines. The rreiich allowed them 
to come so 111 nr ns to biat back their outgii.srd. The lines were 
found to ha\e a fosse tweiil}--eveii feet broad with nine feet of water 
in tin in, so that it was ivsolvcd not to attack them, but that the army 
should return to the Meuse, and invest Diiy. With this object, the 
.allied army formed a eaiiip on the Idth of August at Val Notre 
Dame, wdiilst the Froiieh army moving in a jiarallid direction, esta- 
blished tlieiii'-elv’^cs in the posiiion of Wasseigi*. On the 10th Huy was 
invested, and the treiicln s opened the ensuing night. Jn a few da}R 
the forts burrounduig the place were reduced, and bntterieb being 
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raised against the castle, the governor was constrained to surrender 
on the 27tli of August. Again the Duke renewed his entreaty to be 
allowed to attack the French lines, and a council of war was held at 
Val Notre Dame, where it was again discussed. The English generals, 
and those of tlie auxiliary troops of Denmark, Luneburg, and Hesse, 
supported Marlborough, but he was again opposed by the Dutch 
deputies, who expatiated on the risk and danger of such an enterprise. 
The Duke was niado quite ill by this discussion, which lasted six days, 
but he was obliged to give way. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rains which deluged the ground, the 
allied army was again in motion on the 5th of September, and on the 
1 0th Limburg was invested. The trenches wore opened with all 
diligence, and the batteries began to play on the 25th. A wide breach 
was soon effected, and on the 27th the governor with a garrison of 
1400 men surrendered at disci*etion. With this success the active 
operations of the campaign in Flanders closed. 

8. Marshal Yillars replaced bt the Duke op Burgundy. 

After Marshal Yillars and the Elector of Bavaria had reached 
Ratisbon, they had a violent quarrel and separated, and the Elector 
employed himself in reducing some frontier fortresses. In the mean 
time the Duke of Burgundy was nominated in the place of Yillars to 
the command of the French army in Germany. On the Cth of 
September he took tlie cotimiand, and on the 2i]d of October obtained 
posHcssioii of Old Bri»ach after thirteen days’ open trenches. His 
royal highness obtained great honour by his ^kill in this transaction, 
whilst he charmed the army by his affability and military bearing, 
but after this success he returned to Yersailles. Marshal Tallard 
now laid siege to Landau, and the Prince of Hesse passed the Bhino 
at Spire to interrupt it. Tallard would not aw'ait him in his lines, 
but leaving a m< re guard in the trenches he directed a considerable 
body under M. de Pracontiil, who commanded, to march round on bis 
left, whilst he moved straight on his enemy. 

9. Battle of Spirkbicu. 

Tallard had the defect of being shortsighted, and it was said of him 
with reference to this defect and his immoderate ambition, Que 
sa vue dtoit courte, mais scs vucs etoient longues.” He was always 
dependent on the sight of those around him. Accordingly on the 
IStli of October, M. de Waillae, who was charged with the duty of 
keeping the Marshal informoil of the enemy’s movements, mistaking 
a movement of the allied cavalry on the left fur a retreat, M. de 
Tallard, in his eagerness, ordered his troops to charge, although 
they were still in column. They penetrated the allies who were 
ill order of battle, and then deploying, checked by their fire the 
advance of the allied cavalry. The French cavalry then came 
forward, and drove the enemy back upon their infantry, who ac* 
cordingly escaped with great difficulty. M. de Pracontal, however, 
advancing on Spirebacli was driven back by the enemy, who held that 
rivulet successfully, and forced him to go back. The Priiiceof Hesse 
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(who afterwards became Kmg of Sweden) distinguished himself by 
uncommon marks of courage and piesence of mind in this combat 
Three horses were successively killed under him, but after incredible 
efforts he was forced to retreat with the loss of some thousands. The 
French paid dear, however, for their victory, and Fraoontal was of the 
number of the slain ; indeed the whole thing was a blunder of Tal- 
lard’s, and he was fortunate in succeeding at all. It was the only 
victory he ever gained. At this battle tin* ba} onet is first mentioned, 
“ arme terrible dont I’usago Atoit alors filus fainiher k nos troupes 
qu’A. celles de I’enucmi.” ® After a month’s optn trenches Landau 
was recovered by the French on the 14th of No\ ember, which secured 
to them their communication with the forces collected beyond the Black 
Forest. The cam]tuign in Germany was finished with the reduction 
of Augsburg by the Elector of Bavaria, who took it in the month of 
Leeember, and agreed to its being secured by a French garrison. 

10. War in Italy. 

The Duke de Vcnd6nie was to have united the French and Italian 
armies and to have penetrated into the German d miinions, but the 
defection of the Duke of S<i\oy obstructed the attempt. In order to 
piotect this Bovei*eigii iiora the insults of the French, a body of 
imperial horse under Visconti immediately )oined him, and Count 
Stahremberg at the head of 15,000 men marched duiing the worst 
season of the year, and by roads that wt re deemed impassable. The 
French harassed Visconti on his march, and soon surrounded him in 
many different places on the route, but he surinoiinted all these 
dithcullies with invincible courage and pei severance, and joined the 
Duke of iSavoy at Canelli in tune to secure the country of Piedmont. 

11. War in Scasdinavia. 

The war on the shores of the Baltic Sea continued its independent 
course, neither influencing nor in any degree affecting the interests 
of the great contest going on between “the Western Powers but, 
at the same time, exhibiting in action the three great qualities of mili- 
tary daring: — the uiiprinuipled ambition of Augustus, King of Poland ; 
tlie gallant dash and reckless intrepidity of Charles, King of 
Sweden ; and tlie steady perseverance, and contention with adverse 
fortune, of tiie Czar Peter. No commanding military event, however, 
signalized this year, though none of the three sovereigns were idle in 
their own peculiar manner. King Augustus, a refugee from his 
kingdom, kidnapped John Sobieski, who was about to be elected 
King of Poland in his stead, and Charles XII. fixed upon the Pala- 
tine, Stanislaus Lecziiiski, to occupy the throne in his place. Stanis- 
laus was elected solely at the dictation of Chari A, in opposition to the 
cardinal legate and the whole Polish people ; but he was scarcely in- 
stalled king, when Augustus, at the head of 20,000 men, surprised and 
almost captured him in his capital at Warsaw. Charles XII. was at 
this time amusing himself in capturing towns belonging either to 

* A fearful weapon in the hands of thuse who could use it against troops 
who knew It not. 
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Poland 4ir the Czar. On the 5th of Septomber he invested Leopold, 
and took it by assault the next day. The Czar Peter was quietly 
const ilida ting his empire, and having cleared the way by several con- 
quests this year, laid the foundations of his great capital, St. i^eters- 
burg, at the mouth of the Nova, where within five months a Dutch 
mereliant shiji arrived in its imrt to trade — so expeditiously did it 
rise into existence. Nor did he omit to secure it from the insult of 
enemies, for he fortliaith traced the site of tiie impregnable fortifi- 
cations of Cronstadt, which leaving Td 'nsehikoff to construct, he him- 
self repaired to the other extremes of his euqiire, to the Caspian and 
the Sea of Azoff, to watch over or defend his shores for his country- 
men or from his enemies. 1 1 is said that when the Swedes were driven 
by the Czar from the island on which Cronstadt is now built, they 
left nothing behind thoni but a camp-kettle. This now gives the name 
to llie island in liubbiaii, and the Preiieh call it L’lsle de Caudroii. 

12. Nwal W\n. 

The confederates did not reap any matciMal advantages from the 
naval oj^erations of this year. On the 2l.st of May, Captain Ko4*nu*r 
Vlak, eouiiiianding the Dutch ship "Moidinb''rg,” with live slpps 
of war and a convoy, engaged five ships of tlic J'Vench navy, 
carr\ing seventy or eighty guns each, commanded by the Marquis 
de Coetlogon, near St. Uhes. The fight began at eleven and 
lasti'd till night, and was cont<‘sted with great firmness and spirit 
on either side. VJak’s ship was at leiigtli obliged to strike, after 
severely crippling bis antagonist, and he himself lost an arm and 
died. In tlu‘ end the five Duteli ships w'erc obliged to snrreiuler, 
but tlio vessels they convo.'tc*d all (‘scaped and ran into Portuguese 
ports. The Frincli na\) liad also some successes this >e.ir. On 
llu* Idrh of J\Iay, a Fiviieh squadron under M. de Uabartt heat 
off an English squadron ofl’ (iuadaloiqto, and ou the lOlh of 
August M. tie St. Paul took some cruisers off the north of Scotland. 
M. dc Porhin made hiinseir formidahlc to the commei'ce of the 
empire in tin y\driafie, and M. Duqiiesne bornharded the town of 
Aipiilci.'i. Sir Clondesly Sinn el sailed from Spitliead ou toe 1st of 
July, and landed a corjis of 25(i0 marines under Ilrig.idier-vicuoral 
Seymour at Valencia. One (d»ject of this armament was to assist 
the (VvenncHO, who bad been persecuted on account of their 
religion, and bad so’ieitcd support, but another and more important 
one was to endeavour to raise the standard of the Archduke of 
Austria in the Puiinsula. The Admiral went (hence to the Duke of 
Narboiiiie with some refugees and Ercnch jiilots, who had concerted 
signals with the Ci^'cniiese ; but the Marshal de Montreuil having 
intimation of tlieir design, ttiok measures to px'event all communica- 
tion between the fleet and Uie coast. On November the 16ih three 
of our s’.iijis, the “ Oxford,” “ War^pitu,” and “ Tiichfield,” captured 
a Fi*eiiclj fifty-tw<» gun ship, the Ilazardfm.s,” Captain Do la Rue. 
In the West Indies ('aptaiii Hovcndeii Walker bad been despatched 
by Sir George Hooke tvoiii the Mediterranean, with six sbips 4>f the 
line and transports having four regiments ou b(»ard, aud ^liese 
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belli j now joiiioa b} some troops under GeiioraKoihin^tiniytlity made 
a descent iipim the French island of Guadaloupe, whei’c thc,> ra^eil tlie 
iuit, buriud the town, and ravapred the country, hut wuie oblif^ed to 
re-oinbaik with preci|)itation, on an alarm that tlie rreneh had lamh SI 
900 iiien to opjiobe them. Vice Admiral Graydon had been at lit out 
to succeed llenbow, but had not «>ailed many da>b, before he fell iii with 
part of the French fleet t ommanded b> Du Casse, very full *uid richly 
laden. Captain Clelaiid, of the^^ Moiita;;ii,*’( ii^a^od the storninost ship, 
but was called off by a signal from the Admiral, who proceeded on Ins 
\i)^a;;e w itliout taking further notice of the < ju in>. At his i (.turn to 
Ihiglaiid an iiiqiniy was set on foot as to his con liict, and he was dis- 
mibsbd the survici . The only o\ploit of an\ siici i s*, this ) t ar w as that 
obtained by Admiral Dilkes, who in the inontli of did} sadid to the 
coast of Fiance wiili a small squadron, and took or d(stio\ed about 
forty ships ill the iieighbouili >od of Gianvilk Tbo Tn^lisli navy, 
howfvei, sustiintd a iiiobt seveie loss, tliroU!;Ii a driadful tiinptst, 
on the 27th of Novenibtr, by winch thnteoii ships of war were lost, 
together witli IdOO intii, including Adniir.tl Lh auinont, wlio was then 
at anchor m the Downs ubbirving the Dunkiik squidroii. 
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1. Tin Archdikl Ciiaiu i b prociaivii d Kino oi isi mx. 

The liinperor, having renounced the succession to the tlirmoof 
Spam for his eldest wm L‘*o]»old and himsiK, dei km d Ins s( coiid 
son Ckailcs the King ol b]iaiii, and the ^ouiig piiiicc imiULdi iteiy set 
out froiii V'iciin 1 , taking Holland and Lngland on tlie way to Ins 
domiinons On the 4tli of January he siili d from Foitsmoiilh with 
a great fleet commamlod by Sir Gcoigt Kooke*, having on ho.ird a 
body ol land forces under thi Duke of Sclnniilicrg. \V In n the fleet 
had almost reached Cape Tinisterre a vmlent stArm drove it hack to 
Spithead, where it was obliged to remain awaiting a fair wind till the 
middle of Februar}, when he happil} performed the vo}a^e to Lisbon ; 
but the young pi nice found the couit overwhelmed with affliction for 
the death of the }oung inraiitH, to whom he was hioibelf betrothed. 
He wan nevertheless received with great splendouTy though he found 
no preparations made foi opening the campaign. 
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2. War in Germany. 

« The prospect offered in the Low Countries and Germany was very 
gloomy. The court of France had exerted its customary activity in 
collecting and preparing means for a great and decisive enterprise. 
Villeroy still commanded in the Netherlands, Tallard with 45,000 men 
was posted on the Upper Rhine and communicated with Bavaria. 
The Elector freed from the overwhelming arrogance of Marshal 
Villars, who was sent by Louis XIV. to exert it upon tlie hinds 
of the Cevennese rather than over a friendly sovereign, was en- 
camped with an army of 45,000 men near Ulm, which he occupied 
with a stroiifir garrison. Marshal Marsiu was also in the field at the 
head of 30,000 men. The French confederated forces thus held the 
Netherlands w ith one army, and threatened the circles of Suabia, Fran- 
conia, and the Rhine with anotiier ; whilst a third in communication 
with this last, commanded the country watered by the rivors lller, 
Inn, and Lech, and held the course of the Danube from its source to 
the frontier of Austria. The defensive system of Germany was in a 
most deplorable state. An insurrection in Hungary paralyzed the 
Emperor’s means. Prince Rakoezi, the leader of the malcontents, 
spread alarm to the very gates of Vienna, the suburbs of which 
were penetrated by his adherent Karol} i. The Empire was iin- 
poverished ; the treasury exhausted. The force that could be col- 
lected to oppose the Elector of Bavaria did not amount to 20,000 men , 
and the army of the Empire, which under the command of the Mar- 
grave of Baden guarded the lines of Stolhofeu, was equally incom- 
petent to maintain so important a barrier of the Empire. 

3. Marldorougd takls the Field. 

Marlborough had duly appreciated these perils, and before the close 
of the preceding campaign bad enteied into a secret correspondence 
with the Prince Eugene for the purpose of devising a remedy. The 
latter boldly penetrated the circle of devotees that surroundeu the 
Emperor, and obtained permission to treat direct with the Duke. 
Together they formed the bold design of trusting the protection of 
Holland to the Dutch army, and leaving in the rear the numerous 
fortresses, and even the armies of the enemy, to hasten with all the 
disposable troops they could collect, to avert the storm impending over 
the Emperor’s capital. In executing this extensive plan, the Duke had 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude to encounter ; he had not only 
to baffle the penetration of a vigilant enemy, but to extort the consent of 
a divided cabinet in England and beat down the oppusitionof the Dutch 
to an enterprise of infinite peril. Marlborough and Eugene matured 
and carried into effect their plan with astonishing celerity, address, 
and secrecy. On the Duke rested the great responsibility, as with him 
it had originated, and it was only by his astonishing personal exertions 
and influence that it could be accomplished. From the British Par- 
liament the primary object was, to obtain the requisite pecuniary 
aids. In this having fully succeeded, he quitted London on the 15th 
of January fop the Hague. Here he was obliged to employ all his 
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art to promote and yet conceal hia designs ; for he did not venture 
to confide to the States General, whose timidity and irresolution had 
so often thwarted him, the daring scheme, which, if they had known 
at once, they would have resolutely opposed. He could only obti\in 
their consent to the modified proposal of opening the campaign on the 
Moselle with the British and foreign auxiliaries, whilst General 
OverUrk with the Dutch army maintained a defensive system in the 
Netherlands. But this included the mainspring of his scheme : and 
he was ably seconded by the Pensionary Heinsius, who promised to 
use hia influence farther, when the intended plan should be developed. 
At the same time Marlborough induced the Dutch to grant some sub- 
sidies, which, with those granted by the British Parliament, were suffi- 
cient to set the campaign in motion, not only fn Germany but in Italy 
and Portugal. The Duke then embarked for England again on the 
22nd of February. Dming hia short stay in England Marlborough 
exerted himself in despatching recruits and reinforcements to the 
Continent and maturing all military arrangements. Conscious how 
much success depended on secrecy, he professed in England as well as 
in Holland his design of acting on the Musello ; and even to the Queen 
and the minister Godolphin he ap{>ears to have made only u partial 
disclosure of his views. On the lOtli of April he again left England 
for Holland. He still found extreme difficulty in persuading a timid, 
commercial people, whose state views were cunhned to temporary 
safety, to engage even in the modified plan of campaign he had 
opened to them, which was peculiarly opposed by the provinces of 
Zealand and Friesland. But he had yet another difficulty to combat. 
The Margrave of Baden had a plan of his own which he had already 
laid before the States, and this plan the Duke was obliged to affect to 
adopt. At length wearied with combating the alarms of some and 
the opposition of others, ho resolved to extort that aid from their fears, 
which he could not obtain from their public spirit. He developed his 
plan to Godolphin, and on the 1st of May declared to the deputies 
his resolution to proceed to the Moselle with the British army, with- 
out consulting the States any further, and that he would quit the 
Hague the following Monday. The event answered his expectations ; 
lus declaration silenced some, and alarmed others, and he obtained 
powers which he deemed sufficient for the accomplishment of his 
design. It should here be noted in justification of the Duke, that 
although what he contemplated was very rash and hazardous, and on 
that account ought not to have been undertaken without the full 
sanction of all, yet he was particularly famous for the gift of studying 
the dispositions and abilities of men : and in Marahal Villcroy, who 
was opposed to him m the Low Countries, he knew he left a general 
who would not understand how to avail himself of the occasion to 
carry the war across the Dutch frontier during his absence in the 
Empire. 

4. He advances into the Empire. 

Mavlhorough accordingly took the command of his army at Maes- 
tnclu oil the 10th of May, and on the lOtli broke up from Bedburg, 
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ill the duchy of Juliers, the place of rcnd(‘zvoiis, with fifty* 
one hattahoiis and iiiiicty-two squadrons of horse, which were to 
he joined on the hue of niarcli hy l*riisMan&, Hessians, Luiieii* 
hungers, and eleven Dutch battalions. The French iina^med th.it 
the intention of the Duke was to be<riii the campaign with the siej;e 
of Traerbacli, in order tliat ho init;ht penrtiate into France aloiiir the 
Moselle; and in this persuasion t;avo out that the,\ intondvd o i ivest 
Huy. Marlborough however jiroceeded, notwitlistiinding th: t o i tlic 
20ch, when in camp at Herpm, he recei\ed an express from Ovei’kn K, 
iii'png him to halt, fur that Villcroy had crossed the Meust . The 
Margrave, on the other hand, sent to the (ileiHralissiiuo to hasten Ins 
march, because Tallard intended to cross tlie Hhiue ; but to neither 
of these applications did the Duke pay the least rtgard. lie merely 
halted a single day to quiet the al.irnis of Overkirk ; but he now 
deemed it expedient to disclose more of his plan to the States 
General, and assured them that they had nothing to fear on the side 
of the Netherlands, for that Overkirk would be quite strong enough 
to cover their lines ; and that he was sure his own sudden operations 
would fully occupy the attention of the enemy. He even ventured 
to ask for furthiT reinforcements. 

The Duke instantly pushed forward, and finding Mirshal Tallard 
had really crossed the Rhine near Drisae oii the 12th of May, 
w'lth 10,000 men, to assist the Elector of Bavaria, he aece- 
leratcd his march, advanced with his cavalry on the 2r>tli upon 
Coblontz, leaving General Churchill to follow with his infantry and 
artillery. He then redoubled his diligence, and crossed the Neck.ir 
on the 3rd of June, after having crossed the Mein on the 31st of May . 
Oil the 7th he encamped at Erpingeii, to wait for his cannon and in* 
faiitry', which were several marehes behind him. In the mean time 
ho learned that «he M.irgrave of Baden, who was under llnti^h 
subsidy, had not only allowed the 10,1)00 nitn sent hy Tall.ird to 
rfiiiforoc the Elector of Bavaria to pass liiin, but bad m glected a most 
favoiiiMble opportunity of bringingtlieflallo- Bavarians to battle. W itli 
3 ',000 German troops under him he had permitted the Eli etor to p.i<*s 
through their main body, and to effect a junction w itU the Fn nch 
troops, marching w'ith a long line -of carnages through the lutirow 
and dangerous pass of iSibckach. Marlborough, however, did not 
lose heai*t, hut persuaded tho Prince of Hesse to put ins artillery 
at his disposal, and took up money to jiay his troiqi*, who, notwith- 
standing their fatigue, were extremely pleased with the expedition. 

The Duke’s rest at Erpingen was short. He again crossed the 
Neckar oii the btli of June, and advanced to Monde Is'ieini, where, on 
the lOth, he met for the first time Prince Kugeiic of Savoy, the 
future partner and rival of his glory. They then advanced to 
Great Ilippach, whore they halted three days to aw'ait the oi'rival of 
the infantry and artillery, who were still behind. 

5. The Marshals Villeroy amo Tallard follow him. 

The French generals were completely bewildered by Marl- 
borough’s advance ; Villcroy tollowcd him at a respectful distance 
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from the Meuse, and Tallard descended to the Lanter, with the Tiew 
of joining Villeroy, so as to protect Alsace. Marlborough, on hear- 
ing these movements, prevailed with Count Wratislaw to endeavour 
to make Prince Louis of Baden’s army available, so as to hinder the 
Marshal from crossing the Rhine. He himself wrote, ** If Marshal 
de Villeroy can be kept on the other side of the Rhine, we must be 
contented to suffer him to do what he pleases there whilst we are 
acting in Bavaria.” 

6. Battle of DonauwSrth or the ScirRLLfCNBERO. Marlborouoh 

DEFEATS THE ElECIOR. 

The Margrave of Baden came up and joined Marlborough at Hip- 
pach on the 13th of June. f>f necessity the Prince was admitted to 
their councils and deliberations, and nearly deranged the whole plan 
by his diflbrences and jeulousies. This Prince was older in rank than 
Prince Eugene, and insisted on a right of supreme command on the 
Danube. It was not without difficulty that the obstinate German 
consented to share the command of the army oniilternate days with 
the English General. The three eumiuanders at length agreed that 
the two aivnies should unite under an alternate command, and that 
Eugene should command a separate force on the Rhine. The Prince 
accordingly set out for Philipsbtirg, and the Duke being now joined 
by the imperial army prosecuted his march to Ebci'sbacli, where lie 
rested two days. Here he leai*ned‘ that Overkirk, ambitious to sig- 
nalize his command by an important enterprise, had been baffled in an 
attempt u|M)n the French line, and had lost an excellent opportunity 
upon the Meuse ; also that some Prussian and Suabian corps, who 
were appointed to join the Duke, had mistaken their instructions 
and gone another way. 

On tlio loth, Marlborough, still hampered and delayed by the 
blunders of his allies, was preparing to cross the ranges of moun- 
tains which separated him from the valley of the Danube ; and 
on tho 20ih he traversed the narrow and dangerous pass of Gois- 
Imgen with his entire force, and without accident. Beyond this 
defile he established a communication with the troops of Prince Louis, 
and on the 22ad the unfted camp was pitched between Westerstetten 
and Urspring. On the 24th they advanced to Elchingen, on the 
Danube, which obliged the Elector of Bavaria to withdraw' from his 
post at riin, and I'etire along the stream to an intrenched camp 
constructed by himself and his French allies in the preceding cam- 
paign, near Dilliiigen. On the 26th, Mai'lborough establislied his 
head- quarters at Langenau, and took up a position on the Brentz. 
Here, on the 27tfa, tlie combined army was united, consisting of 
ninet\ -six battalions and 202 squadrons, with a ti*aiu of forty-eight 
pieces of artillery. Whilst lie was waiting in this position, and the 
enemy were strengthening their intrenched camp on the left bank of 
the Danube, he observed that the Elector had skilfully detached 
12,000 lueu uuder General d’Arco to occupy the Soiiclleiiberg, a com- 
manding height overhanging the important town of Donau worth, and 
Mich covered his own dominions. Marlborough penetrated his design, 
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Mid aaw that if time were lost, the enemy would be enabled to make 
an intrenched camp more formidable than the one he occupied among 
the morasBeRySO that he inhieted on an immediate attack ; but his col- 
league, the Margrave, hesitated. On the lat of July, however, when 
the command came to Marlborough by turn, he defiled round the 
enemy, and directed hia steps by Balmerschoifen to the foot of the 
Schellenberg. 

On the 2iid of July, at three o’clock in the morning, a detachment 
consisting of COOO foot and thirty squadrons of horse, with three 
regiments of Austrian grenadiers, preceded the main body under 
Marlborough in person, and at three o’clock the whole army crossed 
the Wernitz ; the attacking column advanced about five o’clock, and 
were saluted by the enemy with a heavy cannonade ; and the Duke 
was soon mdde aware of the very formidable nature of tlie attack he 
had undertaken. The Schellenberg is a height overhanging Donau- 
wortli and the left bank of the Danube. It is rough and steep, and 
the summit was protected by an old fori and by intrcnchinents in 
rapid progress, though not completed. There lay between him and 
the summit the Borchberg, a thick wood stretching from the verge 
of the intrenchments. On the opposite side of the Danube and com- 
municating with the town of Donau worth and the acclivities of the 
mountain, by a bridge, was a regular camp of the enemy occupied 
solely by a strong detachment of cavalry. The Margrave with his 
Imperialists were still in the rear ; but without waiting for them, 
Marlborough sent forward the Dutch General Goor and the English 
General Ferguson, preceded by a forlorn hope under Lord Mordaunt, 
to commence the attack. The sudden appearance of the allios and the 
promptitude and decision of Marlborough confounded the Gallo- Ba- 
varian commanders, whilst they doubted whether to defend their un- 
finished camp or retire. The conflict began. As soon as they arrived 
within range of grape shot the carnage was dreadful ; General 
Goor and other offict-rs fell; a momentary pause ensued and the 
Ctdumn was obliged to give way, but other officers rulhed the troops 
and they advanced to the ravine. Here General d’Arco plied them 
with every gun he could bring to bear upon them, and marched for- 
ward some French and Bavarian battalions, who charged with toe 
bayonet, au bout de fusil.” This chnriie was repulsed by a battalion 
of the English guards, who stood their ground almost aloiu', and 
maintained perfect order, though nearly all their officers were killed. 
D’Arco continued to ply the assailants all the while very actively, 
and again the allies began to waver and give way, when General 
Lumley came up with a body of hor^c, drove back the enemy, and 
re-fomed the ranks of the allies. The P'reiich and Bavarians had 
however suffered dreadfully ; and at this ciitical time an accidental 
explosion spread a panic amongst them at the very moment when the 
English and Dutch were cheered by a sight of the Imperialists ad- 
vancing towards the heights, led on by the Margrave in person. 
Lord John Hay had dismounted his dragoons to charge the enemy on 
foot when his highness went past them and entered the intrench me iit. 
The French and Bav aiiausabauduningevex'y part of tlie work,iiow fled 
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in complete disorder down the hill-side, and across tlie Danube ; they 
were followed by the allied cavalry and the hill was won. When the 
unhappy fugitives reached the ^bridge it broke down under their 
weight, and hundreds were drowned, amongst whom Was the son of 
Count d’Arco, the French commander. Of the whole number de- 
tached to the Schellenberg only 3000 rejoined tlie Elector : sixteen 
pieces of artillery, and all the tents and baggage were taken. In this 
desperate conflict the Duke of Marlborough, by the admission of bis 
opponents, had all the glory of the action, having insisted that the 
attack should be made at once on the unfinished intrench men ts — 
contrary to the advice of the other generals. Had he deferred it till 
the next morning, as the Prince of Baden desired, he would have 
assuredly failed, for the works would by that time have been com- 
pleted, and Marshal d’Arco would have received the reinforcement, 
which arrive<l the very day after the action. 

In spite of tl^e shouts of triumph the allied camp this night pre- 
sented a scene of horror. A heavy rain set in ; 4000 men lay 
wounded, and 1500 killed. The loss in officers was particularly 
heavy. Eight generals, eleven colonels, and twenty-six captains 
were among the slain. The sufferings of the wounded were greatly 
aggravated by the state of the weather. Marlborough, it is said, 
had given orders, foreseeing that the camp could not be carried with- 
out much bloodshed, to establish au hospital for the wounded, aii at- 
tention not as yet generally bestowed by military commanders on 
suffering humanity; and he desired that particular attention might be 
paid to the sufferers. Leaving a considerable force to keep possession 
of the Schellenberg, he withdrew the main body of the army to his 
camp on the Weriiitz, establishing his head-quarters at Oberinorgen. 
On the next day the Bavarians abandoned Donauwortli, of which the 
coiifcderatos took immediate possession, whilst the Elector passed the 
Danube on his march to the river Lcch, lest the victors should cut 
off his retreat to his own country. On the 5th of July Marlborough 
crossed tho Danube, and on the 7th the whole confederate army 
passed the deep and rajiid river Lech at Gundulfliigon, and on this 
the Bavarian garrison at Neuburg abandoned that important place 
and retired to Ingoldstadt. On the 10th Marlborough was encamped 
near Mittelstettcn, where he remained a few days to reduce the town 
of Kiiiii, winch surrendered on the Iflth. He had now entered the 
country of the Elector, who lay with hit army strongly encamped at 
Augsburg. Here he was too strongly posted under the cannon of the 
city to be dislodged or attacked with any prospect of success. Ac- 
cordingly the allies encamped within a league of tlie enemy, having 
Friedbcrg in their centre, so as to cut off all communication between 
tlic Elector and his dominions. The Duke having reduced him to 
this situation, proposed very advantageous terms of peace, and his 
subjects, seeing themselves at tho mercy of the allies, pressed him to 
listen to an ambassador from the Emperor, who engaged to obtain for 
the Elector the restoration of the states and a subsidy, on condition of 
his breaking off* from the French, and furnishing 12,000 men for the 
service of the Empire. But whilst he hesitated, other influences pre- 
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vailed. Instead of fulfilling his promise to meet the £mpeiw*8 am* 
bnssador, he sent his secretary with a message to say, that dnoe the 
French were now advancing to his succour he could not desert his ally. 
Marshal Tallard had fonnd means to communicate to the Elector by a 
woman who passed the mountains, that he had left Friedberg on the 
10th of July, and was marching up to join him, and this mainly in- 
duced his highness to reject Marlborough's propositions. 

7. The Armies of Marshals Tallard and Villerot separate. 

Through Prince Eugene Marlborough received advices, that as 
soon as the Marshals Villeroy and Tidlard had perceived the design 
of Marlborough they had agreed to separate their forces, and while 
the former remained to act on the Rhine, Tallard had again crossed 
the Rhine at Kehl, and was now passing through the Black Forest 
ill order to unite his forces with those of the Elector of Bavaria. 

8. Prince Eugene joins Marlborough. 

Prince Eugene had been directed to divide his army when Tallard 
crossed the Rhine, and not to lose sight of that Marshal. As soon, there- 
fore, as he learned the march of the French towards the passes of the 
Black Forest, he broke up from the lines of Stodhofen, merely leaving 
thirty battalions and twenty-seven squadrons under the command of 
the Count de Nassau to defend them and observe Mai’shal Villeroy : 
with the reBt,consisting of eighteen battalions and seventy squadrons, 
he made a march parallel to the French, until he reached the plmus 
of llochst'ddt. Marshal Tallard offered battle, but the Prince re- 
Bolutely refused to engage, and keeping the Danube between bimseli 
and his adversary, he brought up safely his 18,000 men nearly at 
the same time that Tallard effected his junction with the Elector. 
Eugene was, however, at this time far apart from the confederate 
forces, having the Danube between him and them, and might have 
been readily crushed by an enterprising enemy. 

Marlborough broke up from Friedberg and moved by Aicha 
towards Neuburg ; on the 0th of August he enc.imped on the l*!iar, 
near Schrobenhausen. Here Prince Eugene galloped into hib cam)) 
alone and almost unknown, to concert measures with the English com- 
mander. One of their first resolutions was to get rid of the conflict- 
ing voice and authority of the Margrave of Baden. Since the battle of 
Donauwdrlh great misunderstandings had prevailed between him and 
Marlborough. A feud was the consequence ; which spread through 
the army and even to the States General, and might liave proved very 
dangerous. Fortunately the Margrave now ouuseiited to go with 
twenty-three battalions and thirty-one squadrons to the siege of In- 
goldstadt, a maiden fortress, the possession of which was indis])enBable 
to keep a footing in Bavaria. The Elector had been joined by Tal- 
lard at Biberach on the dth, and on the 9th these commanders 
advanced to Dillingen with the evident intention of overwhelming 
Eugene’s little .irmy. On the same day the Duke was at Exheim. 
Eugene fell back behind the Ke88el,and the mass of the forces under 
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Marlborough were put in motion to re-cross the Danube to be on the 
same side of the stream witli those of Eugene, and to effect a junction 
if posbiblo. The operation was exceedingly difihcult, but was con- 
ducted with admirable skill and forethought. On the 10th the Duke 
pitched his camp between Mittelstett n and Peuchingen, close to 
Rain ; on the same day he threw across the Danube twenty battalions 
and twenty-eight squadnnis to reinforce Eugene, who was now at 
Donauworih, whither Marlborough prepared to follow with his whole 
arm>, as soon as he should be assured that the Elector and the French 
Marbhnls had passed the Danube with all then forces. On the llth, 
at ten at night, the ] unction was effected, and the confederate army 
consisted of sixt} -five battolions and 160 squadrons. The French 
made a boast of superiority of numbers, but Marlborough numbered 

52.000 men and fifty-two pieces of artillery. The enemy had 

56.000 or 57,000 of all anus, and some said 60,000. On the 12th the 
baggage and artillery joined, and the Prince and Duke rode out to re- 
connoitre in the direction of Sch^ciiingen. Presently, on ascending 
the tower of Tapfheim church, they discovered the enemy’s quarter- 
masters marking out a camp be tween Blindheim and Lutziiigen, and 
they instantly resolved to give battle and commence the attack before 
the confusion luseparablc from a change of camps should be over. The 
enemy’s forces were ad\aiitageuiisly posted on a hill near Hochstkdt ; 
tlicir right wing was covered by the Danube and the village of Blind - 
hciui ; their left by the village of Lutzingeii ; and the front by a nvulet, 
the banks of which were stcc]), and the bottom marshy. Some officers 
seeing the supeiiority of the enemy’s forces and their advantageous 
position, ventured to remonstrate w ith Marlborough , but he replied, A 
battle 16 absoliiUdy necessary, and I rely on the bravery and discipline 
of the tfoops to make aiiieiids for our disadvantagGS.” He was 
further stimulated to the hazard of the undertaking by an intercepted 
letter from Marshal Villeroy to the Elector, giving liim to under- 
stand that lie had received orders to ravage the country of WUrtem- 
berg, and thus to intercept all communication between the Rhine and 
the allied army. In the evening orders were given for a general 
action on the morrow, Marlborough ri tired to sleep, and arose 
early to prayers, receiving the sacrament from Dr. Hare, his chap- 
lain. 

9. The Battle of Blemikim on Blindheim. 

It has ocen considered by French writera of consideration, that the 
great fault of the French at Blenheim was fighting the battle at all ; 
because having failed to prevent the junction of Eugene and Marl- 
borough, their obvious iMilicy was to let the Duke suffer the conse- 
quences of his great imprudence in ovemiarching his supplies ; and 
that he would have been very much put to it to supply his large army 
if, instead of fighting, the French army had hardQsed and hovered 
around him in a country nut over fricn^y to him or his ti*oopB. But 
having committed this fault, their next was, their not understanding 
the absolute necessity that MarlbortJiigh was in to fight a battle. Yet 
80 perniciously did they deceive themselves iu this particular, that 
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when he approached so near as he did on the night of the 12th, they 
^nt no troops forward to watch his movements ; and on the morning 
W the 13th, allowed their cavalry to go out to forage as usual : nay, 
even when the generals came forwa^ to reconnoitre their position 
under a heavy escort of cavalry, they persuaded themselves that it 
was a mere flank movement to cover the march of the allies on Ndrd- 
lingen, where they had established a magazine. The French army 
were, therefore, in a manner surprised into a general action. The 
great fault of all, however, was the divided command of the two 
Marshals. Both posted their troops as if they had their armies on a 
parade->the infantry in the centres, and the cavalry on the flanks of 
each ; the consequence of which was,tliat in the centre there was a gap 
between the two armies, and thus this important part of their line was 
entirely occupied by cavalry, leaving the infantry wide apart from any 
possibility of supporting each other. Tallard had his head-quarters 
at Blindheim ; Marsin at Oberglauh ; and the Elector at Lutzingen. 

The ground on which the celebrated battle took place is easily de- 
scribed. From the Schellenberg, where the conflict of the 2nd of 
July took place, to Tapi heim, where the allies were encamped on the 
night of the 12th of August, the mountains press close upon the 
Danube, but after passing the Kcsael,near which Tapf heim is situated, 
the wooded hills recede from the river for seven or eight English 
miles in length, till they melt away altogether a few miles below 
Hochstkdt. This qmai plain, which was toe scene of the events we 
have now to describe, varies from half a mile to three miles in breadth, 
is intersected by many deep and rapid streams from the mountains, 
and the whole space is occupied by cultivation, and dotted with towns, 
villages, and dwellings. 

On the memorable 13th of August, at two or three in the morning, 
the allied armies moved forward from their camp, leaving their tents 
standing, and crossed the Kessel in eight columns. The two brigades 
of Rowe and Ferguson formed a ninth column, which advanced 
along the great high road under the command of Lord Cutts. 
The Gallo Bavarian army was drawn up in front of their tents ac- 
cording to the order of encampment. Their line extended alorg i.he 
crest of tho eminence, from the village of Blindheim on the Danube 
to the rear of Oberglauh, and from thence to tho wooded mountains 
about Lutzingen, having the little river Nebcl and its tributaries 
along the whole extent of its front. The morning was hazy, and it 
was seven o'clock before the fog dispersing showed the advance of the 
allied columns. Signal guns were fired to recall the foragers, the 
advanced pickets were called in, and the French army, in much con- 
fusion, prepared to receive the attack of the allies. 

When Marlborough and Eugena made their first reconnoissance of 
the enemy, they were accompanied by the Prussian General Natzmer, 
who had been made prisoner on this spot in the battle fought the 
preceding year between Marshal Villars and General St}Tum,and who 
was, therefore, acquainted with the locall peculiarities. They per- 
ceived at once the vicious arrangement of the armies of the two 
Marshal^ and agreed that whilst Eugene should move to the right, to 
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attack and turn the left flank of Marshal Manin and the Elector*! 
army, Marlborough should move cavalry and infantry across the 
river Nebel,and force himself between the two armies in the centre ; 
while, at the same time, every effort should be made to carry the 
villages of Dlindheim and Oberglauh. They observed that the ground 
on their side the stream near Unterglauh was sufficiently high to pro- 
tect the passage of the stream ; that Ulindheini and Oberglauh were 
too distiiiit from each other to sweep the intervening s})ace with a 
cross tire ; and that the enemy’s cavalry on the ridge were too re- 
mote from the rivulet to obstruct their passage. On taking leave of 
his colleague to direct his separate attack, Eugene promisra to give 
notice as soon as he was ready to attack, that the battle might begin 
on both wings at the same instant. While Marlbttrough waited for 
this communication, ho sent forward officers to sound the Nobel and 
indicate the spots that were most passable, and the pontoons were 
brought forward for the construction oi five bridges, whilst a stone 
bridge that had been damaged by the enemy was repaired. These 
troops then marched off to their several stations. General Cliurchill 
drawing up his infantry in two lines with intervals for the passage of 
the cavalry, moved down to Woilheim tobe ready to pass the Nebel ; 
then Howe’s and Ferguson’s brigade of the British troops, with one 
of Hessians and one of Hanoverians, and the cavalry of Ross and 
Woods filed through Schweningen, destined for the attack of Blind- 
heim, under the command of Lord Cutts. 

The French prepared for the contest with their accustomed activity 
and energy. Marshal Tnllard confided to Lieutenant-General de 
Cl^rambault the defence of the village of Blindheim, into which he 
sent twenty-seven battalions and twelve squadrons; the palisade! 
round the gardens were strengthened, and boards, carts, and gates 
barricaded the streets and houses ; the mills and adjacent houses, 
calculated to favour the approach of an enemy, were set on fire.* To 
the left of the village he posted Zurlauben and his cavalry, with 
directions to charge the allies when they should have crossed the 
Nebel. To the left Marshal dc Marsin occupied Oberglauh and 
Lutzingen with strong bodies of troops. The artillery was distributed 
with judgment under the command of the Marquis de la Freselliere. 
Four twenty-four pounders were planted above Blindheim. Four 
eight-pounders were posted to bear on the road towards Unterglauh ; 
another battery of twenty-four pounders was posted between Ober- 
glauh and Unterglauh, and the rest were disposed along the posts of 
the different brigades. 

Prince Eugene’s columns were soon seen stretching along the ele- 
vated ground behind Berghausen, but he was obliged to mn^e a con- 
siderable circuit, to avoid the deptructive fire that was opened upon 
him ; and he had great difficulty in bringing up his artille^, for the 
ground was intersected by ravines and rivulets, and covered with 
brushwood, while a heavy cannonade was opened from every part of 
the enemy’s right wing upon his advance. Marlborough ordered 
Colonel Blood to plant some guns upon the heights above Unterglauh, 
as the large masses, that were assembling above that village to pass the 
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bridges across the Nebel, had alroiidy excited the attention of Marshal 
Tallard. That general, who now saw tho attack that was meditated 
from that quarter, sent off an aide-de-camp to the Elector and Marshal 
Marsin, requesting that their reserve might be moved towards the 
centre ; but liis proposal was declined, from an apprehension that their 
whole force would be required to withstand the attack of Eugene. 
Marlborough was impatient at tlie long delay that intervened with- 
out hearing from the Prince, and sent repeated messengers to hasten 
his movements ; but at length, about midday, an aide-de-camp arrived 
to say that the Prince was ready in position, and orders were sent in 
every direction to proceed to the attack. 

About one Lord Cutts comniunctd the attack on Blindheim. The 
troops descended to tho Nebel under a heavy hre of grape, delibe- 
rately advanced towards the enclosures, and the gallant General Rowe, 
who commanded the leading brigade, struck his sword into the 
palisades before he gave the word to fire. In a few minutf's one- 
third of the brigade were killed or wounded, and Rowe himself 
amongst the number. Discouraged and broken, they fell back and 
were charged by three squadrons of gons-d’arnics, who seized their 
colours, but were repulsed by the Hessians, who recovered tho 
colours and drove buck the assailants. Lord Cutts instantly sent to 
General Lumley to send him up some cavalry, and five squadrons, 
under Colonel Palm, crossed the Nebel. These charged and drove 
back the French horse, but were so galled by the musketry that 
they must have gone back but for the brave Hessians. The brigades 
of Ferguson aud Healson advanced to the loft of the village, but could 
make no impression upon it. At length Marlborough perceived that 
Blindheim was occupied by a more poweiful body than he had antici- 
pated, and ordered Lord Cutts to convert his attack into a feiraed 
one, in order to prevent any troops from being detached against him. 

It was past four o’clock when Marlborough and Churchill had crossed 
the Nebel : the enemy observed them struggling for a passage, and 
brought guns from their right to enfilade their crowded columns. It 
would have been well for Tallard if he had brought forward troops to 
prevent the passage of the stream, but with great superciliousness 
lie remarked, when they brought him word that Marlborough had 
bridged the stream with pontoons, “ Oh ! M. le Due, if you want 
pontoons you shall have mine, if you will qome and fetch them.” 
Nay, BO obstinate was he in undcrv^uiiig the importance of this step, 
that it is related further that be sat down coolly with his staff to his 
repast while the allies wore crossing, and then rode off to the left 
wing to see what M. de Marsin was doing with Eugene. Zurlauben, 
the moment he saw the allied troops across the Nebel, attacked them, 
before they could disengage themselves. Several squadrons were 
driven back to the edge of the rivulet, but the infantry were suffi- 
ciently formed to rep^ the enemy’s cavalry by a heavy fire. The 
French Marshal at length returned and brought forward his second 
line of cavalry, and two battalions of the royal brigade, which, filing 
to the left of Unterglauh, opened a galling fire on the advancing 
troops ; but notwitlistanding the concentrated action of the enemy’s 
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troops upon the fords the broken squadrons rallied, and bv the 
exertions of General Lumley the whole passage of the Nebel woe 
effected. Ilompesch with the Dutch cavalry was now in line, and 
the Duke of Wurtemberg ^ith the Danes and Hanoverians spread 
towards Oberglauh. These last were charged by the right wing of 
Marsin and di iven back across the Nebel ; but the Prince of Hol- 
Btein>Bcck opportunely came up in support with eleven battalions 
above Oberglauh. Scarcely, however, did the head of this column ap- 
pear beyond the rivulet, when the Irish brigade in the I rench service 
charged them, under the command of the Marquis de Blainville, who 
was killed, while the two foremost battalions were cut to pieces, and 
the Prince of Holstein was mortally wounded and taken prisoner. 
Sail further to the right, the Danes and Prussians under the Prince 
of Anhalt carried a battery, ^nd spread destruction on the hostile 
intantr} , but the Bavarian cavalry coming up repulsed the imperial 
horse and fell on the flank of the Prussian infantry, recovered the 
battery and forced them to retreat. Anhalt, who commanded the 
infantry, rushed into the thickest of the combat, animated the 
men and rallied them in the wood. Eugene ralhing the cavalry 
led them again to the charge. They were at first successful, but 
getting entangled between the cross flres from Oberglauli and Lutzin- 
geii, they fell back in disorder across the Nebel. Eugene again re8toi*ed 
them to order and re crossed the rivulet. Four times did he rally his 
horse, who were at length so discouraged that their onset was feeble 
and undecisive. Leaving them in despair to the Prince of Hanover 
and the Duke of Wiirtemberg, he flew to his infantry, who still main- 
tiined their ground with incredible resolution. Stung by the prospect 
of defeat, Eugene exposed his person every whore : he had a horse 
killed under him, and he sa}s of himself, Un dragon Bavarois me 
couclia eii joue ; un de mes Danois le prdvint houreusement.’* In 
this awful suspense when both parties weie so close as to enable 
them to sec each other in the face, the Elector of Bavaria was seen 
emulating the conduct of Eugene, and riding from rank to rank to 
encourage his troops. It was five o’clock, and neither the Prince on 
the right nor Lord Cutts on the left had made any impression upon 
the enemy. The battle drew to a crisis. Marlborough in the centre 
had marshalled his cavalry and Infantry in such a manner as to 
leave intervals between the battalions, that they might be easily 
brought up to the support of one another. Tallard could only 
bring up to oppose him nine battalions of infantry from his second 
line, for it was one of the capital faults he committed in this action, 
to lock up all his infantry in the villages. Amidst a tremendous 
lire of cannon and musketry the allies moved up the ascent : they 
attained the summit of the hill, but failed to break the enemy. 
On the other hand the French cavalry tried in vain to break the 
English columns. Marshal Tallard, who had gone towards the left 
to see the course of events in that quarter, came back as soon as he 
heard that his centre was attacked, and placed himself at the head 
of a charge of his cavalry, where he was wounded, and his son fell 
dead by his side. In the confusion, and with his infirmity of dght. 
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he here mistook the allied cavaliy for his own and was taken prisoner. 
The nine battalions of infantry could no longer stand the force 
opposed to them, and at this moment no one was recognized as com- 
manding in the French army, who could take on himself to order up 
some oi the twenty-seven battalions which were in Blindheim. Marl- 
borough seized the opportunity to order a new charge of his cavalry, 
which broke the French horse, and their infantry, abandoned by them, 
were cut to pieces ; here Zurlauben, who had distinguished himself 
throughout the day with great gallantry, was killed. The right wing 
of Marsin’s cavalry fell back to avoid a flank attack, and the allies 
established themselves in the centre of the French lines. The hos- 
tile Cavalry fled on every side back towards llochstUdt, and thirty 
squadrons in the direction of Sondersheim and the Danube ; Hom- 
pesch was detached after the first, whilst Marlborough himself pur- 
sued the latter and literally drove them into the river. Numbers were 
killed, and taken prisoners, and hundreds were drowned. 

From the verge of the road above Lutziiigen,to which Eugene had 
hastened after his last attack, he observed the right of Marsin’s army 
filing towards the rear, and the Bavarian infantry moving into the 
village. Rightly judging that a tide in affairs had occurred and 
that the troops opposed to him were preparing to retreat, he, about 
seven o’clock, determined to renew the conflict with iiis infantry, and 
soon saw flames break forth from Lutzingen and Oberglauh, which 
proved that the enemy had abandoned those villages. His troops 
moved along the skirt of the wood bearing on the flank of the retreating 
Brmy,which was mistaken in the dusk by Marlborough lor the Bavarian 
portion of it. Having recalled Hompesch from the road to Iloch- 
BtUdt, he ordered him to charge these troops who were filing on Morse- 
lingen; and thus, by one of those common accidents which occur in 
the confusion of every battle at the fall of night, he might probably 
have finished with the ruin of Eugene’s army, as he had now anni- 
hilated that of the Elector and Marshal Marsin. 

The French troops still remained in the village of Blindheim. Their 
commander, De Cl^rambault, had gone out to obtain orders from 
Marshal Tallard, but had been carried away by the fugit'ves, 
and was drowned in tlie Danube, so that they were without a 
chief. Three times and in three different directions they endea- 
voured to rally, and escape, but they were hampered by the very 
means they had employed for their defence : they could not form in 
order of battle, and on every side, amongst the carts and palisades, 
they encountered a victorious cavalry commanded by Lumley and 
Ross, who compelled them to take refuge again behind their houses 
and enclosures. M. de Blanzac placing himself at the head of 
the regiments of Artois and Provence, and some others made a regu- 
lar sortie, but were encountered by Lord Cutts and Lord Orkney, 
who drove them back and entered the village with them. M. 
Deuouville then went forward, and returning with Lord Orkney by his 
side, proposed to the troops to accept his offers of capitulation. 
With despair and indignation, the soldiers submitted to their fate, 
though the regiment of Navarre burned their colours to save them 
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from capture ; and twenty-four battalions and twelve squadrons (or 
11,000 effective men) surrendered themselves prisoners of war and 
thus terminated the struggle of this eventful day. 

The victory was no sooner decided than Marlborough despatched 
his aide-de-camp, Colonel Parke, to England with this brief note, writ- 
ten in pencil on a slip of paper, tr>m out of a memorandum book, 
and which is still preserved in the family archives ot the Duke of 
Marlborough. It is addressed to the Duchess : — 

<< August 13th, 1704. 

I have not time to say more but to beg you will give my duty to 
** the Queen and let her know her army has had a glorious victory. 
Monsieur Tallord and two other generals are m iny coach, and 1 am 
follow ing the rest. The bearer, my aide-de-camp. Colonel Parke, will 
give her an account of what has passed : 1 shall do it in a day or 
two by another mtire at large. “ M 4RLBOROut.ii.*’ 

The cabinet at W indsor Castle in which her Majesty Quern Anne 
was Hitting, when this note was presented to her, remained known by 
tradition until George TV. made it part of the new library of that 
ro>al residence. She received the news with piety and gratitude. 
The tidings of the defeat reached Versailles in the midst of lejoicings 
for the birth of the King’s great-grandson, and no one dai'ed to 
announce it to Louis XI V., until at length Madame de Mamtenon took 
courage to tell him. The battle being ended, the two commanders 
visited Marshal Tallard at the quarters of the Prince of llusse. They 
found him very dejected, dispirited by defeat and by the death of his son, 
and wounded in one of his hands. He spoke immediately on the events 
of the day, and told the Duke that if his grace had deferred his visit 
(meaning his attack) a day longer, the Elector and ho would have 
waited on him first. The Mnrbhal congratulated the Duke that he had 
overcome the bebt troops in the world. I hope, sir,” replied hie 
grace, ** you will except those troops by whom they have been con- 
quered,” Marlborough gave orders for dressing the wounded, and 
putting theiLi under cover before he snatched a short interval of rciiose 
in a little water-mill near Hochstadt, in which he took up his head- 
quarters. Tn the night he ordered his armj to be drawn up with the left 
extending toSonderon and the right towards Mor8elingen,and Unit the 
soldiers Htiould he all night under arms. The soldiers quickly possessed 
themselves of all that was left in the enemy’s camp, and found no unwel- 
come booty in tents to cover them and food to eat. Such, says Voltaire, 
was the celebrated battle, which the French called the little of lloch- 
Btadt, the English Blenheim, and the Germans Plintheim or Blindheim 
— the latter naturally enough the most correctly. It has no pretensions 
whatever to pass by the name of Hochstiidt, with which the hatUe 
had nothing whatever to do ; and although the voice of fame has 
immortalized the name of Blenheim without any question whether it 
be a real name, or, what may more properly be called, a nom de 
guerrCf yet there is, in fact, no buch village. 

10. CoN•EqUE^C£S OF THE VlCTORT. 

The consequences of this battle were immense. The loss of the 
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allies was nearly 5000 killed and 8000 wounded, but that of the 
confederates cannot be so easily calculated. Tallard’a army was 
wholly dispersed and ruined, and of the whole force of 60,000 which 
went into action, not above 20,000 were ever reassembled. The 
poor Blector of Bavaria, who might have saved himself but from a 
regard to his obligations to the King of France, lost his electorate, 
and fled to Brnssels, where he met the Elector of Cologne, who had 
lost his likewise; in retreating from the field of battle he said to Mar- 
shal de Marsin, ** 1 have sacrificed my possessions for your King, would 
1 had also sacrificed my life.** The Elector sent for his wife to come 
to Ulm, but Marlborough and Eugene advanced to Sefeliiigen in tlio 
neighbourhood of that fortress, and entered into negotiations with 
the Electress to surrender it, and that she herself might remain 
undisturbed at Munich. During the period that the victorious gene- 
rals rentaiued in this camp, they were joined by the Margrave of Baden, 
whom they persuaded to raise the siege of liigoldstadt, in wliich 
he had made some progress, and convert it into a blockade, whilst 
detachments should be left under the command of General Thom- 
gen for the reduction of Ulm and other places gaiTisoned by the 
Gallo-Bavarian forces. In the meanwhile the confederate forces 
were to hasten after the enemy and to carry the war into the country 
be3'ond tlie Rhine. On the 28th, Marlborough broke up from the camp 
atSefelingcn ; on the2nd of September he passed theNeckoratLaufeu; 
and on the 7th the whole army had crossed the Rhine — the Margrave 
and Prince Eugene being with them. On the 9th they came up with 
the remains of th? Gallo- Bavarian army, now under the command of 
Villeroy, and crossed the Queich, the enemy still retiring befoi'e the 
confederates until they reached a position behind the Lauter. Prince 
Louis marched on the 12th to invest Landau, which was to be besieged 
by the Margrave, while Maidborough and Eugene covered the opera- 
tions. Taking into account the consternation that prevailed all over 
France, nothing could be more impolitic than this measure, which 
gave the enemy time for recovering and recruiting their forces. It 
was, however, a jiroposal on which the Prince of Badeii insisted witli 
uncommon obstinacy, not without the imputation of bail faith. 
Marlborough and Eugene were encamped at Croon WeiBBeiiberg,and 
Marshal Villeroy advanced bis army towards Landau as if he intended 
to attack the confederates. Landau was again invested on the 1 2th, 
and capitulated on honourable conditions on the 23rd of November, 
after having been defended with obstinate valour. The hereditary 
PiiiiCe of Hesse- Cassel invested the castle of Traerbach in the beginning 
of November, and in about six weeks tliis pla^e also capitulated. Ulm 
also surrendered to Thomgeu even before the trenches were opened. 

The Engli&h general, who was at least ns able in negotiations and 
court proceedings as he was in war, now repaired to Berlin to engage 
the King of Prussia to suspend certain claims he had upon the 
Dutch ; to entiT into the confederacy more earnestly ; and to furnisli 
8000 men to serve under Prince Eugene in Italy in the next cam- 
paign — all which his Majesty prummed ; and the Duke thence pro- 
ceeded to Hanover, where, as in all other places, he was received 
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with great distioction. From Hanover he went to the Hague, where 
he was congratulated hy the States General on his victories at Schel- 
lenberg and Bleiiheim,aud was as much considered as if he had become 
their Stadtholder. Before Marlborough returned home, he received 
from the Emperor Leopold a letter couched in the warmest terms of 
acknowledgment, and announcing to him in form his elevation to a 
place among the Princes of the Empire. 

He arrived at the palace of St. James in the middle of Decem- 
ber, bringing with him Marshal Tallard and some others of his moist 
distinguibhed prisoners, with the other trophies of his great victory. 
On the IStli, the day after his arrival, the Duke took his seat in the 
House of Peers, and was welcomed by the Lord KecMr with an 
address of congratulation. On the same day a committee of the 
House of Commons waited upon him with the thanks of their house 
for his glorious services. On the 3rd of January the trophies of his 
victories were removed from the Tower, where they were first depo- 
sited, to Westminster Hall. Amidst the thunder of artillery and the 
shouts of an exulting multitude, the prucobsion moved through the 
streets of London in solemn pomp, and, traversing the Green Park, 
was viewed by the Queen from one of the windows of the palace. 
Since the defeat of the Spanish Armada, so trininpbant a s^>ectacle 
had never gladdened the eye of a British public ; nor was the effect 
unworthy of the occasion ; tlie pulse of the nation beat high with joy, 
and the names of Anne and Marlborough were mingled amidst the 
testimonies of tumultuous exultation which burst from all ranks and 
orders of society. Queen Anne sent a message to the House of 
Commons that she purposed to convey to the Duke of Marlborougli 
«^nd his heirs the interest of the Crown in- the manor and honour of 
Woodstock, with the hundred ot Wootcon ; and requested their aid 
in making the transfer. Her Majesty accompanied the grant witii 
an order to the Board of Works to erect at the expense of the 
Crown a splendid palace, to bear the name of Blenheim ; hut the 
Duke did not live long enough to see the completion of this splendid 
monument to his fame — which, indeed, could never have been com- 
pleted at all, but for the increasing energy, and undiminished devotion 
to his person, of his celebrated wife, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

11. The War in Flanders. 

In Flanders nothing of moment occurred during this campaign. 
Overkirk made two attempts upon the French lines, and actually pene- 
trated them, but could not maintain the footing he had gained ; and 
Baron Spaar bombarded Bruges and Namur with 9000 Dutch troops. 
On the other hand, the Elector of Bavaria, who had fled to Brussels 
after his defeat, assembled all bis troops at Tirlemont, and formed a 
scheme for surprising the Dutch general ; but the French court, ap- 
prehensive of his temerity, sent Yilleroy to watch him, and the^Mar- 
shal finding him intent on giving battle, represented the impossibility 
of buccess, and at lengtli flatly refused to march, praducing the 
French King’s order to avoid an engagement. 
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12. The War in Italy. 

In Italy the French met with no opposition. The Duke of Savoy 
was obliged to lie inactive. He witnessed the Duke do Vonddme 
reduce Vercelli and Ivre, and undertake the siege of Verac, whilst 
lie posted his little army on the other side the Po at Crescentino, 
where he had a bridge of communication, by which he occasionally 
supplied the place with fresh troops and provisions, so that it held 
out five months against all the efforts of the French general 

13. The Revolt in Hungary. 

Marlborough had employed his influence and address to bring 
about areconciliation between the Emperor and his revolted subjects in 
Hungary, whose formidable insurrection, promoted by the French, had 
embarrassed the operatioiisof the present campaign ; and theministers 
of the allies pressed the Emperor to enter into a negotiation tor a peace 
with the rebels. Conferences were accordingly held on the subject, 
but on the one side Uagotski aimed at the principality of Transylvania, 
which the Emperor would not relinquish ; and Leopold, who might 
have listened to terms in the moment of danger, would give ear to 
none when the danger was passed. He was not a little alarmed by a 
revolution at the Ottoman Porte, until the new Sultan sent him an 
£raurance that he would give no assistance to the malcontents in 
Hungary. 

14. The War in Scandtnavu. 

In Poland the diet assembled by the command of Charles of Sweden, 
who had by his victories deposed King Augustus, elected Stanislaus, 
Leezinski, Palatine of Posiiania, King of Poland, whilst Charles still 
maintained his army in the kingdom — more intent upon humbling his 
adversary than upon the government of his own dominions, or the 
progress of Peter the Great, who recovered Narva by assault after a 
regular siege,rayaged Livonia,and made incursions into Sweden itself. 

15. The War in Spain. 

A considerable part of the contest of this year found a theatre in the 
Peninsula ; where an English force, under the command of the 
Duke of Schomberg and the Earl of Gidway, consisting of 6000 
English and Dutch troops, had been scut to assist the Archduke 
Charles, now called King Charles, in his bold enterprise of invading 
Spain and dethroning Philip, grandson of Louis XIV. Great pre- 
parations had been expected on the part of tlio King of I’ortugal, 
now a member of the confederacy ; but the Portuguese ministry 
favoured the French in secret ; and the people were averse to here- 
tics ; so that upon the arrival of the King and the allied troops at 
Lisbon, they found nothing prepared, and were obliged to distribute 
themselves among the garrisons on the frontiers. Here they were 
menaced by a force under the Marshal Duke of Berwick, natural son 
of James II., by the Duke of Marlborough’s sister, and now a grandee 
of Spain, and in command of the troops of the Bourbon King. The 
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Kin^ of Portugal had promised to enter Spain with Cliarles by the 
middle of May, but was not ready till the beginning of June, when 
they reached Santaretn. Berwick repaired to Aluantalra on the 3rd 
of Ma} , and advanced with an army composed of twenty-five bat- 
talions and forty squadrons In two days he captured Salvatierra, 
and without delay Segura, Monsanto, and Castelo Branco surrendered 
to them. Here he heard that General Fagel was encamped with 
two Dutch battalions seven or eight leagues distant, near Sobreira, 
and he forthwith detached a force under the Marquis de Thong to sur- 
prise them ; which succeeded so efiectually that all but Fagel Imnaeli 
were captured. He then pushed on to Portalegre, in which he 
captured two Portuguese and one English battalion. The Portuguese 
General, Las Miiias(who shared the 4‘ommand with Lord Galwu>), with 
about eighteen battalions and as many squadrons, roused hiinsclfj 
started from Almeida, retook Moiisanto,and afterwards defeated a body 
of Fniioh mid Spaniards, commanded b\ Ronquillo, near the river 
Zarza, and drove them to Alcantara. Berwick advanced to their 
assistance, and on the retreat of the allies sat down before Castelo 
Da Vide. At the end of four da}s the governor offered to capitu- 
late, but tlie English battalion in garrison resisted and tried to take 
the castle, but were at last obliged to submit to the terms conceded 
to the Portuguese govenior. Tiie whole army of the allies in Spain at 
this juncture was composed of thirty-six battalions, of which ten were 
English and Dutch, and of fifty squadrons. 

Berwick had under his command eighteen weak battalions and 
thi rtyr seven weak squadrons, and was very badly supplied with pro- 
visions, but he was strongly posted with this force on the banks of the 
^.gueda, so that nothing could be attempted against him. On the 
other hand he could do nothing in consequence of the events that 
were oocuiring in the south ot the Peninsula. The great fault of 
the allied generals in Spain wms in dividing their forces, one on one 
side the Tagus and iiiie on the oilier, without even the precaution of 
a bridge of boats ; but, besides this, Scliomberg disagieed with the 
Dutch <ind Portuguese coiiiinaiiders, and this want of concert ruined 
the C.IUSC. He was, therefore, recalled, and was succeeded by Lord 
Cialwaj in the command of die allied troops. This general was a 
rreiicbman by birth, and thus by a singular chance the English were 
now beaded by a French and the French by an English general. 

Hi. Admiral Sir Gkorgh Rookb capturis Gibraltar. 

Sir George Rooke after landing King Charles at Lisbon sent a 
squadron to ciuise off Cape S|iartel, under the command of itear- 
Adiinral Dilkes, who on the I2ili of March took three Spanish ships 
of war bound from St. Sebastian to Cadiz. Pressed by King Charles, 
who had been given to believe that the people of Barcelona and Ca- 
talonia would declare in his favour, Rooke took on board the Prince of 
Ilesse-Darmstadt, who liad been Viceroy of Catalonia, and sailed for 
Ikirccloiia, where he invited the governor to declare for King Charles. 
1'he goveraor refused, and by the advice of Hesse-Darmstadt, who 
assured him that the inhabitants would oblige the governor to sur- 
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render, Hooke disembarked some marines, and fired a few bomb* 
sholls into the place ; but the governor was firm, and there was no 
sign of rising, so that the marines were re-embarked, and Rooke sailed 
away. Off Toulon he learned that vast preparations were making 
there to equip a fleet to join that of Brest, under the command of 
the Count de Toulouse, a natural son of Louis XIV. On this he 
returned towards the Straits, where he was joined on the IGih of 
June by a good squadron under Sir Cloudesly Shovel. On the 17th 
of July, when about seven leagues to the eastward of Tetuan, a 
council of war was called on board the ** Royal Catharine,” wherein 
it was represented that Gibraltar, one of the most important fortresses 
in the world, was at that moment weakly garrisoned, and it was re- 
solved that an attempt should be made to carry it by a sudden assault. 

On the 2l8t of July the whole fleet came to anchor in Gibraltar 
Bay. The marines, amounting to about 2000 men, were placed under 
the command of the Prince of Hesse-Darrastadt, and landed on that 
narrow, short, sandy isthmus, known by the name of the Neutral 
Ground. Having thus cut off all communications with the country, 
the Prince summoned the Spanish governor, who, weak as he was, 
declared that he would defend the place to the last. On the following 
day Rooke ordered Rear-Admirals B>ng and Vander Dussen to range 
their ships in lino and batter the works, but the w ind blew so hard, that 
they could not get into position and order. On the 23rd, however, soon 
after daybreak, the ships lay with their broadsides to the works. 
Rooke gave the signal, and the cannonading was commenced with 
tremendous effect, and kept up so biiskl) that in five or six hours the 
enemy were driven from many of their guns at a place called the South 
Mole Head ; which being perceived b> the Admiral, he ordered Captain 
Whittaker to ami all the boats and assault that quarti r. C.tptain 
Hicks and Captain Jumper, who happened to be nearest the Mole, im- 
mediately manned their pinnaces and landed, sword in hand, followed 
by their men, and by those in the other boats. The Spaniards sprung 
a mine, by which two lieutenants and about forty private soldiers wore 
killed, and sixty wounded. The assailants, iieverthelessytook posst ssion 
of the great jdatforni, and kept their ground until the ainval of 
Captain Whittaker and the rest of the seamen, who stormed a redoubt 
(now the eight-gun battery) between the Mole and the town. On the 
24th the governor, Don Diego de Salinas, capitulated, and our men 
threw open the gates which led to the isthmus for the entrance of 
the Prince of Hesse and the marines. The garrison, consisting at most 
of 150 men, marched out with the honours of war. On entering 
the town Darmstadt hoisted the Spanish standard and proclaimed 
King Charles, but Sir George Rooke interposed and took pOBsession 
of the place in the name of the Queen of England. The fortress was 
found very strong and was well provided with ammunition and military 
stores. This most important conquest was achieved with the loss of 
about sixty killed and 216 wounded on the part of the English. Thus 
was carried in three days the famous old rock which has since' sus- 
tained sieges of many months’ duration ; a place so strong by nature 
and so fortified by modem science, by successive excavations, and other 
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works, that it has baffled more than once the united power of France 
and Spain ; and can scarcely be taken so lon^ as England remains 
sufficiently strong at sea to keep it well provisioned and garrisoned. 
Gibraltar has ever since remained in the possession of the English, 
and is of the utmost advantage for anno^ng an enemy in war^ or 
sheltering the British trade in peace. 

17. Thr Naval Baitlb off Malaga. 

A sufficient gaiTison being left under the Prince of Hesse as go- 
vernor, the admirals returned to Tetuan ; and on the 9th of August 
descried the united fleets of Brest and Toulon, all clean fitted, and 
out of harbour in excellent condition, fifty-two in number, com- 
manded by the Count de Toulouse. The allied fleet numbered in all, 
English and Dutch, fifty-three ships of the line, but they were foul and 
thinly manned, having been long at sea, and not only weakened by 
ordinar} casualties, but by the abstraction of nearly all the marines 
to form the garrison of Gibraltar. Rooke, however, determined to 

S e, and on Sunday, the 13th of August, (the same day on which 
eim was fought,) he came up with the enemy about eleven 
leagues to the northward of Malaga. The battle began at ten o’clock 
by Rooke bearing down on the French, who were formed in lino. The 
first to engage were the Count de Toulouse in the “ Foudroyant ” 
and Rooke in the ** Royal Catharine and the French assert that 
their ship beat off the English. Admiral de Villetto engaged Sir 
C. Shovel, and was set on fire and obliged to leave the line, but was 
not pursued ; Admiral Belleisle’s ship shared the same fate. About two 
o’clock the French crowded all sail to force through the English line, 
bat failed, and their van gave way. Byng and Bilkes in the ** St 
George” and ” Shrewsbury’' were both obliged to quit the line for 
want of shot. The fight was maintained at long shots until night 
set in, when Toulouse bore away to leeward under a light breeze. 
On the following morning the fleets were still in sight of each other 
and the wind favourable for the French attack, but they made no use 
of their advantage, and on the I6th they sailed away followed by 
Rooke, who would have renewed the combat had he been able. 
Nut a ship was taken on either side, but the loss of human life was 
great. The loss of the English and Dutch was computed at nearly 
3000 men ; but as the French had lost 200 officers, it was assumed 
that they must have lost as many as 4000 men. The French ac- 
counts admit that seven of their ships were set on fire, but they 
neverthcloBs blame the Count de Toulouse for not renewing the 
fight the following morning : M. d’Estr^es, the admiral in charge, 
did however call a council of war, which decided against it. The 
allied fleets were very much shaken, for besides other casualties, 
the Dutch flag-ship ” Albemarle,” Admiral Kellenbei|;, blew up ; 
and there were no less than ten jury-masts in the fleet ; but Rooke 
continued to keep the sea, and did not lose sight of his enemy, 
till he saw them safe within three days in the harbour o'f Toulon. 
King philip nevertheless assumed it as a victory, and sent hie bastard 
cousin the Order of the Golden Fleece, with a letter written in the 
VoL. I. JB 
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highest Castilian. Both sides fought with great bravery incontesta- 
bly, but the Count de Toulouse was not in a state to take the sea 
again that summer : nor did the French venture another great en- 
gagement at sea during the whole war, for victory remained with 
that party who still kept the element. Louis XlV. in the depth 
of his fortunes thought it politic to claim a victor}, and struck 
a medal to record it, but there can be no question that the French 
ran into port and that the English kept the sea. Rooke sailed to 
Gibraltar to relit, and towards the end of the month he sailed for 
England, leaving a squadron with Sir John Leake to protect the 
coast of Portugal and to keep Gibraltar, threatened by the Spanish 
General Yalladarias, who, towards the end of October, presented him- 
self (m the Neutral Ground with a view to invest the rock, and was 
shortly joined there by a French general ol great activity and mili- 
tary science, tlie Marsh.^! de Tess^ ; but neither the Frenchman nor 
the Spaniard could do any thing against the place, and after four or 
five months the siege vas raised. The Prince of Hesse exhibited 
many proofs of valour, and resisted an attempt to scale the rock by 
the Siianiards. Thus not only was this great acquisition secured, but 
a timely and most important diversion effected in favour of the allied 
troops in the Peninsula. 

Tlie two greatest men in England in the year 1704 wercdoubtless the 
Duke of Marlborough and Sir George Rooke. The one was general- 
issimo of the land forces, and the other admiral of the fleet of 
England ; and both gained for their country (on the same day) vic- 
toiies which crippled the enemies of their country to the end of the 
war. Rooke, moreover, added the most important acquisition of Gib- 
raltar as a conquest of his sword. Yet such is the unfathomable 
caprice of fortune, uiid such in England is the injustice of party 
spirit, that the one being a Whig and the other a Tory, and the Whigs 
being in power, Marlborough secured honours, wealth, and applause, 
whilst Rooke gained neither one nor the other. The former was 
kuflered to enjoy his hour, though the same fate as Rooke’s came upon 
him whoii the ascendancy of his rivals prevailed ; but now he lug- 
gared the gratitude of his Queen and country. Sir George Ror ki on 
the contrary returned from his great services, to be received indeed by 
hik Sovereign with great distinction in her palace, hut in silence by the 
I’arliameiit ; and sucli was the ingratitude of his country that he 
thought himself obliged to resign ^1 his employments and to retire 
into private life. The Duke had wealth as well as honours heaped 
upon him, but when Sir George died, a few years subsequently, he 
said, 1 do not leave much, but what I leave was honestly gotten : 
never cost a sailor a tear, nor the nation a farthing.” 
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1. WAR IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. — 2 . MARLBOROUGH FORCES THE 
FRENCH LINES. — 3. OFFERS BATTLE NEAR WATERJ/N).— 4. WAR IN 
ITALY. — 5. WAR IN SPAIN. — <>. THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH TAKES 
BARCELONA. — 7- CATALONIA AND VALENCIA DECLARE FOR KING 
CHARLES. — 8 . WAR IN HUNGARY. — 9. WAR IN SCANDINAYIA. — 10. 
NAVAL WAR. 


1. War in the Low Countries. 

Early in March the Duke of Marlborough left England for Holland. 
It had been determined that the seat of war should be this year upon 
the Moselle, where preparations had been made, and magazines of all 
sorts had been formed at Treves. He calculated qd heiug able to act 
with 90,000 men. Having concerted with the States General and the 
allied generals the necessary measures for opening tho campaign, 
he set out early in April for Maestricht. He was to he con- 
fronted tins year by Marshal Villars, almost the only real soldier left 
in a high command to the French king, and who if not a great strate- 
gist was far superior to Yilleroy, and the other generals, who were 
tho mere nominees of Madame do Maintenon and tho Jesuit party. 
Villars, indeed, was a first-rate general and a dashing and resolme 
soldier. - 

In tho month of May Marlborough went to'^dstadt to visit the 
Margrave of Uaden, who was, or pretended to be, in bad health. The 
Prince was induced to promise that he would march with alargo detach- 
ment towards the Saar and Musello to act in concert with tho Duke, 
and that he would leave a sufficient number of troops under General 
Tliungcn for the security of the lines of Lauterberg and Stollhofen. 
The confederate army, on the faith of this promise, passed the Mo- 
selle and Saar in the middle of June and encamped at Elft in sight 
of tho enemy, who retired with great precipitation and intrenched 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Coningsmacheren. The Duke’s 
design was to besiege Saar Louis within the Frencli frontier. But 
the Margrave failed in the performance of his engagement. He 
feigned himself ill and repaired to the baths ; but tho worst suspi- 
cion was, that he had been corrupted by the French, for he was 
thought to he jealous of Marlborough, and apprehending that the 
entire glory of what might happen would acoruo to tho Duke, chose 
rather to defeat his whole design than that tho English general 
should carry away the honour of the campaign. The Duke finding 
himself in consequence obliged to retreat, sent in a note with a trum- 
pet to Marshal Villars to apologize for ducampiiig, ** I/o me the 
‘^justice,*’ said he, to believe that my defeat is entirely owing to the 
** failure of the Prince of Baden, but that my esteem fi>r yon is still 
^ greater than my resentment for his conduct.” 

E 2 
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2. Marlborough forceb thb French Lines. 

Intdligenee however of an alarming character had, in truth, induced 
the Duke to change the scene of operations. Mar^l Villeroy deter- 
mined to take advantage of his superiority on the side of the Nether- 
lands, and to put General Overkirk on the defensive, had invested Hoy 
and carried on his operations so vigorously, that he took it in a few 
days, and had now advanced to the reduction of Li£ge. On the 18th 
inde^ he had actually begun his works before the citadel. Marshal 
Overkirk cautiously kept within his lines, for he was unable to keep 
the field. Marlborough was no sooner informed of all these circum- 
stances, than he resolved to return to the Netherlands. He set his 
troops in motion on the 19th of June, and marched with such expedi- 
tion that he passed the Maese on the Ist of July. On the Duke’s 
approach, Villeroy abandoned his enterprise at Liege and retired 
within his lines along the Mehaigne. Maidborough then united him- 
self with Overkirk and recaptured Huy on the 1 2th of July. The 
English general now resolved to strike some blow of importance that 
should atone for his disappointment on the Moselle, and sent General 
Hompesch to the States with a proposal for attacking the French hues. 
The enemy had 100 battalions and 160 squadrons. The allied army 
did not exceed 60,000 men. In order to divide attention, Overkirk 
made a feigned movement and passed the Mehaigne on the 17th, as 
if he iiitonded to attack the lines about Meffelen. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded. The French weakened the other parts, and Marlborough 
began to march on the night of the 17th»18th of July, in order to 
force a passage through the lines at Heylissem, Wauge, Neerhespen, 
and Oostmalen. These posts were taken with little difficulty, «but 
before the Duke could bring up his infantry the enemy advanced with 
fifty squadrons and twenty battalions, and began to fire from eight 
pieces of cannon (they are said to have been formed with triple bar- 
i-els) which did considerable execution. The Duke perceiving that 
they were continually reinforced, ordered Baron Hompesch to make 
a charge of cavalry, which soon broke and dispersed their 1 orm. 
These, however, rallied and again advanced, sustained by their in- 
fantry, but after a warm and short engagement the French horse 
were defeated wiA the loss of some guns. The infantry seeing them- 
selves abandoned' in the plain, retreated in great disorder between 
the villages of Heylissem and Golsteven, where they were joined by 
ihe rest of their army, and formed again in order of battle. The 
Duke now ordered all his troops to enter the French lines, and ex- 
tended his right towards the Great Geete and Tirlemont, where the 
enemy had left a battalion which surrendered at discretion. In this 
action the confederates took the Marquis d’ Alegre, commanding in 
chief, two lieutenants-general, one major-general, and two brigadiers, 
mrith many officers, and a great many soldiers, prisoners ; besides 
colours, kettle-drums, and ten pieces of cannon. In the fight, as the 
Duke advanced to the charge at the head of several squadrons, a 
Bavarian officer rode up to attack him, hut raising himself in his 
stirrups to strike at greater advantage, lost his balanoe, fell his 
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horse, sod was immediately slain. This wing of the army thus de« 
fcated was now foimied into a square by M. de Caramanand retreated 
in spite of all opposition by the defile of Noduwez. 

The Elector of Bavaria and Marshal Villeroy retired by Jodoigne 
and passed the Geete and the Deule with ^at expedition, and took 
possession of the stmn;; camp at Parck, against the height of Louvain. 
The enemy moved so quick that Marlborongh took prisoners 1200 men 
marching through the plain of Parck, who could not keep up with 
the retiring army. He was encamped with his right at the abbey of 
Vhersbeck, and his left before Bicrbeck, under the cannon of Lou- 
vain. He sent a detachment to attack some posts on the Deule, 
which had been left slenderly guarded, but though it passed the 
river and repulsed* the enemy, yet for want of timely support it was 
obliged to repass it and retire. The capture of these lines was cele- 
brated at London, Vienna, and the Hague with great rejoicing, and 
Marlborough’s glory was greatly increased by it. 

3. Offers Battle near Waterloo. 

On the 16th of August the Duke came to Corb'ilsand continued his 
march oii Genapp^ imd Fischermout. On the 17th General Domprd 
took the post oi Waterloo. On the 18th the confederate army were 
drawn up in order of battle before the enemy, who extended from 
Overibche, near the wood of Soignies, to Neerische, with the little 
river Ische in their front, so as to cover Brussels and Louvain. 
Marlborough had now got the French forces into a position where he 
liight ha\e annihilated them, and proposed to attack them immedi- 
ately before they should have recovered themselves from their con- 
steniation — andOvorkirk approved of the design; but it was opposed 
by Schlangenberg and other Dutch officers, so that the Dutch field- 
deputies refused to let thtir troops act. The Duke being thus obliged 
to relinijuish the scheme, wrote to the States General, complaining 
of their ha\ ing withdrawn the confidence which they had reposed 
in him while he acted in Germany. The letter having been pnhlished 
at the Hague, excited murmuiw among the Dutch people, and the 
English nation was so meensed at tlie presumption of tlie deputies 
that the Karl of Pembroke, lord president of the council, was sent as 
envoy exti-aordinary to Holland, with instructions to demand satis- 
faction. The States, however, anticipated his journey by makiugsub- 
misaiunto the Duke and removing Schlangenberg from his command. 
The confederate army in tlie meanwhile returned to Corbaia, from 
whence it marched to camp at Periwitz. The town of Sout-Leenwe, 
eitusted in the middle of a morass, which constituted the chief defence 
of the French lines, was taken by a detachment under G«>neral Dedem, 
and the Duke ordered the lines from this place to the Mehatgne to be 
levelled, and the town of Tirlemont to be dismantled. Then passing 
tho Demer he encamped at Aersohot on the 19th of September. On 
the 24th of October the Count de Noyelles invested Sanvliet, which 
surrendered before the end of the month, and Marlborough closed 
the campaign, repairing to Vienna to arrange that for the next 
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year. He was received with great diatiuction by the Emperor and 
created Prince of Mildenheim. 


4. Wab in Italt. 

Nothing of any importance occurred on the Upper Rhine between 
the Margrave and Villars. The latter passed the Rhine aud took 
Homburg on the 6th of August, but the allies obliged him to repass 
that river, and forced the French lines at Ilagcnau. In Italy the 
French wore rather regaining the ascendancy. Prince Eugene was 
now on that side of the Alps with a weak army and a dispirited col- 
league in the Duke of Savoy ; and on the 1 6th of August a battle was 
fought at Cassano between Prince Eugene and the Duke do Venddme 
with dubious success, in which the Prince was wounded. The Duke de 
Feuillade i-educed Chiiisa and invested Nice, which after an obstinate 
defence surrendered on December the 9th. All the considerable places 
belonging to the Duke of Savoy, excepting Coni and Turin, were now 
ill the hands of the enemy, ainl his little army was reduced to 12,090 
men, which he could hardly support. Pressed on nil sides to submit 
to the necessity of affairs, he neverthuloss adhered to the alliance 
with surprising fortitude. 

6. Wab in Spain. 

The campaign in Portugal opened advantageously for the allies. 
A great error had been committed by the Rouibon King in sending 
back to France the Duko of Berwick, who was indisputably superior 
to those who succeeded him. The young Queen was asked why they 
did not retain a man who had all the qualities of a great general, and 
she replied, ** C’est un grand diablc d*Anglais sec, qtii va toujours 
droit devant lui.” More niiglit have been done for King Charles but 
for the dissensions and jealousies of the generals — namely, the Earl 
of Galway, who commanded the English ; Fagel, who commanded the 
Dutch ; and Las Minas, wdio commanded the Portuguese. The allies 
commenced the campaign by invading Spain from the different fn n- 
tiers of Boira and Alemtejo. Galway took Valencia and Alcantj.ra 
by assault in May. Albur(]uerque surrendered upon articles. Las 
Miiias reduced the town of Salvatierra, plundered and burned Sarca, 
but retired from Pennniacor at the approaeli of tho enemy. A new 
army, however, took the field from England this year, commanded 
by the most daring and hrillant soldier of the day, the witty, eccentric, 
and imscrnpulouB Earl of Potc^rborough. lie sailed from Portsnionth 
with Sir CloudeslybhovelinMaywith 5000 men, andtookKing Charles 
on board at Lisbon, (os he passed,) entertaining his Majesty and his 
suite most munificently at his own private cost on the voyage from the 
Titgus. Here they were joined by Sir John Leake and the Dutch Ad- 
miral Allumoiide. In a council of war they determined to put to sea 
with forty-eight ships of the line, which should be stationed between 
Cujie Spartel and the Bay of Cadiz, in order to prevent the junction of 
the Toulon and Brest squadrons. The Prince of Hesse- Darmstadt ar- 
riving from Gibral tar, assured KingCharles that Catalonia andValeneia 
were atttiched to his Majesty’s interest, and the King, bemg weary of 
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Pot aga1,reBoWe<L>toaccompAny the Earl ofPetcrborough to Barcelona, 
lie accordiugl.v embarked with him on board the **R>inelBgb/’ and the 
fleet Bailed on the 2Bth of July — Galway having reinforced tliein with 
two regiments of English dragoons, and the Prince of Hes<^e with the 
English guards from Gibi'altar. On the lltli of August they an- 
chored in the Bay of Alten, where the Earl of Peterborough published 
a manifesto in the Spanish language, which had such an effect, that 
on all sides, from the villages and the mountains, hundreds acknow- 
Ic dged King Charles ns their lawful Sovereign. They seized the town 
of Denid. for his service, and sent thither a garrison of 400 men 
under General Ramos. Finding the disposition of the inhabitants so 
good, and knowing that insurrections against the Bourbon King had 
broken out in other quarters, Peterboiough, with his characteristic 
daring, proposed making a forced maivli inland, and setting the 
Austrian on his throne at Madiid, which capital he was confident he 
could carry hy a ernip de 7}Min, His project was oveiTuIed ; but it 
may be doubted whether it would not linve been easier to inarch and 
take Madrid than to lay siege to Barcelona, garrisoned by 5000 men, 
under the Duke de Popoli. This was now ])roposed by the Princo 
of Darmstadt, wbo joined m the expedition as a voliintoer, and it was 
a]>proved by tlic Enrl and Sir Cloudesly Shovel. Some of the generals 
serving under Peterborough were of opinion that the attempt amounted 
to madness, and they were confirmed that tlie man was mod, when, 
throwing off all routine and military pedantry, the Earl detorniincd to 
attack the castle before taking the town. At Barcelona, nevertheless, 
they disembarked on the S2nd of August, and immediately invested 
4lie city, but for throe weeKs no serious iin])ress»ion could be made by 
the besiegers. Peterborough had observed that if lie could rmly take 
the strong fort of Monjuicli, which commanded the towm, the town 
itself niuht fall ; and he resolved to try it wliile his men were fresh 
and vigorous, and free from those casualties and miseries which in- 
evitably attend protracted sieges Accordingly he took a near view 
of the castle in iiersoii, discovered enough to convince liim that 
the garrison in it was neither strong nor vigilant, and communicated 
his design to no one but to the Princo of Hesse. 

6. The Earl of PaTcnnoiiouGU takes Bakcelo.na. 

Having re-erohnrked someof hia troops inordcr to iniprcss the Span- 
iards witli tho belief that he had given up hisonterprise, and was on the 
point of sailing away, the Enrl suddenly ordered about 1400 men under 
arms on the night of the 3rd of Se]>teniber, and sent them by two 
different by-roads to fall upon tho castle. The first body he led in 
person, having the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt and 800 men with 
him. The second body was led byiGenci*al S*anliope. About day- 
break Peterborough, with no artillery but a few small field-pieces 
and mortars, fell upon the castle, and established himself on the out- 
works ; but in tlie attack his friend the Pnnee received a shot in tho 
body and expired soon after. Stanhope, mistaking his way, did not 
come up for some time, and the Spanish governor made a fierce sally, 
hoping to sweep the absailants before him down the hill. But Peter- 
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borough and hia brave associates kept their ground, and the Spaniards 
thinking them more numerous than they were, wheeled round and 
retired within the castle. Stanhope now came up, and they threw a 
few bomb •shells into the fort, one of which fortunately fell into the 
magazine, and blew it up ; causing the ^eath of the governor and 
some of the best officers, on which the fort surrendered without 
delay. 

This great point being gained, the English general erected his bat- 
teries against the town, with the help of the mique}ets and seamen. 
The bomb-ketches fired with such execution that the governor Ve- 
lasco agi'eed to surren<ler the town, if not relieved within four days. 
During < this interval some of the troops found means to climb over 
the ramparts into the town, where they began to commit the most 
barbarous excesses. The viceroy of the province, the Duke de Popoli, 
complained to Peterborough. "They must be the troops of the 
" Prince of Hesse,** replied the Earl ; ** allow me to enter the city with 
" my English forces, and T will oblige the Germans to retire, save 
" the city from ruin, itnd come back again to finish the terms of the 
" capitulation.** Velnscuaccordingly admitted Peterborough with his 
troops, and these drove out the Germans and Catalonians, who were 
committing such horrors, and obliged them to quit the plunder they 
had taken. By accident the Earl was enabled to rescue the Duchess de 
Popoli from the hands of the brutish soldiers, and restored the fair 
lady to her lord. Having appeased the tumult and dispelled and 
calmed the alarm of the citizens, Peterborough returned to his former 
station, leaving the inhabitants of Barcelona amazed at such an in- 
stance of magnanimity and moderation in a people, whom they had 
been taught to consider as heretics and barbarians. In a few days 
the governor capitulated, and on the 4th of October King Charles 
entered the city in triumph. His Majesty writing to Queen Anne on 
tlie occasion, says, " Your Majesty*B ti-oops behaved with a discipline 
" and generosity beyond example.” 

7. Catalonia and Valencia declatie for King Charles. 

Immediately after this remarkable achievement, the whole of Cata- 
lonia declared for King Charles, with the exception of Rosas. It 
was now determined in a cnimcd of war that the King and the Earl 
should continue in Catalonia with the land forces ; that Sir Clondesly 
Shovel should return to England ; that tw'enty-five English and fif- 
teen Dutch ships of war should winter at Lisbon, under the command 
of Leake and Wassenaer ; and that four English and two Duteh 
frigates should remain at Barcelona. Velasco was sent, with the 
garrison, prisoners to Malaga ; the rest engaged to enter the service 
of Charles : the Count de Ceifuentes secured many towns fur King 
Charles, and Don Raphael Nevat, revolting with his whole regiment 
of horse from King Philip, joined General Ramos at Denia, and these 
chiefs made themselves masters of several places in the kingdom r>f 
Valencia. Flushed with such unexpected success, they marched 
against the city of Valencia, which they surprised, making prisoner 
of the Marquis ^de Villa Garcia, the viceroy, at the same time. 
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The enemy, however, eent a body of 6000 men nmler Count de las 
Torres to invest San Matheo, garrisoned by 500 miquelets under 
Colonel Jones. Peterborough marched thither with 1000 infantry 
and 200 dragoons, and by means of feigned intelligence artfully con- 
veyed to the Count, induced that general tr» abandon the siege with 
precipitation. The Earl afterwards took possesainn of Nules, and 
raising troops and purchasing horses, he assembled a little army 
of ten squadrons of herse, four battalions of regular troops, and 
about 3000 militia ; and receiving intelligence that sixteen tweuty- 
four-puunders were shipped off for Alicant, he intercepted them alt 
with stores and ammunition enough for a siege. He then marched 
to Molviedro, which surrendered to him, and entered Valencia, where 
the inhabitants expressed uncommon marks of joy at his arrival in 
their city, and he made his residence there some time. 

The whole of this campaign is like a piece of romance ; for by it 
the Earl of Peterborough indisputably gave to the military history 
of his country one of its most sparkling episodes. The officers who 
were with him could scarcely credit what he had done with snch 
insufficient means, even when they saw the work achieved, and the 
Spaniards said the Earl had a devil in him, and could only have 
accomplished it by the aid of necromancy. King Charles wrote a let- 
ter with Ills own hand to the Queen of England containing a circuni- 
Htantial detail of his affairs, with the warmest expressions uf acknow- 
ledgment and the highest encomiunis on the Earl of Peterborough. 

The Marsha 1 de Tess^, after vainly endeavouring to retake Gib- 
raltar, turned the siege into a blockade and withdrew the greater 
part of his forces. 

Towards the end of September the Earl of Galway, on the other 
side of the Peninsula, invested Badajoz, but losing his hand by a 
cannon-hall, he was obliged to be carried off the field, leaving the 
conduct of the siege to the Dutch General Fagel. The General 
encountered, however, a very strong resistance, and the Marshal de 
'i'ess^ found ineai's to throw iu considerable reinforcements. No 
assistance appearing to be derived from the Portuguese General Las 
Minas, the allii'S were constrained to give np the siege and retire 
into Portugal. Colonel Wills and General Conyngham bad a consi- 
derable action near San IstivrU, in which D’Asfeld was repulsed ; 
but General Conyngham was killed in the action. 


8. War in Hungart. 

During this year the war continued to rage in Hungary with 
various success. Ragotski, though frequently worsted, appeared still 
iu arms, and ravaged the country, which became a scene of misery 
aud desolation. 

9. War in Scandinavia. 

In Sweden the Swedish General Reinscbild obtained a complete 
victory over the Saxon troops of King Augustus with 6000 or 7000 
Russians under General Schuleiiberg at Frauenstadt, on the 12th of 
February. But it wasnotmucli of a fight, as it did not laet more than 
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a quarter of an hour, for although the dispositionB of the General 
were excellent, the IlusBians ana Saxons fled without firing a shot. 
Amongst the prisoners, however, was an entire French regiment, 
which had been taken by the Saxons after the battle of Blenheim, 
and which had entered the service of King Augustus under M. de 
Joyeuse, who was here killed. 


10. Naval War. 


The only misfortune that attended the English arms in the course 
of this year ^as tlie capture of the Baltic fleet homeward bound, 
with their convoy of three ships of war, which were taken by the 
Dunkirk squadron, under the command of Count de Forbin ; the 
Count de St. Paul was killed in the engagement. After Jean Bart, 
De Forbin was counted the best seaman in Franco at this juncture. 
Duguay-Trouin also with his squadron captured the “Elizabeth,” 72, 
Dritisli man.of-war. but afterwards lost the greater part of his own 
ships, which were taken by the English cruisers. 


1706. 

1. WAn TN ITALT. BATTLE OP CALCINATO. SIEGE OP TURIN.— 2. 
WAR IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. — 3. THE BATTLE OF RA311LLIES 
BY MARLBOROUGH AND DE VIILEROY.— 4. CONSKqUBNCES OF THE 
VICTORY,— 6. WAR IN ITALY.— 6. BATTLE OP THE STURA. TURIN 
RELirVED. 7* WAR IN SPAIN. — 8. LORD GALWAY TAKES AL- 

CANTARA AND CIUDAD RODRIGO.— 9. KING PHILIP QUITS AND KING 
CHARLES ENTERS MADRID. — 10. PETERBOROUGH IN DISGI'ST LEAVES 
SPAIN. — 1 1. KING CHARLES GOfS BACK TO VALENCIA. — 12. NAVAL 
WAR.— 13. WAR IN SCANDINAVIA. 

1. War in Italy. Battle of Calcinato. Siege of Turin. 

At the end of the last campaign Prince Eugene had thought it safe 
to establish his winter-quarters at the foot of the Alps, between lakes 
Guardo and D’lsco, occupying Calcinato in the centre, with Carpeu- 
d<»lo on the right flank and Montechristo on the left. lie left his 
army under tlie command of Count von Reventlow and set off him- 
self for Vienna The Duke de Vendome also quitted his command for 
Pans, but, before he left, he desired the Count de Meduin, who com- 
manded in his absence, to prepare everything for a surprise of the 
enemy on his retuni. Accordingly ho came back to the army a few 
days before the expected return of Prince Eugene, and determined 
to put his design into execution. At daybreak on the 19th of April 
lie advanced secretly with a detachment foi*med of 300 men by 
battalion, and 400 or 600 cavalry, in all 15,000 men, and fell on 
Count Reventlow *8 line, who had not sufficient notice of the attempt 
to form. The Count resisted with some success, but at length alarmed 
for his retreat on Salo, he determined to retire on the Tyrol. Eugene 
returning, met this flying army, and having rallied them, brought them 
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back to the bank of the Adige. CSount Reventlow, however, had lost 
3000 men on the field, with six guns and all his baggage. 

Great exertions had been making by Louis XIV. to bring the war 
to a conclusion in Italy, and to punish the Duke of Savoy for his 
tergiversation ; and after the affair of Calcinato the allies were 
obliged to relinquish everything to the Duke de Vendume, except 
Turin, which he proceeded to besiege, whilst Eugene kept his army 
oil the alert to disturb it. Victor Amadeus implored Marlborough to 
come to his assistance, but the States General would not part wiUi him. 

2. War in the Low Countries. 

The King of France knew that he could at any moment outnumber 
any army that the Margrave of Baden could assemble on tiio Rhine, 
whore Marshal Villars commanded the French forces ; and he told 
the Marshal, Vous avez le secret de faire qu'un homine en vaut 
deux, quand 11 sort sous vous.’* The great object was therefore to 
reinforce the army in Flanders, so as to be in a condition to act offen- 
sively against tlio Duke of Marlborough. Marshal Villcroy here 
commanded a splendid army, amounting to 80,000 men, burning to 
blot out the disgrace which all the French felt they had sustained at 
Blenheim. His generals counselled him to remain on the defensive 
in his intrenched camp on the Deuie ; but a hotheaded presumption 
was the great characteristic of Marshal Villeroy's character, and this 
led him often into errora, though none so serious as that which he 
now^ committed, to the irreparable loss of his reputation. 

The Duke ot Marlborough arrived on the Contiueiit on the 25th 
of .Vpril. Marshal Villars had already taken the field, and being re- 
inforced by a corps under Marsiial Marsin, drove the Margrave of 
Baden back to the Luuter, reduced some towns which contained the 
principal magazines, and was preparing to overrun the Palatinate. 
'J'liis intelligence met Marlborough on his arrival at the Hague, and 
infused such an alarm into the Dutch, that they offered him the choice 
of the field-deputies, who should accompany his army on the part of 
the States General, with implicit directions to obey his orders. The 
Duke departed from the Hague on thedth of May, and took thecommand. 
His plan of campaign was to attempt the surprise of Namur. In 
this design he combined two objects ; that if he pecured the fortress, 
he turned the right fiank of tho enemy’s intrenched camp ; and if 
Villeroy should endeavour to prevent the attem]>t, the Duke brought 
him out of his lines, and gave him an opportunity of forcing him to 
ail engagement. With these views he advanced towards Tirlemout. 
The plan succeeded to his most sanguine wishes. V illeroy and the 
Elector of Bavaria passed the Deule, and anticipated the Duke by 
camping at Tirlemont. On the Bnh of May Marlborough sent the 
most pressing orders for the immediate junction of all his forces. On 
the 20th he had collecb'd 122 squadrons and seventy-four battalions, 
and had his head-quarters at Bilsen. The whole force of the aJliea 
was estimated at 60,000, and that of the French at 62,000 men. 
On the 22nd Marshal Villeroy still anticipating Marlborough’s tnovc- 
meuts, took up the position of Mont St. Audri^, between the riveis 
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called the Great and Little Geete and the Mehaigne^the very ground 
the confederate army hoped to occupy. 

3. The Battle of Rauillies bt Marlborough and Db Villbboy. 

■ The morning of the 23rd of May broke in the midst of a thick fog. 
It was already ten o’clock before the allied commanders could recon- 
noitre the ground in the position the French had taken lip. This is 
the highest part in the plains of Brabant^ but at the same time is so 
little elevated, that the streams which take their rise in it have but 
a alow descent, which renders their sources marshy and their whole 
course swampy. The surface of the land above them is varied with 
gentle undulations, and dotted with coppices. The Little Geete divides 
the ground into two portions, one called Mont St. Andrtf and the 
other the plain of Jandrinosnil. On this occasion the former was the 
]) 08 ition occupied by the French and the latt'^r by the allies : the 
village of Ramillies lies between them, just above the marsh that 
forms the source of the rivulet. The French left rested on the villages 
of Anderkirk or Autre £glise and OfTuz, in a fork of swampy land 
between two liraiiclies which form the Little Geete, and an insuffi- 
cient detachment was thrown foi*ward into the village of Ramillies, 
while the right occupied the open space in front of the tomb of Otto- 
moiid (from whence a view extended over the whole field of battle), 
and nearly rehted on the Mehaigne. The defe< ts of tlio position 
ivere too obvious to escape the penetrating eye of the British ctAn- 
nmiider. Tlie left of the enemy ensconced in swampy land would 
render the troops placed there useless for any offensive movement 
during the battle. The village of Rumillics was not included in the 
French line, and with its small garriboii was too distant from it to re- 
ceive effectual support ; the village of Tavi^rcs still more in advance 
and on tlie bank of the Mehaigne should either have been amply 
gaiTisoiied or not occupied at all. It was occupied at first merely by 
a regiment of dragoons, but afterwards by four battalions, who had 
lined the hedges near Frauqueray, and by ouc posted ou an old 
chausbdo, called the Chauss^e de Brunehault, who fell back and garii- 
Boued Tavieres. What was still more extraordinary. Marshal Ville- 
roy, who must have anticipated the battle about to take place, never 
thought of bending away the baggage, which was accordingly left be- 
tween his lines, to the great embarrassment of his movements. The 
whole 01 the French cavalry, comprising 100 squadrons, were iu two 
lilies in front of the tomb of Ottomond. 

Marlborough having made his reconuoissance, determined to change 
the whole oiSei* of his attack, though it took him live hours to do 
BO. He saw it was not necessary for him to trouble himself about 
tlie French left, which could do him no harm, and he deter- 
mined, therefore, to fall with all his force on the \illage of Ramillies 
in the centre. Villert>y might have amended this vicious disposition 
in the time thus allowed him. Lieuteiuuit-Geueral de Gassion, who, 
as next in iwuk, commanded the left, observed its evil position, ani 
entreated him to do so. You are lost if you do not at once change 
** the order of bAttle ; disengage your lelt a^d march it agoiuat the 
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** enemy, who is only your equal in number ; draw your lines close ; if 
« you delay an instant you are lost.** But it was altogether useless fur 
M. de Gassion to propose anything, the Marshal would not listen to 
him, and ordered him not to quit his post without express orders. 

** Tuute la gauche,*’ said the French general with a shrug, ** reste 
** inutile le nez dans le marais.’’^ 

^ It was Whit-Sunday, and the Elector of Bararia was at his devo- 
tions at Brussels, not in the least aware that a battle was expected. 
He returned at a gallop as soon as he heard that an action was ex- 
pected, but it was too late for his advice to be attended to when he 
arrived, and all he could do was to repair the lost opportunity hy the 
most distinguished bravery. 

Marlboi'ough ordered the British, Dutch, and German infantry to 
march down from the heights of Fouly, and, sustained by infantry, 
to fonn a demonstration of attack on the villages of OlTuz and An- 
derkirk, in two lines. Villei*oy, discovering his left to be menaced, 
marched troops with the greatest celerity to reinforce those villages ; 
and as soon as this was perceived, the Duke directed the second 
line to march rapidly to their left, and to form in rear of the left 
centre, near which Ramillies was situated. Twelve battalions, 
under Genei’al Schulz, were told off for the attack on this village. 
Colonel Wertmiiller commanded the attack against Tavidres, and 
dislodged the French infantry who lined the hedges over Fran queray. 
The Dutch guard who led the column encountered some resistance, the** 
enemy being covered by theenclosures ; but the place was carried with 
vigour, and fresh troops drawn from the second line, with the 
horse headed by Overkirk, moved gradually up on the right wing 
of the enemy. Villeroy now perceived the' real point of attack, 
and ordered fourteen squadrons to dismount and hasten to the 
support of the troops in Tavieres, and to these were joined two 
regiments of Swiss infantry, but it was too late. Before they could 
arrive, the village was carried by storm, and the Danish horse 
intercepted this reinforcement on their march, and either cut them 
in pieces or drove them into the Mehaigne. 

Overkirk now brought forward his cavalry, which was encountered 
by the troops of the French King's household, who roughly handled 
them and drove them back in some confusion. The Bavarian cuiras- 
siera profited by the disorder to bear on their right, under the pro- 
tection of the guns in position at Ramillies ; bat the Duke in person 
now came up with fifteen or twenty squadrons from the ngh^ and the 
Danes were recalled from the left, which re-established order in this 
quarter. In this endeavour Marlborough was exposed to the most 
imminent peril. In leaping a ditch, his horse fell witli him, and he 
was in danger of being made prisoner. Captain Molesworth, his 
aide-de-camp, dismounted and gave him his horse, bat in mountihg 
again. Colonel Bingfield, who held hia stirrup for him, was struck 
with a round shut, which carried off bb head. 

In the height of this conflict General Schulz had advaneed 

^ ** All the left remains useless with tbor nose In the marsh.** 
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Rdmiliies with the twelve battalions he commanded and twenty-four 
guns. The Marquis de Maffei defended this post and plied the ad- 
vance with a heavy fire of shot and shell. This had the good effect 
of drawing it off from the cavalry, which was in the act of rallying— 
nevertheless Schulz advanced, and forcing back some battalions of 
Swiss, gained the skirts of the village. The Bavarian foot guards were 
also driven by him through the centre of the place, till they rallied round 
the Cologne guards, who were there, and stood firm. The Marquis de 
Mafiei, who commanded the Bavarians, attempted to make a stand 
in the hollow road leading out of Ramillies towards Ottomond, in 
the hope that the Gallo-Bavarian cavalry still held the plain behind 
him,between the village and the main position upon Mont bt. Andrd ; 
but, as has been said, the distance was too great to receive assistance 
across the plain. The troops were too few to maintain themselves 
in the village, so that the allied infantry, reinforced with twenty bat- 
talions from their centre, coming down upon them at this moment, 
the whole took to flight, and, together with the Marquis de Maffei, 
were taken pnsoners. 

Marshal Villeroy’s cavalry, consisting of twenty squadrons from 
his right, were now seen to arrive at full speed into action. The 
view of so powerful a reinforcement rushing across the plain pro- 
duced a pause in the conflict. Marlborough moved forward his 
troops to meet thorn, in four hues, and made use of a manoeuvre that 
*could only be adopted by troops of great coolness and admirable 
discipline. At the moment of the charge, Marlborough ordered his 
first and third lines to break right and left, and permit the second line 
to receive the enemy, when the former closed upon the Hanks and rear 
of the enemy’s advancing line and enveloped them ; then as ho 
approached the French, he closed up the second and fourth lines so 
as to oppose a close front to the enemy in two ranks of squadrons. 
This manoeuvre was effected without confusion, and so close to the 
opposing squadrons that they could not change their disposition in 
time to meet or to avoid it, for the allied cavalry rushing on, passed 
through the intervals of the French squadrons and carried all before 
them. The Danish cavalry led on by their undaunted leader, the 
Duke of WUrtemborg, penetrated between the Mehaigne and the 
right flank of the household troops, whilst the Prince of Hesse with 
the Dutch guards threatened their rear, and drove them beyond the 
tomb of Ottomond off the field. Marshal Villeroy and the Elector 
used their utmost exertions to rally the fugitives, and exposed their 
persons with the utmost bravery. The Marshal was seen running 
about distracted, perfectly ignorant what remedy to apply to so 
many disasters. 

The battle had now lasted three hours and a half. The Elector 
and Villeroy, with the remaining portion of the cavalry on their left, 
endeavoured to make a movement to cover the formation of the 
broken troops, hut the baggage which had been suffered to remain 
between the French lines imp^ed all their attempts. Marlborough 
sawthe oonfuBian,and instantly ordered forward the column of infantry 
which had carried Ramillies, to move to their right and make a final 
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blow. They penetrated through the ewamp towards Offhz, Banked bjr 
the British horse under General Wood, who, at the head of his own 
regiment and that of Wyndham, advanced upon the rising ground 
which forms the Mont St. Andr6. The infantry regiments of 
Churchill and Mordaunt, and the squadrons of Lumley, Hay, and 
Rose, who had hitherto continued on the heights of Fouly to watch 
the French left, could not any longer remain idle spectators of the 
conflict, but boldly forced their way through the morass and ascended 
the acclivity between the two rivulets. Here they at once 
charged and defeated the troops on this flank, under General De 
Gassion, and overtaking the regiment da Roi, compelled them to 
throw away their arms and surrender. Gcueral Wood continued 
to press the Retreating army, and came up with the Spanish and Ba- 
varian horse guards under the command of the Elector in person. 
They were instantly charged, numbers were killed and taken prison- 
ers, and the Elector himself escaped with difficulty. The waving 
mass of the Frencli army, which had hitherto maintained some de- 
gree of order, now burst from all control and spread in all directions 
like a scattered swarm. The baggage waggons broke down and 
obstructed the roads, and the British cavalry, being quite fresh, 
overtook and captured vast numbers. Almost all the cannon and all 
the baggage were captured, and the pursuit was continued till two 
in the morning, when the Duke and Overkirk with the main army 
halted at Meldert, five leagues from the field. The actual loss i% 
killed and wounded to the conquerors was not mat, and was as 
rothing to the results of this battle in the utter and entire dispersion 
of the French army which now ensued. 

4. CONSEqUENCBS OF THE VlCTOBT. 

The Elector and Villeroy after escaping from the perils of the 
day fled to Louvain. There they held a council in the market- 
place by torchlight, and hastily resolved to abandon the fortified 
towns apd open country, and to save their discomfited army by a hasty 
retreat behind the canal at Brussels. The day after the battle, 
Marshal Marsin arrived and joined them with twenty-two battalions, 
sent to Villeroy by Villars, and which he must have known were on 
their way to reinforce him. The Marshal did not dare to write word 
of this defeat (which threw* the whole court into consternation) to his 
attached friend and Sovereign. When at last he appeared at court, 
his Majesty, instead of reproaching him, remarked, ** M. le Mar^chal, 
** on n'est plus heureua k notre age,** The Monarch had an affection 
for Marshal Villeroy, who was the son of his governor, and had been 
brought up with him ; nevertheless, after the battle of Ramillies, 
Villeroy was never again employed in the field, and never regained the 
confidence of the army, although he was not thrown off by his royal 
friend. 

The French were said not to have left more than 2000 or 2500 dead 
on the field. Nevertheless, those captured swelled their loss to 1 5,00p 
or 20,000 men, with ^m eighty to 100 guns, and eoloursand standards 
without end. The troops were indeed so dispirited by this defeat thar 
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numbers dbbanded and returned tu their homes aeross the frontier. 
M. de Chamillsrd, the war minister, was sent by the King to stop 
this, but it could only be done by the establishment of two camps, 
which M. de Vauban was ordered ti> lay out and fortify. The allies 
lost 1066 killed, and 28G7 wounded. Among those of distinction 
who fell in the action, ai*e named the Princes of Soubise and Rohan, 
and Marquis de la Baume, a son of Marshal Tallard. The Prince 
ot Hesse-Cassel was wounded, and General Pallavicini taken prisoner. 

The intelligence of this victory excited as much enthusiasm in Eng- 
land as that of Blenheim, The Queen wrote with her own hand to the 
victorious general, I want words to express my true sense of the 
" great service you have done to 3 'our country.” A proclamation was 
instantly issued for a generdl thanksgiving, and on the 29th of June 
her Majesty in person attended the solemnity in St. Paura Cathedral. 

By this victory of Ramillies the French lost the whole of the 
Spanish Netherlands. The allies took immediate possession of 
Louvain, and next day encamped at Bctlehem. Mechlin, Brussels, 
Ghent, and Bruges submitted without resistance, and acknowledged 
King Charles. A schism having broken out between the Walloon and 
Fi*eiich regiments, which composed the gari'ison of Antwerp, the 
governor, the Marquis de Terracina, sent to Marlborough to offer to 
surrender the place on conditions. Thus without the loss of a life 
the Duke on the 6 th of June became master of a fortress of iiicalcu- 
’'lable advantage in future arrangemeuts. Overkirk had undertaken 
the siege of Nieuport, but was ordered to raise it and undertake that 
of Ostend, which at the same time that it was invested by the allied 
truiips by land was also blockaded by sea with a Britisii squadron of 
seven ships of the line and four frigates under Vice-Admiral Sir 
Stafford Fairbone, and Marlborough moved his bead-quarters to 
. Bousselaer to superintend the opeititiouB. Trenches were opened 
on the 28th — 29th, and at daybreak on the 3rd of July, the bomb- 
ketches began to throw in shells upon the town whilst the land bet- 
teries opened on the fortifications. In a very short time the tov n 
was observed to be on fire in several places, and before night most of 
the cannon were dismounted. On the 5th the Generalissimo came 
himself to the siege, and his presence hastened the crisis — for on the 
6 tli the place dkpitulated. The same place had witlistood the Span- 
iards nearly thi'ee years, and was now taken in about fourteen days 
with a loss of some 560 men. The vessels lying in the harbour wero 
not included in the capitulation, and, accordingly, nine ships of war 
and forty merchantmen became the substantial and valuable trophies 
of the contest. Meniii, fortified by all the skill of M. de Vauban, 
strong by nature and now defended by a French mirisou under M. 
de Caraman, was next invested by the allies. The trenches were 
opened against it on the 4th — 5tli of August. General Schulz con- 
ducted tlie right attack and Lord Orkney that of the left. On the 
very same day the Duke de Venddme, reeailed from Italy to take the 
command which Villeroy had mismanaged so fatally, arrived at Vs- 
lenoiennes, and pow threatened to interrupt the siege. Marlborou^^ 
was with the covering army, but on the 16th in some trifling affair 
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between the armies, Gadogan was taken prisoner. The French Mar» 
shal, knowing he was a Iriend of the Duke’s, immediately sent him 
back on his parole, and Marlborough, not to be behind him in such 
generosity, sent in the Baron do Pailavicini, who was a prisoner with 
the allies. The siege continued, and on the 22iid M. de Caraman 
proposed tenns whicli were deemed exorbitant, and it was not till the 
^fith that General Walderen with live Dutch battalions got possession 
of the place. ^ Deiideimonde surrendered to Churchill on the Ist of 
September, and Ath to Overkirk on the 4th of October. After these 
si( ges the allied army was reunited in the camp at Cambrou w ith their 
head-qiiavtcTB at the Abbaye de Lens. From thonce on the i2th of 
October the victorious general entered Brussels in triumph amidst 
the joyful acclamations of the inhabitants, whose magistrates pre- 
sented him with the keys of the city, and received him with all 
the honours usually paid to the ancient Sovereigns. The Emperor, 
and King Charles, as Duke of Burgundy, made an offer of the 
government of the country to him who had won it, and Marl- 
borough accepted the grant, sulijeet to the approval of the Q,ueen of 
England ; but the various iiiten^sts and views, both of the English 
and Dutch, jarred at this, and the Duke found himself eventually 
obliged to decline this lucrative and honourable appointment. 

Marlborough put his army into winter-quarters in the beginning 
of November, leaving the English at Ghent, the Danes at liruges, 
and the Germans along the river. He himself went to the Hague 
to concert measures for the next year’s campaign . Th ese misfortunes 
broke the spirit and constitution of Louis XIV. At his court no 
mention was made any longer of military transactions ; all was grave, 
silent, and devout. The Duke de Veiidome was recalled from Italy, 
as we have seen above, and the Duke of Orleans (afterwards the 
Regent) was placed at the head of the French army in riediiioiit, 
under the tutorage and direction of Marahal Marsin. 

6. Wab in Italt. 

The Duke de la Feuillade was before Turin, which he invested in 
the month of May, with 100 battalions, forty-six squadrons and 140 
pieces of cannon. Groat preparations had been made for the siege, 
and 21,000 burab-shells collected to bombard the town. Vauban 
had sent to offer his services at this siege as a volunteer, hut the 
presumptuous and over-confident general responded with great im- 
pertinence, “ Qu’il csperalt prendre Turin k la Cohorn.” The lines 
of vallation and circuinvallation had been finished by the beginning 
of June, and on the 7tli, befiire ho commenced shelling the city, the 
Duke of Orleans courteously sent to the Duke and Duchess of Savoy 
to offer passports, and a guard for the removal of themselves a»id 
their childi'en. The Duke decliuod to remove his family, but when the 
siege and bombardment had continued with uncommon fury for a 
short time, the ladies quitted Turin, and were conducted into the 
Genoese territories. The Duko also now forsook his capital in order 
to put himself at the head of bis cavalry. He behaved with singular 
firmness and fortitude at this period, rejecting every offer that was 
VOL. I. 
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made him by the French Monarch. Prince Eugene, the sole buckler 
and defence of the falling state, was beyond the Adige, and to all 
appearance kept in check by a long chain of intrenchments. Turin 
made a noble defence, and the garrison destroyed 14,000 of the 
enemy in the course of it ; yet their defences were almost ruined, 
their ammunition began to fail, and they appeared to have no prospect 
of relief. Eugene bad numberless difficulties to surmount in deciding 
on a march to the assistance oi the capital. Tiie llukede Venddine, 
before he quitted Italy, had secured all the fords of the Adige, the 
Mincio, and the Oglio, and formed such lines and intrenchments as 
he imagined would effectually hinder the imperial general from arriving 
in time to relieve the city. Nevertheless, the Prince passed the Bor- 
mida on the 27th of August in despite of the enemy, and by an admi- 
rable intermixture of military science, courage, and perseverance, 
overcame all opposition, and reached the neighbourhood of Turin on 
the Slat day of August. There, being joined by the Duke of Savoy, 
he crossed the Po between Moncalieri and Garignano. On the 30th 
La Fenillade had made an assault and had been repulsed. The Prince, 
on the dth of September, took a convoy of 800 loaded mules, and 
next day passed the Dora and encamped, with the right on the 
bank of the river below Pianessa, and the left on the Stura befoi’e 
Veneria. The French were intrenched, having the Stura on thei*- 
right, and the Dora on their left, and the Capuchin convent, 
called De la Campagna, in their centre. The Duke of Orleans pro- 
posed to march out of his intrenchments to give battle to Prince 
Eugene, and was seconded by all his generals except Marsin, who on 
being pressed, pritduced an order fnini the French King commanding 
them to follow the Marshal’s advice, and he had private instruc- 
tions to keep within the trenches ; lur the court of Versailles was 
now become afraid of hazarding engagements. The Duke of Orleans 
was indignant, and loudly declared he had not come there to serve 
under a tutor. 

6. Battle of the Stuua. Turin Relieved. 

On the 7th of September the confederates marched up to tho 
French lines of ciroumvallation (in eight columns, with 30,000 men) 
through a terrible fire from forty pieces of artillery, and were formed 
in order of battle witliin half cannon shot of the enemy. The right 
wing, under Anhalt, met with such a reception as seemed to check 
their progress, when Prince Eugene, perceiving it, put himself at 
the head of the troops on tho left, and the brave Savoyards leaped 
into the trenches and forced the intrenchments at the first charge. 
The Duke of Savoy met with the same success in the centre, and on 
the right the Prince of Saxe-Gotha performed wonders, and with his 
Saxons forced Port Cassine, hear Lucengo. The horse posted for 
that purpose advanced through the intervals of the infantry, and 
bursting in with vast impetuosity, completed the confusion of the 
enemy, who were defeated on all hands, and retired with precipitation 
to the other side of the Po, while the Duke of Savoy entered his 
capital in triumph. The battle for an hour and a half was a carnage, 
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and during the heat of the attack Eugene was wounded and fell, and 
the troops, supposing him to be killed, began to lose courage ; when 
he appeared again covered with blood, and gave his orders with thg 
utmost coolness. Turning to the Duke, as soon as he saw the enemy 
begin to fly, he exclaim^, ** Italy is ours, cousin.” The Duke of 
Orleans exhibited repeated proofs of the most intrepid courage, and 
received several wounds in the engagement. Marshal Marsin had 
his thigh shattered by a ball, of which he died a few hours after ampu< 
tation, whilst in the hands of tho victors. Of 80,000 men, who are 
said to have been in the trenches and the lines, the French are sup- 
posed to have lost 5000 slain on the field of battle, 7000 taken pri- 
soners, and 245 pieces of artillery, besides 180 mortars, and an in. 
credible quantity of ammunition, tents, and baggage. Marshal de 
Marsin was much blamed for having neglected the proper defences 
of the camp on the side attacked by Eugene ; but it was said of him, La 
vie qu^il avait perdu sur le champ de bataille selon Ics lois de l*art 
militaire IM’aurait dii perdi*e sur un ^chafaud.” The loss of the con* 
federates did not exceed 3000 killed in the action, and about the 
same number of the garrison had fallen in Turin since the beginning 
of the siege. This was such a fatal stroke to the interests of Louis, 
that he was never informed that his army was defeated and rained, 
but merely that the siege of Turin had been raised at the approach 
of Eugene. Marlborough felt tho triumph of his old comrade as he 
ought. " [t is impoasiblo,” he writes to thg Duchess, “ to express 
“ the joy it has given me ; for 1 do not only esteem, but 1 really love 

that Prince. This glorious action must bring France so low, that 
*if our friends could hut he persuaded to carry on the war with 
^vigour one year longer, we cannot fail, with the blessing of God, to 
“ have such a peace as will give us quiet all our days.” The Duke 
of Orleans retreated into Dauphind, while the French garrison were 
driven out of every place they occupied in Piedmont. The Count 
de Medavi, however, who commanded a body of troops left in the 
Mantuan territories, surprised the Prince of Hesse in the neighbour- 
hood of Castiglione, and obliged him to retire to the Adige, with the 
loss of 2000 men. Cremona, Valenza, and the castle of Milan were 
blocked up by the confederate forces. 

7. Wab in Spain. 

In Spain, the affairs of France had been much less unsuccessful, be- 
cause on the bide of the allies there was no unity of command or pur- 
pose. Peterborough was checked and crossed by all kinds of mediocrity 
and imbecility, or he might possibly have placed his name as high as 
those of Marlborough and Eugene ; but, as it was, he could do no 
more than perform romantic exploits, which had no lasting result. 
The French King, on the contrary, repaired the faults of tho former 
year. He named the Duke de Berwick Marshal of France, and sent 
hiin to command his armies in the Peninsula, and the Morslml 
arrived at Badajoz on the 27th of March. On the 8th of April King 
Philip, at the head of a numerous army, invested Barcelona by land, 
while the Count de Toulouse blockaded it by sea with a numerous 
F 2 
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squadron. His army consisted of thisty-eight battalions and sixty 
squadrons. The Marshal de Tess^ disapproved the project, which 
nevertheless nearly succeeded. King Charles made a vigorous de- 
fence, but thus cooped up in the town he implored Peterborough to 
come to his relief. The garrison was reinforced with some troops 
from Gerona, and other places ; nevertheless the fort of Moiijuich 
was taken, and the place so hard pressed that Charles rr*ii tlie utmost 
risk of falling into the hands of the enemy. The Earl flew to his 
asHlstanco from Valencia, but had no more than 2000 men with him, 
and found it impossible to enter the city. He maintained his post, 
however, upon the hills, and with surprising courage and activity 
kept the besiegers in continual alarm. Still he must have failed, but 
for the timely amval of the English fleet. Sir John Leake, with 
thirty ships of the line, appeared in sight of Barcelona on the 8th of 
May. The French admiral no sooner received intelligence of his 
approach than he set sail for Toulon, and in thiee days after his de- 
parture, King Philip abandoned the siege and retired to Madrid, in 
groat disorder, leaving behind him his tents standing, and all his 
sick and wounded. 

8. Loan Galway takes Alcantara and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the side of Portugal the confederates had got together forty-five 
battalions and Afty-six squadrons, well furnished in all respects. The 
Duke de Berwick had thirty or forty squadrons of cavalry, and there 
were ten battalions in Alcantara. The Earl of Galway having about 
21,000 men undertook the siege of that hiwn. On the 14th of April tlio 
place Btin'endered. On the 20th the confederates croused the Tagus 
and proceeded to Placentia, but Las Minas and the Portuguese would 
advance no farther until they should know the fate of Barcelona. 
When they understood that the siege was raised, they consented to 
march on Madrid. In the meanwhile Galway, who had rested 
some days at Almaraz, marched back by Placentia and Coria and 
laid siege to Ciudad Rodrigo, which surrendered on the 26th of May, 
and to Salamanca, which capitulated on the 7th of June. He tlitii 
proceeded to the capital — the French army retiring before him. 

9. Kino Philip quits, and King Charles enters Madrid. 

The news of the raising of tho siege of Barcelona reached the Duke 

de Berwick on the Ist of June ; and he found that King Philip had 
returned to Madrid instead of collecting all the forces ot the French 
in Castile. Accordingly Berwick repaired to the capital, to persuade 
the King to leave it, and give up all idea of defending it ; on this 
Philip and Berwick retreated together to Burgos, after having de- 
stroyed every thing they could not carry away ; and on the 24th Lord 
Galway and the Portuguese took possession of Madrid without re- 
sistance. King Charles loitered away his time at Barcelona ; and the 
Spaniards were not at all pleased to And their capital all this time in the 
possession of Portuguese and forei^ers, headed by a heretic. The 
iiiliabilants of the twoCastiles remained firm to Philip, and at Toledo 
the citizens seized the (^ueen Dowager, who had proclaimed her 
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nephew King Charles, and tore down his standard. On the 28th 
Berwick had collected from different quarters forty-nine battalions 
and seventy-eight squadrons ; though the French battalions were 
not of their full strength. Galway had with him forty battolions 
and fifty-three squadrons, and was expecting ten or twelve battalions 
and some twenty squadrons to join him, under Charles and Peter- 
borough. Had Lord Galway, instead of stopping idly at Madrid, fol- 
lowed King Philip across tlie Ebro, he would have given Peterborongli 
an opportunity of joining him ; but losing this opportunity, Mar<>hal 
Berwick played his cards so well, that he manoeuvred him out of 
Madrid, and Philip returned to his capital on the 4th of August, the 
very day which had been fixed upou tor King Charles’s entry. 

10. Peterborough in disgust leaves Spain. 

It was the 6rh of August before King Charles and Peterborough 
joined Lord Galway at Guadalaxara with six battalions and sixteen 
squadrons. Peterborough now aspired to the chief command, and 
quarrelling with the Prince of Lichtenstein (the cunfideiiti.il friend of 
Charles), and Galway, tie threw up the cards he was not allowed to 
play, quitted the army in disgust, and went back to Valencia, where 
he embarked on an expedition to conquer the Island of Minorca. 
He did indeed return again to Spain, but only remained a short time 
to press the siege of Alicant ; and tlieii he embarked in a ship of war 
for Genoa and sailed for England, never to return to Spain again. 
King Charles was of course indignant at this desertion, and transmit- 
ted charges against him to England, where his conduct was inquired 
into by I’arlianient, but it was cleared up to their entire satisiuetion. 

11. King Charles 'goes back to Valencia. 

Upon the departure of Peterborough the leaders again quarrelled 
with one another, but joined io a general compliiut against the 
tardiness of King Charles. They were without money, without 
magazines or provisions, and Berwick was hovering near them with 
a superior force. About the middle of August they resolved to 
retire by the only road that yet remained open to them, and on the 
20th of September, after considerable hardships, they reached 
Requcua and the mountains of New Castile, where they wont into 
quarters. King Charles proceeded to Valencia, where he was well 
received ; the allies had taken Alicant on the Stli of August, after a 
vigorous defence by Governor O’Mahon ; and Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica liad submitted to their arms. On the other hand the Duke de 
Berwick sat down before Carthagena on the 11th of November, and 
it surrendered to his arms on the 17th. 

12. Naval War. 

The movements of the English fleet in the Mediterranean this year 
were badly concerted. A French nobleman, the Marquis de Guiscud, 
In consequence of a family quarrel, had abandoned his country ; and 
insinuating himself into the confidence of the confederate leaders, had 
laid before tlie British Government a scheme for invading France. 
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In compliance with his repre^eiitatioDB, about 11,000 men were em. 
barked on ahips, under the command of Earl Rivera, with a large 
train of artilleft'y ; and the squadron, commanded by Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, set sail from Plymouth on the 13th of August. After sailing 
about from place to place without meeting any respouse, they dis- 
covered that Guiscard*s plan was altogether chimerical, and founded 
ou such slight assurances and conjectures as were nr)t sufficient to 
justify the attempt. In the ineati time the news of Galway’s retreat 
from Madrid arrived ; and orders were forthwith given to land 
Guiscard and his officers, and that having done so, the fleet should 
sail for Lisbon, where Admiral Shovel arrived with it, towards the 
latter end of October ; but finding a new King just ascended the 
Portuguese throne, who was not disposed to favour the allies, the 
British Admiral sailed for Alicant in the beginning of January.' 

Nor were the allies idle; on the 9tli of March Captain Overfield, 
on board the Dutch line of battle ship “ Great St. Christopher,” en- 
gaged two Algerine pirates and beat them off, and on the 2nd of 
October the Dutch commander Braak encountered off the Dogger 
Bank a French squadron, under Chevalier de Forbin. Braak was 
killed early in the action and his ship burned. Captain Meyer was 
also killed and his ship taken, but Captain Coriee captuied his ad- 
versary and tlien went to the absistance of Captain Gouvenaar, whose 
ship was so crippled that it sunk, but the two captains united their 
crews and were saved. The remainder also drove off their ad versaries, 
and the fleet entered the Texel with their merchant vessels in convoy. 

13. War in Scandinavia. 

Poland was at length delivered from the presence of Charles XII., 
who on the 1st of September of this year took posstssion of Saxony, 
and laid the whole electorate under contribution. The confederates 
wore not a little alarmed to find Charles in the heart of the empire ; 
and the Diet of Ratisbon, representing Germany, declared the King 
an enemy to the Empire if he should pass the Oder with his ar^u} . 
King Augustus, deprived at once of his kingdom and his electoiatr, 
sent a confidential messenger to the King of Sweden to obtain terms. 
All he could get were, Ist, to resign his kingdom of Poland to 
Stanislaus ; 2ndly, to renounce all treaties with the Russians ; 3rdly, 
to deliver up all prisoners and all desei'tcrs from the Swedish camp. 
While tills treaty was in progress, Augustus, who had with him still 
COOO Polish and Saxon troops, was surprised by the advent into his 
camp of Prince Menschikoff, who had come to hisassistance with 30,000 
Russian troops. Fearful lest the Prince should discover his negotia- 
tion with the Swedish King, Augustus was at once in dread of being 
dethroned by his enemy, and taken prisoner by bis ally. The Swedish 
General Mardefeld was at this time at Kalibch with 10,000 men. 
Menschikoff pressed Augustus to join him and give battle to the 
Swedes. In his hesitation what to do, he sent a person of confidence 
to apprise Mardefeld of the treaty, who deeming it a trap, determined 
himself to risk a battle. The Russians now conquered the Swedes in a 
■et battle for the fim time ; and Augustus, against liis will, was carried 
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in triumph to Warsaw, once his own capital. He had just assisted in 
chanting a Te Deum for the victory when his messenger returned to 
him from Charles, with the treaty of peace that deprived him of 
his crown. He signed it, and at once resolvod to repair in person 
to Charles. He met him, for the first time in his lilc, at GUnters- 
dorf. The two Kings dined together twice, but Augustus could obtain 
no diminution of Charles’s hard terras : on the contrary, he was 
peremptorily required to write to his successor and rival, Stanislaus, 
a letter of congratulation on his aecessiou, and to deliver to him ail 
tilie jewels of the crown. Under the last provision of the treaty of 
Alt'Ranstadt, he was also constrained to surrender Patkul, This man 
was a Swede who had dared to resist the oppression which his country 
suffered from the power of Charles XL and XII., and to appear in 
person with six other deputies to lay a statement of their grievances 
at the feet of their Sovereign in 1689. He had in consequence been 
forced to fly his country to Russia, and Peter had now clothed him 
with the authority of an ambassador and sent him to Saxony. The Czar 
fomiall) reclaimed him, but Augustus was obliged to deliver hiihinto 
the hands of Charles, who had him broken on the wheel and quartered 
at Casiniir on the 10th of October. Against this unjustifiable act the 
Czar urote to remonstrate at every court of Europe; but CliarIeB*8 
star was now in the ascendant, and at Alt-Rausthdt he received 
ambassadors from almost every Christian state to court his alliance. 
Among them came the Duke of Marlborough on the part of Queen 
Anne. This able man was as great a negotiator as general, and 
remarkable ft>r liis power of discovering and disentangling the 
lOotives and characters of tho men he had to deal with. The 
details of this interview with Chfurles of Sweden have come down 
to us on the authority of the Duchess his wife. The King was nut pre- 
possessed with the Duke’s first appearance ; he thought him too well 
dressed for a warrior. Marlborough paid him a compliment, which 
obtained no remark ; but wgs in no hurry to make propositions. 
He quietly set himself to study Charles, and soon found that he hated 
the French, and spoke with pleasure of the victories of the allies. He 
therefore had no reason to dread the bias of his mind ; he also observed 
that whenever the name of the Czar was mentioned ho saw the King’s 
eye sparkle. Moreover he saw a map of Russia on the table. He 
became convinced that the only object of Charles was to dethrone 
Peter, as he had dethroned Augustus ; he felt satisfied accordingly 
that it was quite enough to leave Charles XII. to his own fancies; 
and therefore entered into no negotiations whatever with him. This 
consummation was thought by the diplomacy of the day to be so un- 
reasonable and incredible, that it was asserted at the time, that the 
Duke had been bribed to this result, but such an imputation is without 
any foundation. 

Marlborough was at this moment the arbiter of Europe. Even 
Louis XIY., humbled by the continued victories of tho allies, em- 

K the Elector of Bavaria to write to the Duke with proposals 
, ening a congress. The court of Vienna was of course made 
acquainted with these, and was so much alarmed at the offers made 
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by the King, that the Emperor resolved to make himself master of 
Naples before the allies should have it in their power to close with 
the proposals of France. This was the true motive of the Emperor’s 
concluding a treaty with the court of Versailles in the succeeding winter, 
by which the Milnnese was entirely evacuated, and the French left 
at liberty to employ their troops in making strong efforts against the 
confederates in Spain and the Netherlands. The Dutch were in* 
toxicated with success, and now came under tlie .entire influence of 
Marlborough, who accordingly was now accused of finding his account 
in the continuance of the war, in order to gratify both his avarice and 
ambition. It must indeed be confessed that in the character of this 
great hero there was a sordid passion foi accumulating wealth. This 
was the chief drawback of all the Duke’s superior qualities: whether 
justly or unjustly, he obtained in his generation the character of 
being a money* loving man, not averse to peculation, and in every 
i*ever8e of his life, this stuck to him. There is no ground for sup- 
posing it influenced him at this time, but during the whole war, the 
allies never had such an opportunit}' ns now of securing by a peace 
the great objects of the war, which was to set bounds to the power of 
France, and to estahlibh an e ual balance between the great houses of 
A.ustria and Bourbon. Other motives unfortunately ])revailed. The 
ambition of making conquests, the desire of iiideiiinificatiou for the 
immense sums expended in the war, and perhaps other reasons, in- 
duced Queen Anue and the States (jeuorul to reject the ofiei*B of 
France, and every preparation was forthwith made fur a new campaign. 


1707. 

1. WAR IN THE LOW COUNTRIES.— 2. WAR IN GERMANY.— 3. WAR IN 
SPAIN.— 4. TUE BATTLE OP ALMANZi.— 6. CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
VICTORY. — 6. TUB DUKE OF SAVOY AND PRINCE EUGENE ENTER 
FRANCE. — 7* the AUSTRIANS UNDER COUNT DAUN CONQUER NAPLEii — 
8. SIR CL0UDE8LY SHOVEL WRECKED OFF SCILLY. IIIS CHARACTER. 
— 9. FRENCH NAVAL WAR. — 10. WAR IN SCANDINAVIA.— 11. DEATH 
AND CHARACTER OF MARSHAL DE \AUBAN. 

1. War in the Low Countries. 

Marlborough returning from his interview with Charles XI ^ 
visited Berlin, Hanover, and the Hague, and about the middle of May 
assembled the allied army at Aiulerlccht, near Brussels. The Duke 
de Venddme *commanded the French forces, having the Elector of 
Bavaria with him. Finding that they had quitted their lines, the 
Duke advanced on the 24th to Soiguies with a design to engage them 
in the plain of Fleurus : but receiving intelligence, that by the help 
of drafts from all the garrisons, the enemy was too strong for him, 
Marlborough retired and took post on the Ist of June at Meldert, 
while the French advanced to Gembloux. Nothing therefore was 
done until it was discovered in the month of August that the French 
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had sent away a large detachment to Provence ; when the Duke and 
0^erkirk resolved to attack them» first at Genappe, and afterwards 
at Nivellcs ; but the French retired behind the Scheldt, and through 
a variety of causes, the allies were never able to attack them ; so 
that the campaign closed in October without a single battle. 

2. War in Germany. 

On the Upper Rhine the allies were not prosperous. By very re- 
markable exertions the French were enabled to renew the war on the 
Rhine, and even to cross that river into the Empire. They still re- 
tained possession of Strasburg and Kchl, and Marshal Villars crossing 
the line at that point drove the Imperialists before him, took Radstadt, 
penetrated as far as the Danube, and had some hope of recovering 
Bavaria for the unlucky Elector. On the 22nd of May, Villars ad- 
vanced to the lines of Biihl or Stollhofen with forty battalions and 
ten squadrons, and attacked and entirely defeated the German ad- 
vanced guards. On the 2Hi‘d, on the clearing u]) of a fog, they prepared 
to force the lines, but found that the allied forces, alarmed lest they 
should be attacked in the rear by the Martjnis dc Vivans and the 
Count de Brogliu, had abandoned them. The Marshal accordingly 
took possession of these lines, esteemed tho rampart of Germany, and 
prepared to follow the Imperialists with all possible expedition. Rad- 
stadt, Stuttgard, and Schoriidorf were taken ; 3000 Germans in- 
trenched at Lorch, under the command of General Janus, were routed, 
and the General made prisoner ; and the duchy ofWiirtera berg was laid 
under contribution. The contributions, which extended over a circle 
of i'fty leagues, amounted to an enormous sum. One million one hun- 
dred thousand livres were raised in the imperial city of Ettlingcn, on 
the Neckar, and fJOO 000 were demanded of tho city of Baden. These* 
the Marshal divided into three portions : one for the army, which 
accordinglv cost the King nothing ; the other to the officers, in lieu 
of subsistence ; and the third, ns Villars himself wrote to his Majesty, 
** k engraisser mon veau*,” and Louis XIV. approved of it. Marshal 
Villars was obliged to stop in the midst of his career, by the necessity 
of sending off detachments to Provence to protect the south of France, 
invadf'd by the Duke of Savoy, and accordingly he full back on Stras- 
burg, and re-crossed the Rhine. 

The Margrave of Baden died on the 4th of January. He had had 
great experience in war, but his extreme dilatoriness and his jealousy 
of Marlborough marred all the better parts of his character, and en- 
gendered chagrins, which destroyed his health and terminated his 
life. The supreme command of the Imperialists accordingly devolved 
upon the Elector of Hanover, afterwards George I., a brave wd 
steady soldier, but no great general ; he resbired military discipline, 
and acted with uncommon prudence and circumspection, but hi^ not 
force sufficient to undertake any enterprise of importance. 

3. War in Spain, 

The King of France, by virtue of his capitulation with the Emperenr 
* “ To fatten my calf,” which means, “ For my own benefit” 
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n Italy, was enabled to send such reinfoipcements into Spain as 
turned the fortunes of the war in that country. By the stranTO and 
selfish treaty, above alluded to, the Emperor had consented to the un- 
disturbed retreat of a considerable French force under the Count 
de Medavi, who were shut up in the Milanese, and these veteran 
trpops were now sent to reinforce the Bourbon King in Spain. On the 
side of the allies little had been done to strengthen King Charles. It 
had been resolved in the preceding winter that the allies should unite 
all their forces and march against Madrid by way of Arragon. Lord 
Rivers had disembarked his forces at Alicant in February, but at 
Oya de Castile a battalion, under the Marquis de Montandre, march- 
ing carelessly along the high road, was surprised and all taken prisoners 
or cut to pieces by Ashfeldt. On the 13th of March Charles’s army 
was assembled at Caudete, to the number of 16,000 men, under the 
command of Las Minas, under whom Lord Galway served as second 
m command. They marched but a little way before they received 
intelligence that an attack was threatened by the French on the side 
of Roussillon, which induced them to halt to defend the province of 
Catalonia, but Galway and Las Minos were soon obliged out of 
regard to their supplies to turn aside from this object, as they hoped 
to get hold of soind of the enemy’s magazines ; and they marched to 
Yccla, where the enemy had their largest magazines ; these after 
having made them minister to their own necessities they destroyed, 
and then determined to lay siege to the castle of Villena, in Valencia. 
The Duke de Berwick collected all his forces and marched to Chin- 
chilla, on the 18th of April, to impede its capture, on which Galway 
and Las Minas raised the siege of Villcna, and marched boldly to 
meet Berwick. Lord Galway had ordered a new camp to be marked 
out not far from Villena, designing to meet the enemy there, if they 
came to attack them, but as they did not, it was resolved to go in 
search of them. News being brought, that tlie French army was 
near the town of Almanza, a council of war was held, and it was 
unanimously agreed to go the next day and give them battle. The 
whole confederate army under Lord Galway and the Marquis de 
Las Minas consisted of 4500 horse and 11,000 foot, of which there 
were sixteen battalions and 1200 cavalry British, and the rest 
Spanish. Berwick claims to have had fifty-five battalions and 
ninety-nine squadrons. It is thought that the allied generals were 
misled as to the enemy’s force, and supposed that the expected rein- 
forcements had not reached the army, and that the Duke of Orleans 
in person had arrived ; which was in both cases the reverse of the 
fact. The French are computed to have been 26,000 men. 

4. The Battle op Almanza. 

The two armies met on the plain of Almanza on Easter Monday, 
the 24th of April The French were drawn up in two lines. The 
allies appeared in order of battle, and prepared their force in columns 
of cavury and infantry "interlined,” to supply their want of cavalry 
At three o’clock in the afternoon they advanced under fire of the 
enemy to a g^t ravine on the right of the position, and occupied 
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the heights on which had b^n placed the enemy’s artillery, when 
finding themselves galled by its fire Colonel Dormer was sent to 
possession of the battery from which Berwick thought it prudent to 
withdraw. Both armies soon came into close engagement. Galway 
began the attack on the enemy’s right, and dislodged them from the 
height on which they stood. About eight o’clock the French cavalry 
charged the left of the position where Lord Galway commanded, but 
the allied infantry stood firm, and obliged tliem to retire : the 
cavalry of the allies were inferior to the Fi'ench, but the fire of their 
infantry kept the enemy’s cavalry in check. Berwick now seeing 
that it would be difficult to do anything on this flatik without in- 
fantry, brought up his second line, under Bulk.«‘ley, and by a com- 
bined attack of cavalry and infantry shook the left of the allied posi- 
tioii, overpowered the British, Dutch, and Portuguese squadrons, 
and put them to the rout. 

All equally obstinate fight was kept up on the other flank. The 
Fnmch right, having driven back the force opposed to it, turned to 
the left, and aided in the destruction of the allied nglit wing ; but the 
centre, which consisted chiefly of British and Dutch, obliged the 
enemy to give way, and drove back their first line on the second. It 
was one of the hardest fought battles of the war. The Rnglish and 
Dutch infantry kept the battle undecided for six sanguinary hours. 
Charge after charge, on the part of the French, was int ffectual, and 
even now, when the French and Spaniards were victorious on both 
wings, their centre was out tlirough, and the main body of their in- 
fantry completely broken. Ten battalions, English and Dutch, pene- 
trated both lines, and advanced even to the walls of Almanza. The 
Duke of Berwick having now notliing to tear from the two flanks, 
where he was carrying all before him, ordered up two squadrons 
under Don Joseph Ani6/.oge to charge the allies, and this gave 
courage to the French infantry, who immediately rallied. The allied 
infantry foniiud in hollow squaro and retired in good order notwith- 
standing all Berwick’s efforts to break them. Las Minas made the 
greatest personal exertions, such as are seldom witnessed in a man of 
his rank and age ; he was hei’e, there, and everywhere. His mis- 
tress, who had followed him in this campaign, and wore a soldier’s 
dress, was killed fighting by liis side. He himself was severely 
wounded. Galway received two sabre cuts on the face^ which 
proves that he also was not deficient in his own personal endeavoura 
to reassure the victory. This disabled him from the command, and 
had no doubt an unfavourable influence upon the fortune of the day. 
In the end, victory remained with Berwick. The allies finding their 
left wing beaten and their right in disorder, attempted to retreat, 
but in doing so many were cut to pieces. Thirteen battalions untler 
Count de Dona, gained a woody mountain, but exhausted witli fa- 
tigue, with all their ammunition spent, and perfectly ignorant of the 
country, they were in the end made prisoners. The alHes lost 5000 
killed, and nearly 10,000 prisoners, with all their artillery and 
baggage, and above 100 standards. The French lost about 2000 
men. In the course of the following day the greater part of the 
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allied army, to avoid starvatioD, sorrendered, and the viotozy of 
Almanza was complete. 

5, Consequences op the Victort. 

The Duke of Orleans arrived in the camp the day after the battle, 
deeply grieved at not sharing the glory of the day, and at his only 
arriving at his command when there was no enemy’s force left to 
oppose him. Berwick entered Valencia, and captured a number of 
other towns. He now suffered greatly, like the enemy he had recently 
defeated, fur want of provisions. Count do Las Minas and Galway 
retired at his uppruach,and, leaving Ashfeldt in VaUncia, the Mar- 
shal arnved at Turtusa un the 23rd of M:)}. Ashfeldt laid siege to 
Xativa, into ^ahich a body of (iOO English had thrown thembclves, 
and defendt'd themselves with such ubstinac}, that after being driven 
from the breach, they fuught from house to house fur eight days, 
after the enemy had possession of the town ; at length the English 
commandant in the castle asked for terms, which being refused, the 
garrison shut themselves up, leaving the town at Berwick’s mercy. 
With a paltry revenge he ordered all the inhabitants to leave the 
place, and not to presume to return ; and then destroyed the whole 
town, with the exception of the principal church. This was unworthy 
of Berwick, and served to justify Che charge that his personal character 
was that of a harsh man. 1 1 may have been more the act of Ashfeldt, 
who was deemed to be a man as relentless in peace as brave in war, 
but we liave Berwick’s own authority that he gave the orders.” 
A new town was afterwards built upon its ruins by King Philip, and 
called afttr him San Felipe. This new town remains and Ibecomes 
a noble monument of this feat of arms, which confers liVstre on the 
English character for firiiinoss, bravery, and resolution. Saragossa 
capitulated without firing a shot on the 25th, and on the 10th of 
June Berwick and the Duke of Orleans crossed the Ebro. On 
the 1st of July they crossed the Cinca and advanced upon Lerida. 
From this time to the middle of August they were unable to 
undertake any tiling. On the 18th the Duke de Berwick received 
orders by a courier to repair instantly to Provence, to serve 
under the Duke of Burgundy, who was marching to the assistance of 
Toulon, besieged by the Duke of Savoy, who had gallantly carried the 
war into the French territory. The Marshal instantly departt'd ; but 
learning on the road, that the siege of Toulon had been raised without 
his assistance, heimmediately returned to Spain, and rejoined the Duke 
of Orleans near Lerida in the month of September. The Duke would 
have opened the trenches immediately, though he had got together 
but fifteen pieces of cannon, and very little ammunition and siege 
material, but Lerida had been regarded, since the days of the great 
Gonde, as one of the strongest places in Europe : it was difficult to 
appixiach on account of its rocky soil, and the distance from thence 
to obtain fascines and gabions : it was now garrisoned by 4000 Bri- 
tish and 2000 Spaniards, under thtf* Prince of Darmstadt. On 
Berwick’s persuasion, this siege was deferred till the 2nd of October, 
when the trenches were opened against the town, which was taken 
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by assault and subjected to all the horrors of war on the 12th ; the 
castle still held out, but was forced to capitulate, unconditionally, on 
the 11th of November. The Duke of Orleans was very alert 
throughout the siege, vi<^iting the trenches, encouraging the soldiers, 
and exposing his own person freely. After his troops had made 
good their i ntry upon the rampart, he maintained such discipline 
that he would not permit the soldiers to enter the town till morning, 
when he gave it up to a systematic pillage for eight hours. Ttie 
Priiico of Darmstadt commanded in the town, and Colonel Wills in 
the castle, but there was no concert between them, and they were 
woise -supplied within the place than the French were without. 
There was a kind of army under the banner of Charles in the neigh- 
bourhood, wliich it was intended should succour Lerida, — consisting 
of about twenty battalions and seventy squadrons ; but as soon as 
they heard that the place was taken, they retired to Cervera. The 
campaign ended, on the side of the French, with the capture of 
Morelia, on the 17 th of December. 

6. Tub Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene enter France. 

The attempt upon Toulon, by the Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene, might have suecLeded, £f the Emperor had not divided his 
army in Italy, by detaching a considerable body towards Naples, of 
which he took possession without any difficulty. The project had 
been coiiccru d between the courts of St. James and Turin, that 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy should cross the Alps with 
an drmy ot 30,000 men, by the Col de Pende, while Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, with a combined fleet of Eiiglisb and Dutch, was to co-ope- 
rate off the coast of Provence. On the lOtli of July their forces 
reached the Var. The French had raised works, which they deemed 
impregnable, to prevent the passage of this river. Sir John Norris, 
liowevcr, a gallant British seaman, ascended that river irom tliesua, 
with boats and gun- boats, and GOO sailors and marines, who were « 
lowed within muskot-shot of the enemy’s iutrcncliments. They 
immediately landed, and made such a vigorous and desperate attack, 
that they caxrled the French works sword in hand, and compelled 
the defenders to fly with the utmost precipitation. This affair was 
diiccted by Sir Cloudesly m person ; and the Duke of Savoy, taking 
advantage of the success, passed the river on tlie llih without much 
further opposition, and marched directly towards Toulon, whither the 
battering train and ammunition were convened on board the allied 
squadrons. 

The French King was extremely alarmed at this attempt, as 6000 
pieces of cannon, vast magazines, and tlie best part oi his fleet were 
111 that harbour ; and the whole kingdom was terrified at finding 
an enemy in the bosom of their country. The Monarch set to work 
forthwith to repair all deflcicucies, and to draw in troops from all 
parts. His subjects exerted themselves in the most exemplary 
iiiaiincr to assist iiim ; the nobility marched into the town at the head 
of their servants and tenants ; Uiey coined their plate and pawned 
their jewels to pay for work on Uie fortifications ; and such exertions 
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were employ^ that, in a few days, the town and harbonr were in a 
good state of defence. The allies took post on the eminences that 
commanded the city, and erected batteries, from which they began to 
cf^nonade and bombard the city, while tlie fleet attacked and reduced 
two forts at the entrance of the Mole. The garrison defended the 
place with great vigour. Th^ sunk ships at the entrance oi the Mole, 
and made desperate sallies. 'Ae French King had countermanded the 
forces that were on their way to Spain, and recalled a great part of 
the army on the Rhine, under Viilars, and, as we have seen, deter- 
mined to intrust the command of the force to the Duke de Berwick. A 
fortified camp, in which were iorty battalions, had already been con- 
structed ; and on the 15th of August the French sallied out of it and re- 
coveifed the position of St. Catharine, which they had lost on the 29th of 
July. Marshal de Tess^ also now arrived with twenty battalions, and 
the Duke of Savoy, seeing little hope of reducing the place, and fearful 
of being intercepted on his passage back to Italy, resolved to raise the 
siege and aA^dun the enterprise ; but in retaliation for the ruin of 
his capital the previous yeai', he gave directions for bombarding the 
town, and he and Prince Eugene viewed from one of the heights *Hhe 
dreadful blaze,** which was all the consolation they received for their 
disappointment. The destruction on the side of the harbour was, 
however, indeed terrible. The arsenal, and two batteries, and eight 
ships of the line lying in the hprbour, were totally destroyed by the 
Dutch and English fleet On the night of the 25th of August the 
confederates retired in haste, and reached the Var on the Slst, whence 
they continued their retreat by the Maritime Alps. As the detachments 
from the different French armies could not be spared, there was no 
pursuit, and Eugene was therefore in a condition to undertake the 
reduction of Susa, an ancient town at the foot of the Alps, and one of 
the best defences of Turin, on the side of France. The garrison 
resisted for a fortnight, and then capitulated ; and, by this conquest, 
the Duke of Savoy not only secured the key to his own dominions, 
but opened to himself a free passage into Dauphin^. The loss in 
this expedition, however, to the invading army has been put down 
at I0,00(rmen, between the Ist of July and Ist of September. 

7. The Austrians under Count Daun conquer Naples. 

Had the ftiperor assisted Eugene with all his disposable troops, 
and had he acted with more promptness and vigour, Toulon might 
probably have been taken; hut Joseph cast an avaricious eye on 
the Spanish possessions at the southern extremity of the Italian pe- 
ninsula, and looked to the easy conquest of the kingdom of Naples, 
instead ot aiding his allies. Count Daun, with 50<M) foot and 3000 
horse, crossed the Neapolitan frontier without reBistance,andadvanced 
to the strongly fortifi^ city ot Capua, which commands the passage 
of the river Volturno. That important city opened its gates and 
welcomed the Austrian without a blow ; the city of Aversa did the 
same, and at length they entered the capital, amidst the joyful shouts 
of the people, who were exasperated at the Spanish Viceroy for his 
Impositiioiis and arbitnuy levies. They presented the keys of the city 
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to Daun, and overthrew the etatue of»Klng Philip, which he had 
caused to be erected ; while the three eastlee ifhieh command Naples 
surrendered without firing a shot. The Brined of C^tiglione, with 
1000 horse, took the road to Apulia, with the intention of preserving 
these provinces for King Philip ; but he found the passes of the 
Apennines occupied by the Imperialists, and wesobliged to retreat in 
the direction of Salerno. The flag of the Bourbon still fioMfced at 
Gaeta, but the place was besieged by the Austrians, and carried by 
storm in the month of September. At this easy rate the fairest king- 
dom in Europe was secured to Austria in the course of a few months, 
not without serious injury to the more important movements of the 
confederates. 

8. Sir Cloudesly Shovel wrecked off Scillt. His Cuaracter. 

This distinguished Admiral having finished with Tenlon, left a 
squadron with Sir Thomas Dilkes for the Mediterranean service, 
and set sail for England with the rest of the fleet ; he was in 
soundings on the 22nd of October, when a storm arose in which his 
own ship, the Association/* foundered, on the rocks of Scilly, with 
himself, his sons-in-law, many persons of distinction, and every soul 
on board ; two other men-of-war also perished. The Adiiiirars 
body was recovered and conveyed to London, where it was interred 
in Westminster Abbey with all the pomp and magnificence suitable 
to the reputation of such a brave officer. He had been the artifieeif 
of his own fortune, and by his personal merit alone from the lowest 
beginnings raised himself to almost the highest station in the navy, 
lie was one of the greatest sea commanders of the age ; of undaunted 
courage and resolution ; and at the same time eminent for generosity, 
frankness, and integrity. 

9. French Naval War. 

The French Admiral de Furbin commanded a squadron at Dun- 
kirk, consisting of ten ships of war, one frigate, and four privateers, 
which had considerable successes against the English ships of war and 
merchantmen this year. In the month of May the British ships 

Royal Oak,” “ Grafton,” and “ Hampton Court,” with about forty 
coasters under convoy, being about six leagues to tlie westward of 
Beachy, fell in witli this squadron. The ** Grafton,” after the loss of 
her captain, Acton, was boarded by three men-of-war, who carried 
her after a warm dispute of about half an hour. The ** Hampton 
Court” was attacked and boarded by three others, and struck ; but 
not before her captain, Clemente, was mortally wounded. The ^^yal 
Oak,” under the English commodore, Baron Wylde, received several 
shots under water, but she plied her assailants so warmly, that they 
were at length forced to sheer off with their captures and leave her ; 
but, while the men-of-war were thus engaged, the enemy's frigates and 
their privateers took twenty-one of the merchant ships : the rest got 
away . In July the same active officer captured fifteen ships belonging 
to the Russian company, off the coast of Lapland. In S^tember he 
joined the Brest squadrons off the Lizard, under the command of 
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Duguay-Trouin, having in all* twelve or fourteen sail of the line ; and 
on the loth of October they encountered the British squadron, con- 
sisting of the “ Cumberland,** 80, “ Devonshire,** 80, “ Chebter,’* 50, 
“ Ruby,” 60, and " Royal Oak,” 76, with the escort of the 
outward bound Lisbon fleets. Duguay-Trouin, in “ Le Lys,** 74, 
and two others, attacked and captured the flag-ship ** Cumber- 
land y* Count de Forbin, in L’Achille,’* captured the **Ruby ;’*the 
** Chester** fell into the power of **Le Jason ;** the ** Devonshire’* was 
burned, and about sixty merchant vessels were captured. The Royal 
Oak,** under its old commodore, Baron Wylde, alone escaped. His 
conduct under tw(» such singular escapes was investigated by a court- 
martial, and he was Sentenced to be dismissed the service. Since 
the battle of Malaga the French King had not dared to keep the sea 
with such a fleet, but it is thought he was enabled to have such 
successes against the trade and convoys of England by the intelligence 
he obtained by private and corrupt means from the Admiralty and 
other public offlees, at London. 

These successes very much gratified Louis XIV., and he used to 
take pleasure in hearing Duguay-Trouin himself recount his many 
gallant exploits. One day, eagerly describing a combat, he said to 
the King, '^J’ordonnai k Ma Gloire,* (c’dtoit le nom d*un de ses 
“ frigates) de me suivre.” Et elle fut fidcle, reprit Ic Roi en Tinter- 
roinpaiit.** The same gallant commander captured this year, on 
•the 6th of November, another British bixt}-lour gun ship, the 
** Gloucester,” after an hour and a half’s combat. Admiral de Forbin 
had, in the latter part of this year, taken on board Prince Charles 
Stuart, with the intention of landing him in Scotland, and sailed'with 
that object on the 19th of March, but the vigilance of Sir George 
Dyiig foiled the enterpribe, and one of their Bhif)s was boarded and 
hikeu ; but the others got safely back to Dunkirk, having been tossed 
about for a whole month in very tempestuous weather. It was at 
parting with the Prince on this occasion that Louis XIV. gave his 
Ro}al Highness a sword, studded with valuable diamonds, saying 
that the best wish he could give him was, that he might never soe 
him again. 


10. Wah in Scandinavia. 

Charles XII. set off from Saxony in September with 43,000 
men. Besides this army, Lowenhaupt, one of Ins best generals, 
awaited bis arrival in Poland with 20,000 more men. He had, more- 
over, an army of 15,000 in Finland, and recruits daily arriving from 
Sweden. With such a force he had no doubt that he siKuild be able to 
dethrone the Czar, the only object of his ambition at this time. As 
he marched his army towards Russia he was overtaken by an ambas- 
sador from Turkey, who sent him 100 Swedish soldiers, rescued by 
the Calmuck Tartars, as the most agreeable offering the Sultan could 
render to the King, being the enemy of the Russians in common with 
themselves. Peter had advanced as far as Leopold, but had again 
retired to Grodno, in Lithuania, to which place the Swedish King 
marched in the midst of ice and snow, and arrived there on the 1st 
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day of January. He left Stanislaus in Poland, with lOJKlO Swedish 
troops to uphold his influence and his throne. 

11. Death and Gharactee of Marshal oe Vaubae. 

This year died this celebrated engineer of France : he was bom in . 
Burgundy in 1633. Having lost his father in his 18th year, he 
repaired of his own accord to the army in Spain, and was received as 
cadet in the regiment of Condd. In 1655 he first became an enginoer, 
and in 1662 ho was employed by the King in all his sieges and fort’- 
flcations. To him military science is indebted for the first application 
of cross fire in defence, and fur ricochet to destroy it, and the break- 
ing of the walls with cannon. It is even said that he first introduced 
the bayonet. After successive promotions be received the baton of 
a Marshal of France in 1703. Voltaire says of him that he was " le 
premier des iiigenieurs et le meilleur des hommes and his 
character is thus portrayed by Fuiitenelle, Uu sens droit et dtendu 
qui s’attachoit an vrai par une esp^ce de syrapathie et sentoit le faux 
sans lo discuter, lui dpargnoit lea longs circuits par ou les autres mar- 
chent.” As a milita^ engineer be carried the art of fortifying, at- 
tacking, and defending towns to a degree of perfection unknown before 
his time. He improved 300 citadels, erected thirty-three new ones— 
had the management of fifty-three sieges, and was present in 140 
engagements. 


1738. 

1. WAR IN THE NETHERLANDS.— 2. BATTLE OP OUDENARDB — 3. CON- 
BEQUENCKS OF TUB VICTORY. — 4. THE SIEGE OP LILLE. MARL- 
BOROUGH AND EUGENE AGAINST BOUFLBRS, YENd6mE, AND BERWICK. 
— 5. MARLBOROUGH RECOVERS GHENT.— 6. THE WAR IN ITALY. — 
7. THE WAR IN SPAIN. CAPTURE OF MINORCA.— 8. NAVAL WAR.— 
9. THE WAR BETWEEN CHARLES XII. AND PETER I. — 10. DEATH AND 
CHARACTER OF MARSHAL OVERKIRK. 

1. War IN THE Netherlands. 

Before the opening of this campaign a daring attempt was made by 
an imperialist ofiicer to carry oi! the Dauphin from Paris. The 
scheme very nearly succeeded, but they only captured the King’s 
equerry instead of liib grandson. 

The Duke of Marlborough was met at the Hague early in April 
by Prince Eugene, the Grand Pensionary, and tho Deputies fiTim 
the States General ; and, having concerted together the plans for 
this year’s cainpaigu, Eugene went to Vieima, to bring up reinforce-r 
ments, and Marlborough took the field. 

Not discouraged by the failure of his attempt on Scotland, the 
French King resolved to improve the advantages he had giuned on the 
continent during the last campaign, and assembled a prodigious army 
in the Netlieriands, amounting, it is said, to 100.000 men. Tho Pre- 
tender (the Chevalier de St. George, as he was called) not having 
VoL. I. O 
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soeceeded in invading Scotland, was with the French army, to serve 
against his countrymen and their allies. Tiie French commanders 
formed a plan of campaign no leas bold than judicious. They medi- 
tated the surprise of Ghent, which commanded the course of the Lys 
and the Scheldt, and of Bruges, the centre of all the nrincipsl water 
communications ; and, finally, their plan embraced tho redviction of 
Oudeuarde, a town incapable of any protracted resistance, but a most 
convenient place of arms for the operations on either side. The first 
part of the design conceived by the French commanders was no less 
successfully executed than judiciously planned. Having diverted the 
attention of Marlborough by some feint on the side of Louvain, they 
suddenly broke up their camp on the 4lh of July, and at dawn on the 
fith, Brigadiers La Faille and Grimaldi with a small party appeared 
before Ghent. By the negligence or treachery of the watch, a small 
number of soldiers were suffered to gain admission as deserters, and 
found means to amuse the guard till another party arrived and 
secured the gate. The other gates were obtained with the same 
facility ; and La Faille, who was well known to the inhabitants, assem- 
bled the magistrates and burghers, and readily obtained their sub- 
mission. A small garrison of 300 men still held the citadel, which 
he instantly invested. Six hours after this surprise Count de la 
Motte appeared before Bruges, which surrendered on the first sum- 
mons. Major-General Murray, who had been posted at Manekirk with 
a debichmcnt, was no sooner apprised of these movements, than he 
hastened beiore Ghent, and arrived in time to have saved tho place, 
had he not been refused admission by the burghers. He had, there- 
fore, no resource left, but to retire and leave the citadel to its fate. 
Marlborough receiving prompt intelligence of these proceedings, broke 
up from Terbank on the morning of the fith, and advanced towards 
the Dender; but the alertness of the French baffled his design. 
The same night they crossed the river near Ninove in several 
columns, and placing the Dender between the armies, marched down 
the stream, and took post at Alost, to cover Ghent on one side and 
threaten Binissels on the other. The allies, therefore, marched oi 
the Gih to Abche, within a league of Alost. The loss of Ghent and 
Bruges had struck consternation at Brussels, and this movement was 
intended to pacify the alai'm excited by it. Happily at this moment 
Prince Eugene arrived in the camp of the allies, having outstripthis 
cavalry at Maestricht. The first question he made to Ins old comrade 
was,** Are jou going to fight!” *‘I only wait for your troops,” replied 
the Duke. ** Oh, don’t do that,” said the Prince, ** or the French 
** (some 100,000 strong) will get away.” The citadel of Ghent sur- 
rendered on the 8th, and on the 9th the French sent detachments to 
invest Oudenardo. To cover the siege they prepared to occupy the 
strong camp at Leasines on the Dender. The allies could not allow 
this tu be effected without an interruption, and accordingly at two on 
the same morning Marlborough bruke up from Asche, and sending 
four battalions to Brussels to quiet. their alarms, he moved in four 
columns with the cavalry on his flanks, so that before break of 
dayr he reached Ucrf'elingen, five leagues from Asche, where be halted 
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and encamped. Fonr hours after Cadogau was sent forward with 
eight battalions and as many squadrons, to throw bridKes over t1^ 
Deader and post himself at Lessmes. Marlborough and Eugene fol* 
lowed him the next day and found him already posted beyond the 
Dender, over which he had thrown bridges. Cadogau had crossed 
his army by them and taken post behind the stream which joins the 
river at that place. The French commanders little expected this 
bold movement of the Duke, which placed him between them and 
their frontier. Foiled, therefore, in their design on Lessines, they 
reliiiqnished their intention of investing Oudenarde, and directed 
their march to Gavre, where they threw bridges over Uie Scheldt 
and prepared to cross it on the 10th. 

Marlborough, informed of these hesitations and changes, and aware 
that an army under a divided command and crossing a river loses 
much of its order and discipline, pushed forward immediately to 
the Scheldt to come in contact with the enemy. At dawn of this 
same day (the 11th) Cadogan and Rantzau were detached with a 
strong force of sixteen battalions and eight squadrons, and with thirty- 
two pieces of artillery to throw bridges over the Scheldt, near Oude- 
narde, and were followed in a few hours by the whole army. Cadogan 
reached the Scheldt, between Oudenarde and the abbey of Eaneme, 
at half-past ten, and completed his bridges about two in the after- 
noon. Two leagues below, the French were at the same time 
also crossing the river at Gavre. The French advanced guard, 
under the Marquis de Biron, had already passed over, and were 
detached to collect forage, not dreaming that the allied army were 
so near them. Cadogan, proceeding to reconnoitre, described several 
squadrons of the enemy as well as their foraging parties, and 
immediately sent the cavalry to attack them, who drove them 
towards Synghem, where they came up with M. de Biron with twelve 
squadrons. That general immediately drove Cadogan back to the 
windmill of Eyne, on a height just overlooking the river, whence he 
saw a considerable number of the allied squadrons in position and more 
crossing by the bridges. Biron immediately sent back word of this to 
the Duke de Yenddme, who happened to be at table, on which occasions 
he received disagreeable news with especial disgust; he would not now 
believe that the allies had crossed the Scheldt until the Lieutenant- 
General declared he had himself seen them, when the Marshal rose 
from the table and hastened to the field. Eugene and the Duke had felt 
alarm lest Cadogan might be overpowered before they could arrive to 
support him,and they pressed forward at the head of a column of Prus- ^ 
sian cavalry, and reached the bridges just as the Marquis de Biron was 
reconnoitring them. Yenddme hastening to join him at the windmill, 
observed the clouds of dust which marked the course of maroh of the 
distant columns, and instantly judged that there was suffioient time 
to attack the confederates before the main army could come up ; and 
to secure the plain of Heurne, on which he was standing, he ordered 
up Pfeffer with seven battalions to occupy the village, and the Mvalry 
to draw up near the windmill of Eyne. He then went to advise the 
Duke of Burgundy to bring up the whole army. Startled at this 
o 2 
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■udden necessity, the Duke hesitated and halted at Gavre. He even 
purrosed to march back to Ghent, but Venddme told him it was now 
too late, for that in half an hour he would have the whole allied army 
qron him. " Why then did you stop mol'* said the poor Duke. 
^'To attack the enemy," replied Venddme. Meanwhile Pfeffer mis- 
taking the village of Eyne for tho village of Heurne, advanced and 
occupied the former place, where the cavalry were also drawn up. 
Marlborough perceived that these troops were isolated from the main 
body of the French army, and he ordered Cadogan with twelve bat- 
talions and Rantzau with the cavalry to attack. This was in fact the 
commencement of 

2. Thb Battle of Oudenarde, 

for although the armies on neither side were in position, but were 
both crossing tho river Scheldt at two opposite points, and although 
it was already three o’clock in the day, and the allied army had 
already marched fifteen miles, and had been in motion since two in 
the morning, yet the Duke and the Prince were both eager to engage. 
Major-General Grimaldi, with tho French King’s household troops, 
received orders to dislodge Rantzau from the eminence on which he 
was posted, but before they could get forward to do so Brigadier 
Sabine, at the head of four English battalions, led the attack against 
him ; a sharp conflict ensued, but tho enemy were soon forced, 
and three entire battalions with a brigadier were made prisoners. 
Rantzau with his cavalry rushed after the fugitives, who were over- 
taken, routed, and driven across the Norken in the sight of their 
own army, which was now forming on the other side. The electoral 
Prince of Hanover (who was afterwards George 11.) charged at the 
head of a squadron on this occasion, and had a horse shot under 
him. Count Luschky, another volunteer of distinction, was killed by 
his side. Venddme, who saw the attack, rode up to Grimaldi and 
asked him ** why he had been so imprudent as to engage thus unsup- 
“ ported ! " He replied, ** By the orders of the Duke of Burgundy." 
The French troops were furious at this defeat in their sight, aud wert 
now clamorous to be led against the allies to revenge it. 

It is not easy to describe clearly the ground on which the battle, 
which now began, was fought. The surface of the country,along this 
portion of the Scheldt, consists of low hills and bold undulations. Tho 
banks of the river are flat and marshy. The bolder uplands are here 
deiiopiinated couters,’’ which arc in general wholly cultivated with 
com. Approaching the field of battle from Gavre, a ** couter," 
having a stream called the Norken runni^ parallel, and below it, is 
crossed by the Grande Chaussde from Oudenarde to Ghent, and 
forms a good position to defend. In the valley, on the opposite bank 
of the rivulet, is the village of Mullem, and the ** couter ’’ On this bank 
of the Norken is/livided into two by a stream that funs from Marolcm 
and the windmiH'of Royegem to Eyne. The ** Bosen Couter,’’ extend- 
ing at right angles to those north-west from Oudenarde, forms the 
higher ground, from which both these rivulets take their rise, and 
on this are situated the castle of Bevere and the village of Oycke, 
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the farm of Banloncy, and the hamlets of Barwaen and Sohaerken. 
The whole field of battle is about four miles square. 

The French army were drawn up behind the Norken in turo lines» 
occupying the village of Mullem iu front, and well defended on theix 
flanks ; and had they remained firm in this position it is doubtful 
wlietlier the confederate forces, after their long march, could have 
ventured on an attack the same evening. It was already four o’clock 
in the afternoon and the allies were not iormed— but the French were 
now as clamorous to attack, as they hud previously been desirous to 
remain on the defensive. The Duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
Venddme differing on this, as on every step that was taken iu the 
battle, Venddme advised an attack with the left wing. ** Que faites* 
vous ? ** said the Duke. ** Je vous le defend, il y a un ravin et un 
**inarais impracticable.” The Marshal had just passed over the 
ground, and knew it was otherwise, but turned away out of respect, al- 
though with deep indignation. The left wing of the French remained in 
position near the high road, and an invaluable hour was lost in making 
other movements. Marlborough observed the right wing and centre of 
the enemy now defiling along his front, and conjectured they would ad- 
vance to the line of the rivulet near Groenvelde. Two battalions of 
the allies who had passed the river were already posted in 
hedges noar this place. The whole front column of the allied centre 
wing, consisting entirely of British, formed rapidly on the height of 
Bovore to support this village. At this moment thirty hattaliona of 
the enemy’s right debouched, as had been expected, and attacked the 
four battalions at Groenvelde. This small force disputed for some 
lime the edge of the streamlet, till the Duko of Argyle with twenty 
battalions and sunie cannon hastened up to their support. A heavy 
conflict of musketry ensued, each battalion being engaged separately 
in the fields and enclosures which border tiie rivulet. At length the 
French drove back the British, who re-formed on the Bosen Couter, 
between Barwaeu and Schoerken. But Count Lottuiu with the second 
column of infantry now came up, and at six o’clock advaiicc'd in 
his turn, reco\ered the lost ground, and drove the enemy back 
across the rivulet. As the troops moved up from the bridges. Count 
Lottuin closed in upon the right. The Duke of Marlborough had 
requested Prince Fugene to take charge of this flank, which now ex- 
tended as far as the Houme village on the extreme right and turned 
back along the rivulet from Groenvelde on his left. A force consist- 
ing of sixty battalions was now in position here under Eugene. Cado- 
gaii had been driven, after a stout resistance, from Herlelicm, to the 
liigh road that led through Mullem, but Piince Eugene came up to 
hib support in good order and broke tlie line of the advancing enemy. 
General Natzmer at the head of the Prussian gens d’arines and 
cuirassiera then charged through the enemy’s line up to the mill of 
Rujegem. Here he was checked by the advance of the French 
houst'hold squadrons, and after losing half his men the general 
escaped with difficulty by leaping over a broad ditch, and had to 
briug hack his men as fast as he could ; but this inroad created an 
immense alarm amidst the enemy’s troops. 
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Marlborough’s vigilant eye now disoeimed that the enemy bad 
neglected to occupy the commanding ground of the Bosen Couter, 
above the sources of the rivulets by the village of Oycke, and think- 
ing that his right wing might be turned and cut off from the main 
body by a flank march, he requested Marshal Overkirk, who had 
just come up into position, to execute this bold and decisive measure 
with twenty battalions of the Dutch and Danes, and nearly all the 
cavalry of the left. The veteran, unmindful of age and fatigue, after 
his long march of the morning, obeyed with equal alacrity and spirit; 
and finding no enemy on the summit, he sent the young Prince of 
Orange, accompanied by General Oxenstiern, down the heights over- 
looking Marolum, who penetrated the defile in two lines, supported 
by twelve squadrons of Danes under Tilly, and came upon the enemy 
under the hill occupied by the mill of Oycke. Here they encountered 
and routed the French grenadiers, evidently dismayed by so unex- 
pected an attack on their rear. 

Meanwhile the Duke had continued to gain ground with his left 
wing, and at length established his line between Barwaen and Ban- 
lancy, overlooking the rivulet, and thus came up on the right hand 
ot the Dutch advance, and reached the hamlet oi Diepcnbeck : they 
then pushed their lelt shoulders forward by the mill of Aoyegem 
towards Mullem. Cut off from their own army, the French right 
wing slackened in their resistance, and were at length broken and 
diiven back on their centre. Vendome made a personal effort to 
avert the fate of the army by dismounting his horse and leading 
the infantry from Mullem to the rescue oi their companions. But 
hia exertions were unavailing. Happily for the French, darkness 
enveloped the contending hosts, and their position was no longer 
discernible but by the fire of musketry, which rolled in a narrowing 
circle around the devoted army. For Eugene now brought up his 
right wing from Heurne, and the Prince of Orange appeared on the 
heights in the French rear, leaving to the British cavalry to keep 
the enemy’s horse in check, thrown altogether out of the action by the 
defile of the Norken in tlicir front. 

Vendome perceived that the day was lost, and proposed to the 
Duke of Burgundy and a crowd of panic-struck generals to take 
advantage of the night to stand among the troops ; but finding 
that he could neither persuade the reason nor allay the fears of 
the multitude, he consented to a retreat. The word was no sooner 
given than generals, officers, and privates, horse and foot, hurried off 
the field in the utmost disorder. With difficulty Marshal Vendome, 
calling to officers by name, and conjuring them to maintain the honour 
of their country, collected together some twenty-five squadrons and 
battalions, and with these he covered the flight of the crowd in 
person. He posted some grenadiers to the right and left of the 
Grande ChauEiB6o, which effectually kept off the allied cavalry, and 
he reached Ghent in safety. Here the commanders assembled in a 
room at the inn called La Pomme d’Or, to deliberate on what was to 
be done. The Duke of Burgundy was about to offer his opinion, 
when the Mortal yenddme, yeevish from his misfortunes, stopped 
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him abruptly, aaying, **Souvenez vouz que vous n’^tes venv 
** I’attaque qu’ft condition de m*ub^r.*’ All were astoniahed at this 
insolence towards a Prince of the blood, but the Duke had sufficient 
command of himself to hold his peace. Venddine then dcclai'cd that 
the battle was not lost, and that they ought to renew tlie action in 
the morning. No one spoke, but officers coming in from all quarters 
pronounced the army destroyed, and the confusion extreme. Yen- 
ddme then lost all patience, and saying," Well then we must retreat,'* 
turned to the Diiko of Burgundy and added, " It is what you have 
long wished to do.** The Marshal then left the council and turned 
into his quarters, where he put himself to bed to recover his fatigue, 
and remained there for thirty hours, without making the slightest 
arrangement to collect his dispersed army. 

On the field the battle still raged ; a dropping fire, mingled with 
the shouts of men, showed that the work of death was not ended. 
In the obscurity the advance parties of the allied right, and some of 
the Prince of Oi’ange's men from the left, met on the heights in the 
French rear, when they exchanged several volleys ; but happily the 
error was soon discovered, and a stop put to this useless butchery. 

The allies remained impatiently on the field of battle in the dark 
waiting for the dawn. Favoured by the obscurity, many of the enemy 
slipped unperceived through the intervals in the lines of the allies, 
and directed their flight towards the French position : a considerable 
number wandered to the posts of the allies and were captured. 
Prince Eugene availed himself of an expedient to rtdly the prisoners; 
he ordered several dinimmera to beat the French retreat, and sent 
about some refugee French officers to cry out " A moi Picardie,** 
" A moi Champagne,’* " A moi Pidmont.** The troops flocked to the 
summons ; and he says he obtained by this means 7000 prisoners. A 
prodigious number of wounded of different nations lay all around on 
the field, and the first exertions were made at the break of day, by 
order of the Duke, to collect the survivors, and bestow on all with- 
out distinction tho care and relief which circumstances would permit. 
It is a great characteristic of Marlborough, that he was always most 
thoughtful fur the wounded ; and it is believed that owing to his 
example camp hospitals were first established. 

The French army when it took the field consisted of nearly 100,000 
men, that is to say, 124 battalions and 1 07 squadrons. Marlborough’s 
army commenced the campaign with 1 12 battalions and 180 squadrons 
and 1 1 3 pieces of artillery. The allies are said to have lostin the action 
3000 killed and wounded. The enemy’s loss was enormous, and fur 
a moment paiulyzed the whole French force in the Low Countries, but 
many fugitives returned to their colours. The cause of so signal a 
defeat was, without any question, the want of concord that existed 
between the French commanders, which not only rendered their 
movements irresolute and undecided, but created much iusubordi- 
nation among both officers and soldiers. From the rapidity of the 
inarcli,thiB memorable battle was fought with little aid firom artillery 
on either side, and little allusion is made in published accounts to 
artillery in the field, or artillery captured, although it could scarcely 
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have been gut away. There ie no doubt whatever that Marlborough 
forced an engagement at immense risk, by fighting after a march of 
fifteen miles, and with a broad river to croes. He says of himself, ** 1 
** did give them too much advantage, but I resolved to endeavour by 
** all means a battle, thinking nothing els^ so good for my Queen and 
my country.** On the 19th he writes, ** We have this day returned 
" our solemn thanks to God for the good sucosss He has given us.*’ 
One of the suite of the pioys Duke of Burgundy said to Venddme, 
after the defeat, " It is all owing to this, that you never go to mass.” 
** Bah r* replied the Marshal, do you think that Marlborough goes 
** ofteuer than 1 do I” 

9. Consequences op the Victoet. 

The confederate army rested two dayson the field of battle, and on the 
14th marched to Pont d’Espicres, where they passed the Lys and level- 
led the French lines between Ypres and Warnoton. The Duke de Ber- 
wick h.'id been recalled from the Rhine to Vendome’saimy, but heard of 
the battle on the 12th, and could not get further than Mons before he 
heard of the defeat. Ho advanced to Tournay, where lie picked up 
about 9000 fugitives, whom he united with his army, and set himself 
forthwith to replenish the frontier gaiTisons from which Venddme had 
withdrawn troops, to maintain lits huperiority above the enemy In the 
field-— a vicious expedient, as had been seen after Kamillies, where 
the loss of a battle was followed by the loss of the whole of Flauders, 
from insufficient garrisons. The corps brought up by Berwick con- 
sisted of thirty-four battalions and filty-five squadrons, and by rally- 
ing round it the remains of the Duke of Burgundy’s army, it soon 
amounted altogether to nearly l(i0,0()0 men. These troops now 
took part in a camp commanding the navigation of the Scheldt and 
tlie Lys ; but it was rightly judged, that though the allies were 
between the French army and Paris, yet Marlborough would 
scarcely advance into France with such an army in the field. Mai‘1' 
borough, however, strongly urged a forced march upon the capital, 
but for once Eugene was on the prudent side against him. Tlio 
Generalissimo, therefore, set to work to raise contributions for the 
next enterprise he contemplated, which was to enter the Fi’ench ter- 
ritory and to attempt 

4 . The Siege of Lille. Marlborough and Eugene agiinst 
Bouflers, Yendohe, and Berwick. 

This fortresia was regarded as the strongest town in Flanders, and 
had been strengthened by all the skill and genius of the great engineer, 
VaUban. It was provided with all necesary store of ammunition, 
and a garrison of twenty-eight battalions, and three regiments of 
dragoeiis of the best triKips in France, amounting to 15,UOO men, 
commanded by Marshal Bouflers in person. To attempt to take it 
was regarded by the enemy as a project of rashness and inconsiderate 
self-sufficiency. The French army was now extended along the 
Scheldt, so that all tbecowmuuicaiion with Antwerp and Sas-de-Gand, 
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where the alliee had their magazines, being now ent off, they were 
obliged to bring their convoys from Ostend, along a narrow cause* 
way, exposed to an army as numerous as that with which they 
now sat down, on the I3th of August, before Lille. Prince Eugene 
was entrusted with the conduce of the siege, and invested the city 
on one side, and the Prince of Orange on the otlier ; while the Duke of 
Marlborougli encamped at Heschemont to cover the sieg**, ** and threw 
up lines of circumvallation both to protect the besieging and covering 
armies.” The trenches were opened on the 2ind of August, and the 
operations carried on with that alacrity which is alwa>s inspired by 
victory and success. The Dukes of Burgundy and Venddmebeing now 
joined by Marshal Derw ick, resolved, if possilile, to relieve the place. 
Their united ioree amounted to 140 battaiiona and 250 squadrons, 
and on the 2ad of September they andved at Tonniay, and crossed 
the Scheldt, and on the 4th they were in face of the covering 
anny at Aveliii and Ennevolin. Hero the Marshals differed in 
the advice they gave to the Duke of Burgundy, as to attacking 
Marlborough, and the Duke accordingly referred the matter to the 
King at Paris, who sent M. de Channllard to tlie army with his 
orders ; he arrived in the camp on the Otii. 

Marlborough and Eugene wished to level their trenches and unite 
in attacking the French army, w*lio were placed in a -very bad pusi- 
tion, but the Dutch deputies opposed this desire. It afterwards 
aptiearcd that Berwick apprehended such an attack, and thought it 
would have been fatal to the French army In the meantime they 
obtained a lodgment on the covered way of the place on the ^t\l, 
after an obstinate action, in w'htcli they lost 1000 men. The Prince 
asked for an armistice, after these assaults, to enable them to bury 
their dead, but the old Marshal refused, lest the opportunity should 
be taken by some of the engineers to reconnoitre the works. 

M. de Chamillard was shaken by ilir different arguments laid before 
him, and again begged to refer the decision to the King at Paris; but, at 
last, the ordei-b c. mmunic.'tted were — ^Not to attack the covering anny 
of the siege, but to cut off all convoys that might attempt to arrive ; 
witliout which Marlborough could nut make himself master of Lille. 
Notwithstanding all hindrances, the convoys found their way from 
Brussels to the allied camp ; but to prevent those arriviug from Ostend, 
the Governor of Nieuport was directed to open the sluices to render 
the wav more difficnit. Thus they cut off all communication betwetn 
the besiegers and what is termed, in modem military phrase, tlieir 
base of operations. 

Count de la Motte made an attempt to surprise Brussels, but found 
it too well on its guard. The Duke de Vendoine even thought of 
besieging it. In the meantime, whilst they were thinking of these 
measures, 5000 men from England disembarked at Ostend, and 
established themselves at Lcfiiiigeen, where they intrenched them- 
selves. On the 2lBt of September Eugene had a severe affair with 
the besieged, in which he was wounded in the left eye with amusket- 
shot, and obliged to withdraw, so that the whole command of the 
eiege and covering army now rested on Marlborough. On the 
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23rd the besiegers made a lodgment on the counterscarp, having 
Btormed the Tenaille. Bouflers had found means to inform the 
Duke de Venddme that he was getting short of powder, and ac- 
cordingly a body of horse was detached on the 28th, under the 
Chevalier de Luxembourg, each dragoon carrying a bag of forty 
pounds of gunpowder upon the crupper. They were, however, dis- 
covered in passing through the camp and pursued to tlie barrier of the 
town, into which, nevertheless, about 300 obtained admittance; but a 
great number were killed, and some miserably destroyed by the ex- 
plosion of the gunpowder they carried. The next attempt of the French 
general was to intercept a convoy from Ostend, coming with the 
troops who had set out on their march under General Erie. On the 
27th of September Count de la Motte collected 22,000 men to intercept 
this convoy, which consisted of 700 waggons; to prot(‘Ct it, 10,000 
men were collected under the command of Major-Genci*al Webb. 
This officer made such an admimble disposition of his force by the 
wood of Wynendale, and received the enemy with so close a fire, that 
the attacking troops gave way and fled, leaving 0000 on the field of 
battle. This fight lasted two hours, and cost the allies 000 men, but was 
the most honourable exploit performed 'during the wliole war. During 
the action the convoy filed off, forcing its way through the enemy’s 
forces, got to Menin on the following day, and thence reached the con- 
federate camp, where it arrived safe on the 30th. Had it been taken, 
the siege must have been raised. Marlborough sent a detachment for- 
ward to meet it, or De la Motte thought he had done so, and was afraid 
to pursue lest he might be overwhelmc'd with a superior force. The 
Duke de Venddme, finding himself so badly served by his subordinates, 
repaired himself to Bruges on the 2nd of October, and let in the 
water upon the lands about Nicuport and Leffingoen to such an 
extent that the whole country was inundated. Marlborough, judging 
that Venddme with his fifty battalions and sixty squadrons would 
now be shut up amidst these floods, marched by Rousselaer to attack 
him with sixty battalions and 100 squadrons, but the Marshal, who had 
already the waters in his camp, saw his danger and retired. On his i e- 
treat, Marlborough repaired to Leflingeeii to see if he could make sure 
of his communications, but the French, with a fleet of gunboats, under 
Langeson, had possession of the inundations. The English General, 
however, defeated this device by bringing the stores up in flat-bottomed 
boats to Leflingeeii, and thence conveying them on carriages with high 
wheels to the camp. Cadogan distinguished himself on this service, 
but he had some difficulty in getting up a quantity of gunpowder and 
supplies he found there. Venddme accordingly determined to possess 
himself of Leflingeen, but was obliged to undertake a regular siege 
of it, which was difficult, in consequence of the narrow dyke on 
which it was situated. De la Motte and Puygion then made a disposi- 
tion to storm it, which they succeeded in doing on the 2dth of October, 
when 1200 English and Dutch were taken prisoners, with Colonel 
Caulfield and sixty officers. In the mean time, on the 24tb, the 
town of Lille capitulated ; and Bouflers retired into the citadel with 
the remains of the garrison, amounting to 0000 men. Negotiations 
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were entered into to occupy the citadel, but the Manhal waa so 
extravi^ant in his demands, that they came to nothing. 

Hostilities were renewed on the 29 tU of this month, when the 
trenches were opened against the citadel during the nighti and Lord 
Stair was detached to scour the country between Furnes and Dixmude, 
to supply corn fur the army. The French chieftains were, as usual, 
at variance with each other as to the course they should now puroue ; 
and reference was made to the King, who again sent M. de Chamillard 
to the head-quarters at Saulsoy, where they all met in council on the 
2nd of November. Venddme was for attacking Marlborougbat once : 
Berwick opposed it, and the minister thought they had better secure 
their positum behind the Scheldt until the surrender of the citadel. 
Chamillard saw the inconvenience of such divided councils, and 
recommended theKing ttirecall tlie Duke de Berwick, who accordingly 
left the army on the 14th and repaired to the army of tlie Rhine, 
which he j<iiued at Strasburg on the 22ud. 

The Duke dc Vendome did not however despair of saving Lille, 
and therefore the Elector of Bavaria was called back frum Germany 
to uiidqyt'ike the siege of Brussels with 15,000 men. He accord- 
ingly sat down before the place on the 22nd of November and made 
an attempt to storm it, but was repulsed by the garribun, consisting 
of 7000 men, under General Pascal. Marlborough and Eugene no 
sooner understood the danger to which Brussels was exposed than 
they marched with tlie covering army to relieve the city. They 
crossed the SScbcldt on the 25th in the face of the formidable works 
raised by the French, but abandoned by them with precipitation, to 
the surprise of the confederates, who had calculated upon attacking 
them. On their approach the Elector retired from Bruast>ls, leaving 
behind him his siege train and even his sick, and Marlborough entered 
on the 29tli,to the great joy of the inhabitants. Prince Eugene immedi- 
ately returned to Lille, and the Duke posted himself at Oudenarde to 
maintain his commuiiicatiun with the Prince. The siege was now pushed 
on, and lodgments were effected and batteries opened against the 
citadel ; terms were again offered to Bouflers, and after a most unusual 
provision conceded to the high respect and admiration for the French 
Marshal — that the terms should first be sent to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy for his approbation — he capitulated on the 10th of December. 
It was said that the allies lost in this siege as many as 17»000 killed 
and wounded. Of the garrison there were 5000 placed hort de cotnbed, 

5. Marlborough recovers Guent. 

The French generals never dreamed that the allies would attempt 
an3rthing of consequence after the reduction of Lille, considering the 
advanced period of the year, and, tliereforc, the Marshals return^ to 
Paris, after having distributed their army in winter-quarters. But 
their indefatigable antagonists were determined to strike another 
blow before their forces separated. Accordingly Marlborough, who 
had deeply felt the loss of Ghent, determined to make an attempt for 
its recovery, and invested it on all sides on the 18th of December. 
The garrison was very strong, consisting of 18,000 combatants, and 
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the governor had been ordered by Yenddme to<defend this inipoitant 
stronghold to the last extremity. The trenches were opened on the 
24th, and on the 2dth the garrison made a sortie, which was repulsed. 
On the 28th the fire began with so much vigour from the breaching 
and moitar batteries that at noon the governor. Count de la MltUe, 
sent a flag of truce to offer to capitulate, if not relieved before the 
2nd of January, when the town and citadel were taken possession of 
by the* Duke of Argyle, with six British battalions. Tiiirty bat* 
t^ions and sixteen squadrons laid down their nriiis. Then the enemy 
abandoned Bruges, Plassendael, and Leffingeen ; and Marlborough and 
Eugene repaired to Holland, leaving the confederate army under the 
command of the Count de Tilly. The French King was confounded 
and dismayed at these conquests in the Ni therlands ; nevertheless he 
abruptly declined a negotiation which Marlborough endeavoured to 
open through the Duke de Berwick. The allies, on the other hand, 
owed much of their success in Flanders in this campaign, partly 
to the boldness of their enterpxiscs, and partly to the division 
amongst their opponents. They had some narrow escapes at Wynen- 
dale and Ghent, irom both of which they were saved by the incapacity 
of De la Motte; had they miscarried at either the array might have 
been ruined. It has been doubted whetlier the siege of Lille did not 
impair the success of the war in other places. In this great enter- 
prise, spirit and perseverance made amends for want of foresight, 
whicli was flagrant on the side of the confederates in the preparations 
required for such an undertaking. Indeed their success may be in a 
great measure attributed to the improvidence and misconduct of the 
besieged. Marlborough had doubtless put the keystone to the arch 
of his glory in this campaign, by defeating one of their best generals 
and most powerful a^miies m a pitched battle, and by capturing in ids 
sight and in defiance of him, the great masterpiece of Vauhau, com- 
manded by the most venerated Marshal of France. 11c had also the 
wonderful good sense to decline tlie magnificeni offer of the govern- 
ment of the province he had recovered, wdth an appointment of 60,000/ 
a year for life. Marshal de Bouflers,ou the other hand, acquired gi e.-t i 
glory in France by his defence of Lille. 1 1 was thought a gallant 
thing for a man of his age and position to throw himself into the 
chiel city of his government, and the King in consequence loaded 
him with every honour. 

6. Wae in Italy, 

On the side of Dauphiiid, in spite of all the vigilance of Marshal 
Villars, the Duke of Savoy made himself master of several important 
fortresses ; so that by the end of the campaign he had secured a 
barrier to his own frontiers, and opened a way into the French 
provinces, by obtaining possession of Exilles. He moreover had 
made a favourable diversion in favour of King Charles, by obliging 
the enemy to send a strong detachment from Boussillou to the as- 
sistance of Villars. 
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7. Wab in Spain. Capture op Minorca. 

The campaign in Catalonia was productive of one event that waa 
deemed a great blow to the Bourbon King. Count Stahremberg, a 
veteran of considerable reputation, but of slow and phlegmatic tem- 
perament, and rather a scrupulous observer of military rules than 
a man gifted with a natural genius fur war, was sent by the Emperor to 
command the forces of his brother. He arrived a^ Barcelona with some 
Imperialist troops out of Italy, on the last day of April,iu theshipscom- 
manded by Admiral Leake ; but they did not land in time to prevent 
the Duke of Orleans from besieging and taking Tortosa on tlie 11th 
of July, and Denia and Alicant afterwards. A handful of troops 
under the command of the Marquis d’ Alconzal embarked ^Ith Leake 
and set sail for Cagliari, which tliey summoned to declare for King 
Charles. On the viceroy’s hesitation the city was bombarded, and the 
inhabitants compelled him to surrender, so that the whole Island of 
Sardinia acknowledged Charles as Sovereign. The greater part 
of the garrison enlisted in his service, and a large quantity of com 
and provisions was transported to Catalonia. General Stanhope had 
planned the conquest of Minorca, and concerted with the Admiral the 
measures necessary to put his scheme into execution. He obtained 
from Count Stahremberg a few battalions of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Portuguese, with a fine brigade of British artillery, and about 800 
marines. With these, and accompanied by Brigadier Wade and 
Colonel Petit, an engineer of great reputation, he effected a landing on 
the island on the 25th of August, and immediately erected batteries 
against St. Philip, the fortress of Port Mahon. The batteries in a 
little time demolished the four towers that served as outworks, and 
made a breach in the outward wall. The garrison consisted of 1000 
Spaniards and 600 French marines, under Colonel 1& Jonqui^re ; and so 
resolutely was the siege conducted, that it was thought by the garrison 
that the besiegers must be at least 10,000 men. Numbers of the in- 
habitants had in truth heartily given their assistance, and General Stan- 
hope ordered a number of arrows to be shot into the place, to which 
papers nt ere affixed in Spanish and French, containing all sorts of 
threats if they did notsurrender before the batteries opened. Brigadier 
Wade, at the head of the grenadiers, stormed a redoubt with such 
extraordinary valour that, two or three days afterwards, they beat 
a parley, and on the 30th of September capitulated. The Spanish 
governor was so mortified, when he learned the small number of tlie 
besiegers, that when he returned to Spain he killed himself by throw- 
ing himself out of a window, and La Jonquidre and the French officers 
incurred their master’s high displeasure. Stanhope then proceeded 
to Fort Fomelles, the garrison of which surrendered themselves 
prisoners to Admiral Leake, and thus the glorious harbour of Mahon, 
together with the whole Island of Minorca, fell quietly into the hands 
of the English. General Stanhope appointed Colonel Petit governor 
of Fort St. Philip and deputy-governor of the uland ; and leaving 
his important conquest^ returned to Spain, where an nnsnceeaeful at- 
tempt-to surprise Tortosa finished the campaign. 
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8. Natal War. 

The British fleet, under Admiral Leahe, not only contributed to 
these enterprises, but fulfilled Cromwell’s ancient threat, that England 
would make her cannon heard within the walls of the Vatican. 
The Emperor had forbidden the Viceroy of Naples, Count Daun, to 
remit any money to Rome, which the Pope resented, and began to 
raise an army and derise a plan for forming a league amongst 
the princes and states of Italy, for their mutual defence against the 
Austrians. Elated with the promises of France, Clement set the 
Emperor at defiance ; ho refused an audience to his ambassador ; and 
his troops having surprised a body of the Imperial troops, he ordered 
them to be cut to pieces with great barbarity. The Duke of Savoy 
having ended his campaign, his troops were ordered to march into 
the Papal teri'itories. They drove the forces of his Holiness before 
them to Bologna, which capitulated, and they even threatened to 
enter Rome itself. In the meantime the British fleet appeared at 
Civita Vecohia and threatened to lay it low, in revenge for the assist- 
ance or countenance given by the Pope to the Pretender’s expedition 
to Scotland. Then the Pope’s courage failed him — he disbanded his 
new levies, and received the Marquis de Prie on the part of the 
Empire, granted the investiture of Naples to the Emperor, and con- 
sented to recognize the Archduke Charles as King of Spain. Leake, 
however, took and destroyed many French and Italian vessels on that 
coast, and gave some timely aid to Count Daun. 

During the course of this year, the English merchants did not 
sustain any considerable losses; the cruisers were judiciously 
stationed, and the trade was regularly supplied with convoys. 
The sailors had been looking for an opportunity of capturing ** a 
plate fleet,” and it was affo^cd them in the month of May this 
year, when Commodore Wager, with four British meii-o^war, 
attacked seventeen Spanish galleons as they were creeping along 
the shore from Carthagena to Porto Bello. The battle began at sunset, 
and soon after dark the Spanish admiral’s ship blew up with a tri>- 
mendouB explosion. The rear-admiral struck at about two in the morn- 
ing, and a cargo of precious metal, valued at three million pieces of 
eight, was obtained by the victors. The oon^modore’s share of the 
prize-money was valued at 100,0002. Several galleons with the vice- 
admiral escaped by running beliind a dangerous shoal off Carthagena, 
and more property was destroyed than taken. Had the ofiicers of 
the squadron done their duty, the whole fleet would have fallen into 
^eir hands, and two of the captains were in consequence tried by a 
court-martial and dismissed the service. 

9. War between Charles XII. and Peter I. 

In Poland Charles XII. pursued his campaign against the Czar. 
The two Sovereigns wore so near each other at Grodno, that the 
Czar only quitted the town when the King of Sweden entered on 
the other side, having crossed the Niemen, two leagues from it, 
with only GOO guards. Peter learning the small force that accom- 
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panied the Kinf^, tried to surprise him in Grodno, but failed. On the 
25th of June the King arrived atBorislaw Beresiuo. Here the Casar 
had formed an intrenched camp to prevent the Swedes from crossing 
the river. Having made a feint of forcing the passage, Charles as- 
cended the stream about three leases, threw a bridge across it, and 
passing 3000 men, at once fell upon the camp, from which the enemy 
fled without waiting for him. They retired to the Dorysthenes, 
whither Charles followed. He found 20,000 men behind a marsh 
near a place called Holozin, which could only be reached by passing 
a river. Without waiting for his infantry the King threw himself into 
the stream at the head of his guards, with the water up to his 
shonlders, and sending his cavalry to take the enemy in flank, ho fell 
upon the Russian force on every side, and totally dispersed them. 
Of all the battles he ever fought this was thought the most glorious ; 
he had shared great dangers, and he evinced some ability in his ar* 
rangements The Swedes struck a medal to commemorate the 
victory in which they applauded him for his conquest, nut only 
over hosts of enemies, but every natural obstacle. He now entered 
the Russian empire, and Peter made him propo.^itioiiB of peace, hut 
he replied, 1 will treat with the Czar at Moscow.*’ ** If the King 
thinks himself au Alexander,*’ rejoined Peter, he shall not And 
** me a Darius.” 

Onthe22iidof September the King attacked a corps of 10,000 
men and 6000 Calmuck-Tortars at Smolensko. He drove back the 
enemy, but advancing through some hollow ways where the Tartara 
concealed themselves, tliey came upon the King, and killed two aides- 
de-camp who were about his person, and his Majesty*8 horse was 
killed under him. Charles continued to fight on foot with five 
officers that were still about him, having killed more than twelve 
men with his own hand, without receiving a wound. At length a 
Swedish colonel, with a single company, came to his assistance, 
and disengaged the King, who immediately mounted a fresh horse 
and pursued the Russians for two leagues further. Moscow, about 
100 French leagues from Smolensko, was now open to him. He 
had, however, outstripped his troops, and w'as implored to await here 
the arrival of Lowenhaupt with 16,000 men, but to the astonishment of 
all, Charles would not wait, but quitting the road that led to the Impe- 
rial capital, set himself in inarch southwards towards the Ukraine, a 
country of the Cossacks. The celebrated Mazeppa was at this time 
Hetman or prince of this country. His story was a remarkable one. 
He was by birth a Pole, and had been page to John Casimir. 
Having been detected in an intrigue with the wife of a Polish gentle- 
man. the insulted husband had Iwund him naked to the back of a 
wild horse, and set him to find his way where he could. The horse 
brought him to his own land in the Ukraine, where he was found, 
half dead, and taken and nourished. ’He established himself after- 
wards in the country, and having a superior intelligence he became at 
length a chief amongst them. Over the Czar’s cups he had been 
called traitor, and he bad determined to revenge himself ; be there- 
fore communicated with, and now sought out^ Charles^ whom he met 
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near the river Desna. Mazeppa promised to assist him with 30,000 
men, and with every kind of supply and money. The Swedish army 
accordingly was directed into the Ukraine, and this accidental en- 
counter changed the march of Charles XII , and eventually all his 
iortunes. 

Peter discovered the Hetman’s intrigue, and determined to 
obstruct his designs. The Russians fell upon his Cossacks, took his 
friends in arms, reduced his towns to ashes, and pillaged the money 
and provisions he had collected for Charles. Accordingly, after 
twelve days’ march, when the Swedes had consumed the supplies 
they had brought with them, and expected to meet the Cossacks 
at the place they had appointed for a rendezvous, they were disap- 
pointed at finding the Russians there before them. Charles, how- 
ever, as usual, at once resolved to attack, and, crossing the river 
(which he was obliged to do with cords), he put to flight the 8000 
men he found there, and continued his march, uncertain what course 
to take, and even doubting the faith of his new friend Mazeppa 
after such an apparent violation of his engagements. At length he 
found him with about 6000 men, and a few horse-loads of gold and 
silver ; and still relying on his intelligence and knowledge of the 
country, and on the attachment of these Cossacks, and nuriiing with 
rage against their destroyers, he sent Lowenhaupt directions where to 
find him, who was moving onward with his reinforcement of 16,000 men, 
and the supplies, of which he had 8000 cart-loads, obtained with the 
money he had raised in Lithuania. 1 1 happened, however, that just as 
the Swedish general with this detachment had reached the junction of 
the Punca and Sossa, on the 7th of October, at the town of Lesno,the 
Czar appeared at the head of 40,000 men. Lowenhaupt, in the con- 
fidence of his national superiority, disdained to render the dispro- 
portion of his strength less favourable by having recourse to 
intrenchmeiits, and without hesitation attacked his enemy with the 
troops he had with him. At the first charge the Swedes laid low 
1500 Muscovites, and they fled on all sides. But Peter, rushing 
amongst them, ordered his rearguard to shoot himself or any maa 
that would fly, and, assisted by Menschikoff and Galitzin, rallied his 
troops. The Swedish general, intent on joining his master, passed on 
without further regarding him, but the next day Peter agaiu attacked 
him as he was crossing a roareh. The soldiers turned, and for two 
hours fought hand to hand, but though the Russians fell in numbers 
they would not retire, and the victory remained undecided. At four 
o’clock the Czar received reinforcements, and, for a third time, the 
fight was renewed and continued till nightfall with equal fury and 
bitterness. At length numbers prevailed. The Swedes were broken, 
overcome, and driven amongst their baggage ; still they did not 
^ield ground. Ldwenhaupt had yet 9000 men whom he brought 
into line as readily as the first day he fought ; he retired, however, a 
few miles to a better position, after having nailed some of his guns 
and burned some of his waggons. The Russians advanced again, 
and attacked the Swedes for the fifth time. LOwenhaupt lost half of 
his men, but saved the rest ; and, after fighting five combats agaimit 
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40,000 men, he {lassed the river Sossa at night, refusing the offers of 
terms which had been made him. He at length arrived at the oainp 
of his roaster, with the honour d( having well defended himself, but 
with neither army nor supplies. Thus the King of Swcdim found 
himself at the bt ginning of the memorable winter of 1700, in the 
midst of a strange country belonging to his enemy, without provi- 
sions, without any comrautiicatiou with Poland, and having nothing 
to trust to but his own iuviueible coui'age. 

10. Dratii and Character of Marsh 'L Oterrirk. 

Henry Nassau, Count of OverUirk.hnd gre.itlj distinguished himself 
throughout the war of the Sueeohsion, l>ut particularly at the battle 
of liamillicB, where he headed the hrilliaiit charge of cavalry uhieh 
had such a material iuflueiiee on the bueceas of that day. He uas 
made a Fit Id Marshal in 1702, on tlio death of Athlone. 

This distinguished Dutch coinm.aiderdit^dthisyearinthealliedcamp 
at llousst'lacr. lie was a moat gallant and faithful soldier, a warm 
friend, and an ardent admirer of Marlbtirough. Above all foolibh 
jealousy and natural prejudice, he gave that cordial support to his 
great leader, w liicli cnaui ed unanimity throughout the inferior ranks, 
and did not a little contrihute to suecess. 

It is related of Overkirk (<»r “ Auverquerque,” as the French 
writers persist in spelling his name) that on some occasion he very 
nearly heeanie the victim of his generosity to a Bavarian officer 
whom he had taken prisoner, and returned him his sword ; the Bava- 
rian immediately struck at his deliverer, and but for the presence of 
his vulet-de-cliambre, who saved him, the Dutch officer would have 
been killed : and that, singularly enough, Overkirk had in iiearly a 
similar manner saved the life of King William at tjie battle of the 
Bo; ue. 


1709. 

1. FRANCE MAKES PROPOSALS FOR PEACR, WHICH FAIL.— 2. WAR IN THR 
LOW COUNTUll£a.— 3. THE SISUB OF 'JOUUNAr.-»4. MARLUOllOUOH IN- 
VBSIS MONS.— 5. OP MALPI AQUbT.— 6. HONS UESIBOED ANU 

TAKhN. — 7 WAR ON THE RHINE.— 8. WAR IN ITALT. 9. WAR JN 

SPAIN. — WAR IN THE NORTH. BAINLB OF FOLTOWA. 

1. France makes Proiosals for Peace, which pail. 

The French had become so reduced by their constant ill success, 
and by the general decline of their credit, (the most eminent bankers 
of Paris and Lyons having been obliged to stop payment), that they 
entertained a dtsii’e to try negotiations with the States. M. Bouill^ 
was accordingly despatched to Holland with general offers of peace. 
France hoped to take advantage of Marlborough’s absence in England, 
to detach llollaiid from the alliance, but in vain. The States General 
admitted M. Rouilld very cautiously into their confidence, and gave 
notice to the courts of Yieima and London of what had passed ; those 
VoL. I. H 
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goYernmeiits were unwilling to shut the door against all aeconiinoda- 
tion, and despatched to the Hague respectively Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Marlborough, who arrived there on the 8th and 9(h of 
April, with full p^iwers to treat. The foundation of the proposed 
treaty was, that King Charles should be restored to the Spanish 
monarchy within two months. These preliminaries were readily 
agreed upon — the i*eatoi'atioii of all the places in the Netherlands, 
except Cambray and St. Omer, to the French, and the demolishing 
or restoring of Dunkirk to the allies ; the restoration of the 
Gt‘rman towns to the Emperor, of Savoy to tiie Duke, and of New- 
foundland to England ; the dismissal of the Pretender from France ; 
and the acknowledgment of the King of Prussia’s royal dignities. The 
great cause of the war, however, was but slightly touched upon. At 
length, after much discussion, Prince Eugene received a letter from 
the Marquis de Torcy, importing ‘‘that his most Christian Majesty, 
“ havini^ examined the project of peace concluded at the Hague, 
** found it impossible for him to accept it, and therefore had sent 
“orders to the President de Rouilid, to notify the same to the po- 
“ teiitates engaged in the war, and that it was to bo hoped that more 
favourable terms would offer themselves f/r the cstablishmeilt of a 
“ peace so necessary to all Europe, and consequently so much desired 
“ by everybody.” It has been very much doubted whether Louis 
XIV. was from the first sincere in his desire for peace, or whether 
it was other than a political attempt to break the alliance. He cer- 
tain^ accepted the preliminaries, which included a renunciation of 
the Crown of Spain ; but unquestionably the ultimatum presented for 
his acceptance, that the King of France was to concur with the allies 
in expelling the Duke d’ Anjou from the Spanish throne, was neither 
a very delicate nor a very reasonable condition to require. “ If 1 
“must then continue the war,*’ said Louis XIV., with dignity and 
spirit, “it is better for me to fight my enemies than my own children.” 
(in the other band, Eugene exclaimed, “ If France has no better pro- 
“ positions to make to us, the allies will treat of peace in the summer 
with 150,000 plenipotentiaries.” On the Otli of June M. de Rouilld 
quitted the Hague and embarked at Rotterdam for Antwerp on his 
return to Paris, and all sides prepared for war. The Duke of Marl- 
borough set out the same day, to put himself at the head of his 
army. Eugene went to Vienna to report tlH failure of the negotia- 
tions, and to obtain permission to return and serve with the Duke’s 
army. Louis XIV. sent Marshal Villars to command his army in 
Flanders, the Duke d’Harcourt was sent to the Rhine, and the Duke 
de Berwick to Dauphiiie, to the respective forces which the French 
Monarch maintained on those frontiers. 

2. Wae in thr Low Countries. 

As the Duke of Marlborough bad not trusted much to the negotia- 
tions for peace, he had taken care to have everything in readiness to 
open the campaign. Oii the 21st of June he assembled an army of 
1 10,000 men at Menin ; two days afterwards Eugene rejoined him and 
took command of the right wing, and the army marched and encamped 
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in the plain of Lille, on both sides of the Upper Deule. Marshal ViUan 
assembled his army in the plain of Lens, and be^pin to east up in^ 
trenchments to cover his troops. His advantageous and fortified 
camp was reported to be too strong for the allies to attack, and it was 
decided to commence the campaign by the siege of Touniay. This 
was not determined on without an ardent desire again eapressed by 
Marlborough to carry the war to the banks of the Seine, and dictate 
peace at Paris ; and Marshal Villars has left on record his opinion, 
that the confederates could havo pushed on to Boulogne, and laying 
all Pickrdy under contribution, have penetrated even to Paris ; but 
if such an idea was indeed entertained by Marlborough, it was far 
too bold for the States General. Toumay was one of the strongest 
places in the Netherlands, but Villars had been misled by the Duke’s 
movements, and believed that his design was upon Ypres, so that 
being under no apprehension for Touniay, Villars had unadvisedly 
weakened the garrison. It seems that in order to mislead him, 
Mai’lborough had ordered up his train of artillery tp ascend the Lys 
to Courtray : but now, on the 27th of June, Touniay was suddenly 
invested, and with so much secrecy that tho enemy could have no 
notice of the design, nor time to reinforce the garrison. The siege train 
was ordered back to Ghent, and to come up by water along the Scheldt 
to Tournay, and the Prince of Nassau was sent to surprise St. Aniand, 
a post necessary to cover the siege, while another detachment wont to 
take possession of Mortague at the junction of the Scarpe and Scheldt. 

3. Siege of Tournat. 

The governor of Tournay was not a little astonished and ohajp^ned 
to find his town invested, unprovided as it was witli uccessai*ies for 
a long siege. The garrison did not exceed twelve weakened bat- 
talions and four squadrons, under the command of M. de Surville. 
The governor was a. man possessed of admirable talents, and the plsce 
was strong both by artand nature. The garrison, though unequal to the 
defence of the town, was quite equal to that of the citadel, and the 
vast subterranean defences with which the outworks and glacis were 
perforated rendered the approaches highly perilous and difficult. 
Oil the 7th of July the trenches were opened. In proceeding by 
the sap, the besiegers came suddenly upon the counterworkings 
of the enemy, and both sides fought with bayonet and pistol in 
underground encounters. Mines and countermines were exploded 
on every side, some kindled by accident and some by design ; 
and whole battalions were blown up, stifled, or burnt in the ruius. 
No less than thirty'eight mines were exploded in twenty-eight 
days of siege. On the 28th of July the breach was practicable, 
and while the dispositions for an assault were made, the town 
surrendered on conditions. Such were the courtesies of the time, 
that the next day M. de Surville, the governor, was enter- 
tained at dinner by Prince Eugene, and in the afternoon he and 
the garrison retired to the citaflel. Villars vainly endeavoured 
to throw in a reinforcement of 7000 men, but the hesiege-rs broke 
ground immediately b^ore the citadel, and on the 5iU ol August 
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De Surville offered articles for surrendering the citadel, if not re- 
leased in a month ; but the King refused to ratify the terms pro- 
posed, except on the condition that there should be a cessation of 
arms throughout the whole Nethei lauds till the 5th of September. 
On the 15th of August the garrison made a sally which the besiegers 
drove back ; but pursuing their advantage, and effecting a lodgment 
on one of the outworks, a mine was sprung, and 150 men blown into 
the air. On the 2Srd a mine was happily discovered wiiich would 
have blown up a whole battalion. On the 25th 300 men posted in 
a mine not discovered to the allies, were crushed by the explosion of 
another one below where theystood,and iOO men were suddeuly buried 
under it. On the 30th of August De Surville again offered to surrender 
the citadel, but Marlborough rejected the terms. At length on the 3rd 
of September, his provisions being quite exhausted, De Surville sur* 
rendered himself and his garrison of 3400 men prisoners of war, but 
obtained the condition that they should be permitted to return to 
France, on giving their parole that they would not act in the field 
until a like number of the allies should be released. Thus, after 
tweuty-ruie days of open trenches a place was reduced which was 
thought impregnable, and that in the siglit of a uunierous army ui 
the enemy, who made no attempt to relievo it. 

4. Marlborough invests Mons. 

The possession of Mons appeared to be a matter of sneb great im> 
portaiice that on the 3l8t of August Lord Orkney^ with a consider- 
able force, was despatched from the allied camp to prevent the 
French army from getting possession of their intreiichmentH on the 
bunks of the Trouille, which might impede the projected siege of it. 
At four in the afternoon of the 3rd of September, the day on which 
Tournay surrendered, the rriiice of Hesse- Cassel with a detachment 
was ordered to follow Lord Orkney, and if he found him successful, to 
cross the Haine, and invest Mons on the south-west. At nine the same 
evening a third detachment under Cndogan was sent in the sa iie 
direction. Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, the Prieco 
of Hesse prosecuted his object with such unremitting ardour, that 
on the 6tli,ut noon, lie entered the French Hues of the Trouille without 
opposition, and esUblished his head-quarters at the abbey of Huliaii. 
It has been computed, tiiat with sixt^ squadrons of horse and 4000 
foot, the Prince liad inarclied forty -nine English miles in fift>-six 
Ilnurs, through bad roads, and in a rainy season. Marshal Vil- 
lars, as soon os he heard of the Prince’s march, sent the Chevalier 
de Luxembourg to anticipate him; hut he did not reach the 
vicinity of Ciply till the 7th, when he found the Prince too strong 
to be dislodged ; both armies now broke up to follow their re- 
spective detachments. Marshal Yillars marched from his lines on 
the Scarpe, and took up a position between Monti*oeul and Attiche. 
On the 7th Marlborough and Eugene with equal celerity esta- 
blished their forces so as to observe with particular attention tlie 
defiles of Wasines and St. Ghishiiii, and the roads leading to Mona 
through tlie w'Ouds of Blangies and Sart. Mons was tlius invested by 
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the superior promptitude of the allied commanders. The place itself 
was scantily provided, ill prepared for a defence, and with a very 
sickly garrison. 

On the 7th Marshal Bnuflers an*ived in the French camp. He 
and Marshal Villars were great friends, and though he was the 
senior ofiicer, yet, with the spirit of a Roman, he asked liis King’s 
leave to repair to the army and serve under Vilhirs, as soon ns 
he heard that the affairs in Flanders were on the eve of a decisive 
battle. The two armies were nearly equal in niinibers, and l»oth 
eager for the fight. The allies had 1H9 battalions and 232 squadrons, 
or about 93,000 inen,an(l the French 130 battalions and 2G0 squadrons, 
or 95,000 men ; while the former had 102 guns, and the latter eiglit\. 
Villars had obtained the consent of his court to a general action ; 
and at a council of war held in the camp of the allies it was resolved, 
after debate and considerable opposition, that the advice of Marl- 
borough and Eugeue sliould be followed, namely, to attack the French 
as soon as they had assembled all their forces, if the enemy did not 
previously bring on an engagement. 

Marslml Villars, however, instead of attacking the allies, as Marl- 
borough had expected, resolved to inti*ench himself, and during the 
nterval tliat the allies wore waiting for the ahsembling of their forces, 
le had made conHidernblc progress in the works. In this interval, 
in order to complete the blockade of Mens, and foi' the purpose ot 
ihtaining more direct coniinunicatious, it was resolved by the Duke 
ro attack by escalade the fortress of Sr. (ihislaiii ; accordingly on 
the 10th, General Dedcm accoinplished the capture with equal vigour 
and promptitude, taking iu the fort 200 prisoners, and five pieces of 
camion. 


5. Battle of Malplaquet. 

This was the most bloody battle of the war. and it has been 
doubted whether there were sufficient military reasons for either 
coiiiniander to have incurred it. The jioRseBsion of Moiis, either 
way, would not justify it, and it could not, so late in the season, 
much affect the issue of the campaign. The French Marshals were 
the least chargeable with the respoiiBibility of the battle, because 
they acted on the defensive, and awaited the attack by intrenching 
themselves. But in the factions that distracted his country at this 
time, Marlborough was «ever<*ly censured for having wantonly sacri- 
ficed human lifu against a well-prepared enemy iu a well-fortified 
position, and the most outrageous imputations were attached to him 
for it, which, it is almost unnecessary to add, have never been 
justified. It was the only rash thing the Duke was ever guilty 
of. The responsibility may with most justice be laid at the 
door of Prince Eugene, since he has left us his opinion in his 
Memoirs, that he recommended a battle ; and he appears to have 
been one of those ardent spirits who always most revelled in a fight. 
But if tlie battle was not the fault of the French Marshals, the 
position in which they received it w'as wholly of their choosing. 
It was a most singular one. No gi*eat comiiiunication crossed it. 
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It defended no paauge of a river. It occupied no prominent ridge 
of country. 1 1 was merely a gap (literally Troupe d*Aulnoie) between 
two considerable woods entirely occupied by farms and cultivated land, 
excepting near Malplsquet, where Uiere was a small heath. The gap 
was about 4000 pacps iu width, a very insufficient position for two 
armies of neai'ly 100,000 men each to meet in combat. Accordingly 
the French army were doubled up in three lines, and Marlborough^ 
force in two lines was obliged to refuse its right, and to extend a 
long way beyond the wood on that flank, in order to find room in 
position. *The French threw up every Jtind of dpaulement, Arches, 
redans, and parapets, in successive lines, and had even commenced a 
third connected intrenchment. These were strengthened by abattis 
and every natural obstacle. The defect of iho position was considered 
to be that the wood of Blangies lying in a more parallel form to the 
French position than the other wood, called La Laniere, concealed 
from their eyes the formations behind it — for although the French side 
of the wood was comparatively the more elevated (since several 
streams took their rise upon its surface), yet it afforded no opportunity 
of seeing be^oud the woods. On the other hand, the gap was de- 
fended and raked on both flanks, so as to bo almost unapproachable. 
** C'’6loit line espece de gueule inferiiale, un goufire de feu, de soufre, 
** et de salpt^tre, dont il ue sumbloit pas qu’on piit approcher sans 
“ pdrir.” 

Marshal Villars took the command of the left, opposed to Prince 
Eugene : Marshal Bouflers was honoured with that of the right, op- 
posed by Marshal Count Tilly and the Prince of Orange. Marl* 
borough was in the centre, or everywhere. Never in so nansiw a 
sjmcc of ground were there so many assemblod who were either 
in themselves great or about to become so ; the Prince of Hesse- 
Casscl and tho Prince Royal of Prussia, about to become Kings ; 
the youthful i.^retender, the Chevalier de St. Geoige ; Schulenburg, 
Lottum, and Albemarle, among the Dutch ; Cadogaii, Aruyle, and 
Luniley, among the Bntish ; D’Artagiian, Legal, Puys^gur, S^. 
Hiluire, and Fttlard, among the French ; Doliim, Spaar, and Hantmu, 
from other countries. In the French army there were no less than 
twelve officers who afterwards became Marshals of France; and on 
the side of the allies were Saxe, Schwerin, and Munich, all subse- 
quently Marshals and leaders of armies. 

As the morning of the 1 1 th of September began to dawn, a mist 
overspread the woods and concealed the armies from each other. In 
the camp of the allies Divine Service was solemnly performed at three 
in the morning. At half-past seven the sun broke forth, and the fire 
immediately Commenced on both sides. The battle was more a 
struggle of brute force tha.n of strategic combinations. At nine 
o’clock Schulenburg with forty battalions moved along tho edge of 
that part of tho wood of Blangies called the wood of Sart, and went 
into action, whilst General Withers with fifteen battalions, which he 
had brought up from Tournay, was advancing on the other side. They 
werereceived with a furious stormof musketry from five brigades under 
the command of M.d’Albergotti ; bat, nevertheless, began to penetrate 
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into tlie woods opposite Choux-Flenry, as fiuit as the obotruetimia 
they encountered would permit. The line as it advanced was broken 
into parties, and every tree became a subject of dispute. Scarcely 
did this attack begiu, before Marlbonmgh in person led on Count 
Lottum, with twenty-two battalions on the left of the former column, to 
the attack of the enemy’s left centre. The Earl of Orkney with ftiteen 
battalions reinainetl in reserve, either to attack the ri.dit centre 
nr be within reach to support Lottuin. The troops, led on by 
Eugene, struggled through the hollow way, and made a furious effort 
to ascend the breastwoi k oppiised to them, but were rapulsed by the 
French troops, under M. de (ju^briaiit, encouraged by the presence 
of Viilars himself. Marlborough now placed himself at the head of 
I)’ Auvergne’s cavalry to sustain Lottum, and the Duke of Arg,>le 
brought up a British brigade, when the whole renewed the.ittempt, hut 
the access by the swampy approach soon bee iii>e impassable. The 
presence of D’ Auvergne’s cavalry however staggered the defenders 
of the intrenchments. N^w, while a desperate conflict was going on 
in the mass of wood on the riirht ot the allies, known genemlly as the 
Forest of Taisniere, General Withers, with the corps he brought up 
from Tournay, was gradually creeping on to Jia Folie on the other 
side of it, and this rendered it impossible for Villars to maintain the 
wood any longer, and forced the French back to their second line of 
works. 

The interval appointed for the left attack having now transpired, 
the Prince of Orange, impatient of delay, and without waiting for the 
consent of Marshal Tilly, began his attack on the bi'eastworks 
that defended the wing where Marshal BoutlerB commanded. On 
the left of the whole line, Generals Hamilton and Douglas with the 
Scottish brigade in four lines entered the wood of La Laniere, and en- 
countered the grenadiers that covered the right flank of the enemv, 
under D’Artagiiaii. Fifteen Dutch battaliuus under General Spaar 
and Oxenstierii advanced against the intrenchments that coveri'd the 
road to Malplsquet : other Dutch and Danish troops under Generals 
Wildi*en and Pallurt were to advance on either side the enclosures that 
formed the farm of Bleron. The whole was supported by twenty-one 
squadrons comniauded by the Prince of Cassel, and covered by the 
artillery of the several corps engaged The Prince of Orange led 
the attack under a tremendous shower of gnipe and musketry, which 
killed General Oxenstierii ut his side. Several of his nides-de-canip 
were also struck down, and his ro\al highness’s horse was killed 
under him. On foot he rushed forward, and though whole ranks 
were swept down he reached the intrenchments, and waving his hat 
exclaimed, “ Follow me, my friends, here is your post.” But before 
the asailants could fohn, after having obtained actual possessiun of the 
works, they were driven from their posts by the impetuous charge of 
the Frencli brigades. Royal, Picardy, Navarre, and Piedmont. Agun 
and again the Dutch returned to the aHsauh, and again and again 
were driven back. Spaar lay dead on the field. General Week shai'ed 
liiH glorious fate. Tiie veteran Steckemlierg on the side of the French 
closed his long and honourable career, and Tullibardine, who had 
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son^ht honour in a foreipi service, died the death of many of his 
gfdlant race. Hamilton and many othera vvere wounded. The Prince 
of Orange had another horse shot under him. Again the onset was 
renewed, hut it was no IcingiT possible to force the enemy. The dis- 
ordered ranks of the Dutcii were beaten back over heaps of their slain 
Oompanions ; and even tlieir advanced batUry fell into the hands of 
the French. Boufiers sent forward his horse* grenadiera to improve 
the advantage ; but the Priiico of Hesse and his brave squadrons 
presented so firm a front as t«> awe these fresh assailants. In these 
attacks 2001) were killed, and the number of wounded was frightful. 

Goslinga, the Dutch deputy, who had led ou the troops of his nation 
witli iinexaiiqded courage, and had been a witness of the unequal 
conflict, now g.illopcd off to seek Marlborough, to obtain assistance. 
Not meeting him, he endeavoured to induce General Bantzau, who 
was posted with four battalions of Hanoverians near the wood of 
Tiry, to ai<l liiin ; but the General stated his positive instructions not 
to move without orders. After much inipoi'tunit\, how'ever, and sad 
representations of the rritical situation of the ]>htch, Bantzaii sent 
thorn a reiiiftu-eenieiit of two battalions. Having Uospatehed them, 
Goslinga again bought and at leiiglli found the Duke^wi.o iiiiriiediately 
ordered baek the troops despateiied h^ Kiintzau, and directed the 
Prince of Orange only to act on the defensive, and not to renew the 
aitaek. Here Ihigeiie came up to Marlborough, to rc present the 
state of his right wing, where the eiicniy were about to renew the 
Bttaek witli lucreased numbers, aud to solicit some more bti*ength to 
meet it. 

Marbhal Villa w, in the attack on his flank, had been alarmed by the 
unexpected appearance of General Witlurs,nnd his fifteen battalions, 
at La Folio hamlet, on the French side of the wood of Taisnicre, 
and had iiieflectually sent for reiiiiorceinents from Bouflers, which 
that Marshal w'as not in a condiiion to spare. He therefore re- 
luctantlv felt compelled to draw troops from his centre, so he 
resolved to tend the Irish brigade, and that of Bretagne to the aid 
of his left ; and in the sequel, he sent also the biigade of La Sarr^.*. 
It was this attack that iiidueed Eugene to seek Marlborough, and 
now his return animated his men to fresh exertions, but in the act 
of leading them to the charge he was struck by a nuisket-ball behind 
his ear. His friends preswd his liighness to leave the field. What 
does it signify,” he replied to them, “ to be healed, if we must die here ! 
and if we beat, we bliall have plenty of time for it.” His battalions, for 
a time, recovered their lost ground, and pressed forward in great num- 
bers towards a ” coulie,” or open gl tde, between the woods on both 
sides of Sart and Taisniere. In the wi ec^ Cliemerault and Pailavicini 
fell ; and the several brigades w'ere iiiingled together in the thickest 
fiarts of the wood in considerable disorder. Eugene advanced at 
the head of five German regiments, and opened a destructive fire. 
These were charged with the bayonet by the new brigades from tlie 
centre, under the immediate direction of Villars, when one ball killed 
the Marshal’s horse, and another struck him above the knee. Unable 
to ride, lie called for a seat, that he might continue on the field, 
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until fainting from the anguish of the wound^ he was carried senseless 
to Quesiioy. The allies had during this time been driven back to the 
edge of the wiKid, from which they did not for tho moment again 
attempt to advance. 

Marlbgrough observed with delight the departure of the troops 
that Viliars h<id drawn away from his centre to attack Eugene : it 
was one of the most remarkable characteristics of this great com- 
mander, that be had such firmness of purpose and resolution to 
caiT} out his plans, that he could coolly await the proper moment of 
onset. Ho had witnes'^ed, with equal concern and admiration, the 
itrorts of the brave Dutch troops under their Prince of Orange, 
and had refused to them, or had withdrawn from them, the succour 
that Gosiinga had obtained by his importunities from General 
llaiitzau. He had also responded to the rcpresuiitations of Eugene 
in person, of tho state of his right wing, by very provisioiiary 
orders, all that he could give at such a numient. Nevertheless, 
Haiitziu w'as steadily kept to the possession of tho farm of Bleron 
and the w*ood of Tiry, and Lord Orkney, with fifteen battalions, had 
not up to this time fired a shot. As soon tlieror<tre as tho enemy 
were seen to draw their men out of their intrencliments in the centre, 
the Duke ordered Lord Orkney to make a decisive effort upon the 
redans that had been niisi d there. At a single onset he took posses- 
sion of them, overpowering the Bavarian and Cologne guards, who were 
left to defend them almost unsuppoi*ted,in consequence of the draughts 
that had been made to rem force the left. Heavy batteries from the 
British centre were now brought forward and turned again st the re- 
tiring troops. The Prince d’ Auvergne, with thirty squadrons of Dutch 
cavalry, supported by the British cavalry under General Wood, the 
Prussians and Hanoverians under General Bulow, and the whole 
imperial cavalry under the Duke of WUrteniberg and Count Velilen, 
now moved forward and passed between the abattis and the French 
rcdiiiis. liantzau moved up fivim tlie farm and turned the troops of 
Bouflers at the same moment that the Prince of Orange, undaunted by 
Ins former ill success, stormed anew, and canded the most forward 
intrenchments. 

The crisia of this sanguinary battle had now arrived. Bouflers 
himself, with the gallant host of the gendarmerie of France, after a 
short and cheering address, dashed upon the advancing hosts of the 
allied cavalry, and D’Auvergne was overthrown and driven back ; 
but Lord Orkney had taken the precaution to post his infantry in 
the works he had gained, and poured in so destructive a fire, that 
it repulsed the gen»d’armes in their turn. Marlborough now came 
up and led forwaid the British and Prussian cavalry under the 
command of Wood and Bulow', who fell upon the discomfited 
squadrons, but he presently came upon a formidable body of 2000 
men, consisting of the garde-du-corps, mousqueraires, and other 
cavalry of the enemy. The onset was tremendous, but the 
French phalanx was unable to make any impression, and retired 
from the attack sorely shattered by the allied artillery. At this 
critical moment, the whole of Eugene’s cavalry arrived at full 
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gallop, headed by the Prince himself ; and the Prince of Hesse 
also pushed past the redans, took the ri^t of the hostile cavalry 
in flank, and drove this intrepid and distinguished body behind 
the rivulet of Camp-Perdu. * 

Whilst the Marquis de la Valiire and his noble comrades 
rallied the French household troops, and the rest of the cavalry 
on the plain. Marshal Buuflers, on whom, in consequence of 
Yillars’ wound, the whole command now jested, cast an anxious 
and scrutinizing eye over the field. He beheld his centre pierced, 
his right dislodged, and all communication with his left cut off. 
Eugene had immediately availed himaclf of Marlborough’s advance 
against the centre (i%hich exposed his opponent's flank), to attack 
the enemy’s left wing ; and M. de Legal, who had succeeded to the 
command of it, was pushed back into full retreat with his cavalry, 
and shout fifty battalions under Puys^gur. Marshal llouflers re- 
luctantly ordered a general retreat, which he t ffccted, in the direc- 
tion of Bavay, and across the Honneau, carrying with them many 
standards and trophies they had won from the Dutch. General 
Legal and th(‘ left retired to Quevinin. The allier halted in the 
plain on lahich the Froiicb had stood, extending from Malplaquef to 
Cliaussee le Bois, and Voltaire says, conipta pour une victoire 
I’hoiiiieur de couclier parmi les moits.” Marlborough himself, how- 
ever, thought vtry differently. In an unpublished letter to Lord 
Townshend, he says, “ We have so beaten the French that I beg 
•* you will tell the Pensioner that it is now in our power to have what 
** peace we please.” 

Only a few guns (about fourteen) were taken, and about twenty-five 
colours, but amongst them *' la cornette blanche,” or principal stan- 
dard of the light cavalry of France. Tho Duke calls this action 
“ the most ojinniatred he ever saw, and very bloody on both sides.” 
The conquerors on their side Inst no less than 18,250 killed and 
wounded. Count Lottum was amongst the formir, and Lieutenant- 
General Webb was severely wounded. The 15th of September was 
set apaii; b> Marlborough, and observed very devoutly by the whole 
axmy, as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God for this victory. 

6. Mons besieged and taken. 

The trenches were opened against Mous on the- night of the 25th 
of September, and the siege was carried on with great vigour under 
the command of the Prince of Orange, with a force of thirty bat- 
talions, and as many squadrons, appointed for that service ; having 
under him four lieutenant-generals and nine major-generals. In a 
sally from the garrison General Cadogaii was wounded, a circumstance 
of deep concern to the Duke, but it was not seriously. On the 9th of 
October a lodgment was effected on the covert way, and on the 16th 
another ou the counterscarp. On the 20th the breaches were de- 
clared practicable. The danger impending over Mons at length 
induced the French commander to risk something for its relief. 
Marshal Berwick had been recalled from Italy to assist Marshal 
Bouflersy and joined the main army, near Quesnoy, on the 18th. He 
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immediately recommended a reconnoiaeaDee, and found the eoTering 
army posted with the left towards the Upper Trooille, and the right 
towards the Haine, their front covered by woods and manhes. 
This position wns deemed too strong to risk the consequences of an 
attack. The Governor Grimaldi therefore, to avoid the effect of an 
immediate assault, beat a parley on the 20th, and capitulated. With 
the taking of Moiis both armies retired into winter-quartera on Uie 
22nd of October. 

7. War on the Rhine. 

The campaign on the Rhino produced nothing but one sharp 
encounter on the 2Gih of August, between a detachment of tlio 
French army, c(tmmanded by the Count Dnbourg, and a body of 
the Imperialists under Count Mercy, who had passed the Rhine in 
order to penetrate into Franche Comtd. With liis army divided by 
the river, De Mercy was met at Rumersheim, and was worsted in 
the encounter, with the loss of 2000 men, when he was obliged to 
repass the river and retire to Fribourg. 

8. Wah in 1t«ly. 

In Piedmont Field-Marshal Daun commanded the confederates 
in the room of the Duke of Savoy, who refused to take the held till 
some differences between the Emperor and him should he adjusted. 
The French troops were commanded by the Duke de Berwick, and 
consisted of eight} -four battalions and thirty squadrons. His head- 
<}uarter8 were at Briatiyon in Dauphiiid. Daun’s design was to 
besiege Brianyon, but the Duke de JSerwick had correctly iuformed 
himself of its means of defence, and with much prudence lie in- 
ti'eiiclied himself on the heights surrounding the place, encamping 
the bulk of Ills iirmy in the valley of Mounestier, so that he 
completely frustrated the intention of the imperialist general On 
the 7th of August, however, Daun advanced from Turin to Suza, 
and on the 28th had an affair near Conflans, with the division under 
M. de Thouy, and made himself master of Annecy. On the 23rd of 
August Berwick defeated and entirely dispersed the Camisars, near 
Vernoux, and being then summoned to repair to the command of 
tlic army near Moiis, as above stated, he now quitted Italy. 

9. War in Spain. 

The course of military operations in the Peninsula, though far from 
being decisive, had this year been favourable to the Bourbon King. 
On the 7 til of May the Portugu^'se and English, under the Marquis 
de la Frontiera and Lord Giilway, had been umin defeated at La 
Oudina, on the frontier of Estremadura, by the Spaniai*ds, under the 
Miirqiiis de Bay. The Portuguese general, contrary to the advice 
ot Lord Galway, passed the river with most of his forces : they were 
immediately charged by the Spaniards, who were three times 
bravely repulsed by the English and Portuguese infantry. De Bay, 
commanding the Spaniards, then made a charge upon some raw 
Portuguese cavalry, who were routed, with the loss of some guns. 
Galway rashly advancing to recover these guns, with two other 
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English battalions, displayed, as usual, far more personal courage 
than military skill. Major-General Sankey, the Earl of Barry- 
more, Brigadier Pearce, and the Cunde de San Juan, a Portuguese 
general, with two Britisli battalions and one Spanish, newly raised, 
were overcome, and obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war : Lord Galway escaped w*ith difficulty, and the remaining 
English, with some Portuguese infantry, etill presented an un- 
broken front to the enem\, and made an orderly retreat. The 
Sp.aniardH obtained the \ ictorv without sharing it with their French 
allies, and it was a very complete one. Tiie allies are said to have 
left 1700 on the held. 

On the east of the Peninsula, the castle of A I leant, guarded by two 
English regiments, had been besieged, aitd held out, during the whole 
winter. At length O’Ashfeldt, finding all other means inefTeotiinl, 
ordered the roek to be underuiiiied, and ga\ c notice of it to the 
Governor S} burg, inviting him to send out two officers to see the 
condition of the work. This uffer having been acce]ite(l, D'Ashfeldt 
in person accompanied them to the mine, and told tlicm he could not 
bear the thought of seeing so many bra\c men perish in the ruins 
of a place they had so gall.iiitly defended. He then gave the 
governor twenty-four hours to consider the resolution he should take. 
Syburg, with an obstinacy that savoured more of stupidity than of 
valour, where no military operations wei*e depending on the surrender 
of the place sooner or later, was deaf to this appeal ; and the ex- 
plosion took place, carrying the governor and many officers to 
destruction. Notwithstanding this dreadful incident. Colonel d’Albon, 
who succeeded to the coiniiiaiid, resolved to defend the citadel to 
the last extremity. An attempt was made to relieve it by an 
expedition under Sir Edward Whitaker, which arrived off 
Ahc.int «)U the 15tli of April, but the enemy had erected such 
works as effectually prevented them from landing ; and at last. 
General Stanhope, who was on board the ‘^Northiimberlaiid,” entered 
into terms for the garrison, which marched out with all the honours 
of war, and embarking on bfiard Whitaker^s squadron, were trans- 
ported to Minorca. Nothing was gained this year by the allits 
but the town of Balaguer, on the froniii'T of Catalonia, which 
General Stahremberg reduced, and he put a strong gai*risou into it 
before he went into winter-quarters. Marslial Bezons commanded 
the French forces in the Peninsula this year, but was thought to 
have been too supine in all his operations, and os King Philip was 
not satisfied with him, he returned to France. 

10. The Battle of Pultowa. 

Charles XII. had now taught the art of war to his enemies, who 
had discovered how to take Mvantage of his errors, and to foil him 
at his own weapons. With the reckless daring of his character, he 
had re8i>lved to dethrone the Czar, as he had dethroned the King of 
Poland, and accordingly marched into the heart of Bussia. Towards 
the month of April, lie found that his whole Swedish army, who had 
survived through the coldest winter in tlie Ukraine, was but 18,000 
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Swedes, and the sole ally who remained true to him was Mazeppa, who 
had brou{;ht a body of Cossacks and others, which raised the force of 
the King to 30,000 men of all kinds. Towards the endof May he passed 
the Dnieper, and determined to invest PoUowa, or Pultava, a con- 
siderable town on the river Vorskla. Menschikoff, who commanded 
the KuHsian army opposed to Charles, tlirew reinforcements into 
the town ; and the garrison made sorties, sprang mines, and de- 
fended themselves according to rule ; but on the 27th the Czar 
himself advanced to its relief with an army of 70,000 combatants. 
The ‘King attacked one of the advancing detacliiiients, and in the 
bkirinish received so severe a wound in the heel, tliat it was thought 
he must lose his leg ; but a bold surgeon thought be could save this 
necesbity by making incisions. With ciiaiactcristio endurance be 
ordered the doctor to proceed at once to his task, and holding his 
own leg said, ** Cut away— cut boldly, don’t be afraid.'* Unable from 
his wound to command his army, he ordered lleinschild to attack the 
Czar on the 8ih of July. The Czar had crossed the river a league 
from Pultowa, and formed his camp behind seven redoubts mounted 
with cannon. The Swedes left 3000 men in the trenches, and all but 
four pieces of artillery, with which they advanced to the attack — 
Cliiiries himself leading, carried on a litter. 

The battle began at liulf-p.ist four in the morning. The Swedish 
cavalry advanced to the attack of the Muslcovite left wing. Men- 
schikoif received them with his Russian cavalry placed between 
redoubts lined with guns. Notwithstanding, the Rubsian cavalry 
were overthrown: and the Czar going forward to rally tht^in, 
received a ball in his hat. Menschikoff had three horses killed 
under him. The Muscovites now charged the Swedes, who gave 
Hay ; and the Swedish General Schlippeiibaoli was taken prisoner. 
The Russian infantry, defiling from their intrencliincnts, on this 
advanced to attack the Swedes. The Czar sent Menschikoff U> 
pass to the right of the Swedish army, between them and Pultowa — 
a movement which he executed with great success, and dispersed a 
body of 3000 of the enemy, on his inarch, with great slaughter. 
Charles now rallied the rest of his troops in two lines ; the intantry 
in the centre, the cavalry on the wings ; and the Czar made a similar 
arrangement, and placed his seventy-two guns in position. At 
nine o’clock the battle recommenced. At the first volley the litter 
of Charles was struck and broken down, and the horses killed. He 
ordered another. Twenty-one of those who attended the King were 
Bti*uck down or killed. The cannon continued to decimate the 
first line of Swedish infantry, who at length gave way, and re- 
tiring on the second line, all took to flight. The Prince of Wiir- 
temberg, Reinschild, and other principal general officers, were 
taken prisoners. The King would not leiive tlie field, but curried on 
the pikes of four greuadiers, and covered with hlood and dirt, he 
called out Swedes,” Swedes,” but it was all in vain, their con- 
fusion was irretrievable. Poniatowski, who attended the King, gave 
orders in spite of him to the bearers of the litter to lift him on a 
horse, and rallying 500 cavalry, they cut their way through the Russian 
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lino, and named Cliarles away. The King’s horse was killed nnder 
him ; and Colonel Gieta, himself wounded, gave him his own. They 
fortunately came upon Count Piper's carriage, and placed him safely 
in it, and carried him off the field. Lowenhaupt managed to get 
together some 16,000 troops. Swedes, Poles, and Cossacks, to defend 
the King, whose carriage again broke down, so that he was again 
obliged to be placed on horseback. The whole force was at length 
collected on the 10th, on the banks of the Dnieper; Mazeppa 
and the King now crossed the river in a boat. Many men swam 
iicross, and a great many were drowned ; the rest, with the General 
LOwenhaupt, remained on the side of the river, hut being without 
food or resources they surrendered, in a day or two afterwards, to 
the Russians. Charles, with his escort of 500, reached the Turkish 
frontier in safety, but the Pacha of Oczakov did not feel himself 
justified in receiving more than tlic King, with one or two attendants; 
and whilst Charles endeavoured to negotiate, even they were made 
prisoners almost in his sight. The Kin^ then removed to Bender, 
where he was kept in honourable captivity for some years. 

Upon this reverse in Charles’s affairs. King Augustus pretended 
that his resignation of the crown of Poland had been extorted from 
him, and Stanislaus was not able to make any resistance to his re* 
sumption of it. The King of Denmark, who was travelling in Italy, 
immediately returned home and sent an army over the Sound, about 
the middle of November, to invade Sweden. But the Queen of 
England and the States General of Holland interfered, and the peace 
of the northern parts of Europe was secured for the moment. 

The use of mines was not until this time much understood as a 
means in the defence of fortified places. They had until Vauban’s 
time been employed and fbuud effectual in the formation of breaches, 
but now mines came to be regarded of considerable service to the 
besieged, by not only impeding the progress of the besieger, but in 
inspiring his troops with uncertainty and dread. How brave soever 
in the field a soldier is, he evinces great repugnance in engaging to 
the perilous servioe against mines ; and at Toumay it was only by 
the officers personally visiting the trenches and offering high rewards 
to the men, that they would enter upon the task of countermining. 
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1. Fresh Negotiations, which again fail. 

Many events occurred in the winter, which in their issue were 
OBleulated to affwt the war. The Whig party, to which Marl- 
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borough belonged in England, were driven from the QiAen’s 
councils. The French King eeeiiig the misery of his people daily 
increase, »nd his resources fail, again endeavoured to resume ne- 
gotiati<»ns through the States General, and sent plenipotentiaries to 
meet the Dutch Envoy, who arrived at Moesdyk on the 19th of 
March. The States sent a petition to the t^ueen of England, to send ‘ 
over the Duke of Marlborough to meet them, who fortlmith came 
over and met Prince Eugene at Geertruydenberg. The substance of 
the conferences was communicated to Lord Townshend, the British 
minister at the Hague, and Count Zinzendorf, as well as to the Pen- 
sionary Heiu8ius,aiid the negotiations were continued, notwithstand- 
ing many interruptions, until the 2ftth of July, when the French 
plenipotentiaries returned to France re infeetA, 

2. War in the Netherlands. The Sikok and Capture of Douat. 

These conferences however did not retard the operations of the 
campaign. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough assembled 
as early as March all the forces which were quai*tered in Flanders 
and Brabant. On the 20th of April they suddenly advanced to 
Pont-k-Vendiii, in order to attack the lines on which the French had 
been at work all the winter, to cover Douay and other frontier 
towns, which were now threatened by the allies. The troops left for 
the defence of the lines retired without opposition, and bridges being 
laid across the river Scarpe, Marlborough ci*oss(>d with his division, 
at Pont-k-Vondin, and encamped at Vitry. Eugene on the other 
side invested Douay, at the head of 60.000 men. The lines of cir- 
eumvullation were commenced on the 2dth of April, and two days 
alter two camps were established at Bouvigiiy and Rambaucort. and 
tlic Duke’s head- quarters were placed at the Abbaye de Flines. 
Marshal Vilhirs still commanded the French army, which was 
exceedingly numerous and well appointed : for the distress that 
prevailed in that kingdom sent thousands to serve in the ranks 
to save theinsel VOS from hunger. Tlie Marshal crossed tlio Scheldt, 
and encamped at Bouchain, to give battle to the confederates, who 
immediately made a change in their dispositions to receive him. 
Having reconnoitred the position of the allied generals, however, 
Villars, by the King’s order, marched back to the heights of St. 
Lawrence, where he fixed his camp. His aim thenceforward 
aftpeared to be only to interrupt the siege by continual alarms, aud 
to permit the garrison, which was numerous, and under the command 
of the Marquis Albergotti, to make a number of succebsful sorties. 

Douay was a fortress of considerable strength ; less populous than 
Lille, it embraced a larger extent of ground. It is situated on a 
plain, and traversed by the river Scarpe. Within the distance^of 
cannon-shot is Fort Scarpe, an irr^ular pentagon, surrounded with 
a wet ditch, with an outward fosse, and with sluices to form an inun- 
dation. It was garri'^oued by three battalions and six companies, 
besides artillbry. The celebrated Yalory was the chief engineer in 
the place. 

IJhe customary arrangementa and preparations having been 
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made, the treuclies were opened on the night of the 6th of May. 
Two attacks were contemplated, one against the gate of Equerchin, 
on the west, and the other against that of Ocre, towards the north. 
The attacks were conducted hy the Prince of Orange, and the 
Prince c>f Anhalt- Dessau : *he ‘former with twenty battalions, and 
the latter with forty battalions of Prussians, and as many squad- 
rons, under bis command. On the 7th the parallels had been 
carried up to 250 paces of the palisades, when a sortie of 1000 iiifautry 
and 2()0 cavalry, under tlio Duke of Moutemar, gave the besiegers 
a severe cheek. The rigiinent of Sutton, which covered the work- 
men, was ne.irly cut to pieces, and that of Smith suffered greatly. 
But the ashiiilaiits were at length repulsed and driven back with loss. 
On the 9th the siege train, consisting of 200 pieces (eighty' of which 
were 24-poundor8), arrived in camp, with a large supply of ammuni- 
tion from Tournay. The approaches proceeded now with redoubled 
speed, and on the 1 Itli the besiegers not only reached the outer 
ditch, but erected a battery of twenty-four cannon and eight mortals 
on each attack, and on the 21st cnriied their approaches on to the 
covert wa} , notwithstanding a sall^ fmm the besieged. On the 23id, 
at night, a fourth attempt was made on the trenches, but with no 
better siicct ss. 

During those transactions Matshal Villars held a great council of 
war at Canibra}, in which it was resolved to assemble the I'rench 
army, and attempt something for the relief of Dt u ly. Accordingly 
having c.illed in some reinforcements from the Upper lUiine, and 
having drawn together all his troops, the Fnncli Marshal thnw 
bridges ovtr the Scheldt, as if he intended to nttaek the Dutch between 
that liver and theS<*jir]>« ; and he tin n turned to the hitter rivtraiid 
thiew eight bridges over ?t, between Athit s and AvesiieH,by ineaiisof 
which he crossed Ins army on the 30tli, and entered into the ])laiiis 
of Lens at the laad of 153 battalions and 2(>2 squadrons. The army 
of Marlborough and Engine was near!} of the same strength, 155 
battalions and 202 squadrons. Mc-unwhile the allied genersls 1 au 
not been neglectful of their usual precautions, and had mar>id 
defensive positions on either side the river Scarpe—the one crossing 
tho road from VaIcneienueB, and the other on the side oi Lens and 
Arras. The} had thrown twenty bridges over the river, and made 
roads of sutlicient width tor the march of the army in columns in 
either direction. The Duke’s army formed up, with Arleiix on his 
left, and Vitry on his right, and the Prince Eugene’s across the 
Scarpe, still further on his right, near Equerchin. The French 
advance into the plains of Lens became threatening, and Marl- 
borough moved into Eugene’s position ; the Prince taking ground to 
the right towards Beaumont. The redans on the position were 
connected into one entrenched line by the 31st, extending from Vitry 
to Moutigny. The head-quarters of Marlborough were now at Equer- 
chin, and those of Eugene at Heiiin-Lietard. On the Istof June 
Marshal Villars advanced at the head of a strong escort, witliin 
musket-shot, to reconnoitre the allied position ; but instead of attack- 
ing it, as he had given out, or as he was wont to say with haughty 
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braggadocio, ^ mis la grippe sur eux/’ he marclied back and retired 
to the height of St. Lawrence, behind Lens. Berwick then seeing 
no prospect of battle, quitted the Low Countries and returned to his 
command in Dauphin^. The allies now judging fi*om Villars* move- 
ments that he did not design to attack them, but only to retard the 
siege, sent the troops back which they had drawn from before Duuay, 
and taking all possible precautions to guard the lines, returned to 
the siege, which had been delayed by these movements. The 
besieged continued to make vigorous sallies, but on tlie 5tli of June 
the besiegers made several lodgments oq the ravelins ; and on the 
10th got up a battery of five pieces of cannon to plunge into the 
covert way. On the 15th they perfected a lodgment upf>n tlie right 
attack, and began their breaching batteries, which effected a practical 
breach on the 19th. The as'^aiilt took place that night, but it was 
met with so vigorous a resistance from the garrison, that it failed, 
with a loss of 720 of the assailants. On the 22iid of June the 
trenches were opened before Fort Scarpe, and carried on by sap. 
On the 24th the besiegers again stormed the two ravelins, took them, 
and lodged themselves in the same, with small resistance. On the 
25th the garrison offered to capitulate fur the town only, witlmub 
including Fort Scarpe, which was refused ; and on the 26ih terms 
were settled, both fur that place and the town. The garrison, re- 
duced to 4527 effective men, received the most favourable terms ; 
nnd a due tribute of respect was paid to Albergotti,who had retarded 
the surrender to the last moment, and only }ielded at last after fifty- 
two days’ open trenches. The loss of the allies in this siege amounted 
to 2142 killed, and 5865 wounded. 

The allies then intended to move upon the frontier town of Arras, 
but Villars occupied so strongly intrenched a camp to cover that town, 
that they did not deem it practicable to attack it. Accordingly on the 
1 5th of J uly, turning to an easier prey, they resolved to besiege 
Bethune, the capture of which would facilitate the reduction of Airo 
and St. Venaiit, and thus establish a coiiiniunicntinu through Lillo with 
Abbeville and Calais. This was defended by M msiour Puy Vauban, 
nephew of the Marshal, and was garrisoned by 9000 men. The 
norks wei^ strong, but they wanted the necessary supplies for a 
long resistance, and it surrendered on the 29th of August Villars 
inarched out of his intrenchmeiits with a view to raise the sii*ge, but 
not thinking proper to hazard an engagement, contented himself 
with some warm skirmishing, and retreated, so as to avoid a battle, 
and at the same time to cover the roads leading into France. ^ The 
allies then besieged St. Venant and Aire, which were taken without 
much difficulty, and they afterwards broke up fur winter-quarters. 

It was observed, both by friends and loes, that Marlborough 
was not this year the same man he had been. His confidence in 
himself, and his cheerfulness, had abandoned him. It was proposed 
to him to attack Boulogne, and open that way to Paris, but be con- 
tented himself with the capture of fourth-rate towns, and appeared 
rather to have his thoughts on the affairs of home than on his 
campaign in France. There can be no doubt that Marshal Vifiars 
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acted with consummate judgment and ability in the campaign, by 
avoiding a battle which, if lost, would have opened the interior of 
the kingdom to the allied generals ; — as also by directing his attention 
to the preservation of Arras and Ypres, which were of mncli gi eater 
importance to tlie protection of Fiance than the places captured by 
the allies. 


3. War m Italy. 

Nothing considerable passed on the Rhine this year, both sides 
being equally unable to enter upon action. On the side of Italy the 
Duke de Berwick returned to Brian 9 ()n, on the 27th of June, and 
took the command, with seventy battalions and thirty squadrons, 
including garrisons. Count Daun still commanded the imperial 
army, consisting of a movable force of about the same numbers. On 
the 10th of July Daun cro‘«&ed the Alps towards the river Var and 
Barcslonnette, and took Fort 'd'Arche, which surrendered in two 
days. On the 29rh Rhebender advanced on the side of Mont Genevre, 
but Berwick took such precautions, as bafiltd all the attempts ol 
the imperial general ; and on the 14th of October both D.iun and 
Rhebender re-crosscd the mountains, and went into winter-quarters 
in the neighbourhood of Turin. 

4. War in Spain. 

Spain was much more fruitful this year than any other field, in 
military incidents, as if one of the wars could only be brilliant by the 
eclipse of the others. King Philip assumed the command of the 
Bourbon army in pei'son, and took the field on the 15th of May by 
1 . 1 } iiig siege to Balagiier. The imperialist general, Count Stahremberg, 
too vigilant to be surprised, collected his troops and prevented this 
attack. General Stanhope, after attending his duties in Parliament, 
returned to Catalonia in the month of May, and there joined St.ihrem- 
berg. These two generals and King Charles remained on the de- 
fensive tor some reinforcements until the 27th of July, when Stan- 
hope, leading the van, brought the Bourbon King to action near \i 
meuara. For the first time the rival Kings were now face to face. 
Charles occupied an advantageous position on a rising gnmnd above 
Almcnara, but some delay arose befoi’e hecould be brought tothe fight, 
for it is said that Stanhope, eager for battle, was obliged to ** hector 
the King into compliance.*' The sun was not above half an hour high 
when, having established a battery of six guns, Philip headed the 
charge of his cavalry in person, who were in two lines, twenty t\vo 
squadrons in the first and twenty in the second, besides nine battalious 
who were formed up behind them. Stanhope had but sixteen squad- 
rons with him, but he commanded the rest to follow, and theinfinUry 
to get ready to march. He then made a short speech to the men, in 
these words, ** Keep very close, and do not break your ranks, as we 
shall else scarcely break them, for I am sure the enemy’s squadrons 
will be as firm as a rock and as he dashed forward, the opposing 
horses closed, and he slew with his own hand General Amezaga, who 
commanded the guards of Philip. The Spanish horse, staggered and 
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di8nia,ved, were eiitirrly rooted, and driven back on their infantry, 
who only escaped by favour of the darkness. This affair did not last 
an hour; and the main body of the enemy retired with precipitation to 
Lerida, whieh King Philip* reached with difficulty : his troops were 
almost annihilated by the fire of the pl.ice as they marched past it and 
cun tinned their way to Saragossa. The young Earl of l^chford and 
C'ouiit Francis of Nassau were killed in this actioni with al^mt 400 
iiK II. The Spaniards lost about 1500, amongst whom were the Duke 
de S.irao and several distinguished officers. A great part of King 
Piiilip*s plate, several guns, and much baggage were taken by the 
allies. Philip now deprived Villadarias of his command, which he 
gave over to the Marquis de Bay. On the 0th of August Stanhope 
overtook Philip near the river Cinca. but they inarched away in the 
night, and on the 17th he* gained Saragossa and encamped his army 
between the Ebro and the Gallego. On the night of the 17th the 
allies crossed the Ebro at Pino, with 2000 horse ; and two days after- 
wards a bridge was constructed, and the whole army passed un- 
opptwed, and ranged themselves in order of battle on the right 
bank. Philip’s army resb'd its left on the Ebro and its right on 
the heights of Torralon, overlooking Saragossa. King Philip him- 
self took post on an eminence, whence he had a view of the entire 
field, while King Charles waited the result of the combat at the con* 
vent of the Chartreuse. 


6. Battle of Saragossa. 

The morning of the 20th of August hardly dawned before the 
cannon opened on both sides, but it was midday when the fiction 
began. General Stanhope had been out to view the disposition of the 
enemy’s army the previous evening, and had observed that their right 
line was extended fur beyond their left; also that their cavalry con- 
sisted of thirty -two squadrons, whilst his was only twenty. He accord- 
ingly ordered the body of reserves, consisting of eight squadrons of 
Portuguese horse, who were clothed in red, to be drawm up at a 
distance upon his left, flanking it — the general rightly judging that 
the enemy would take them for English, which, in fact, they did. 
He was, however, soon obliged to move his horse more to the left, 
in consequence of discoveiing in his front a very large ditch, 
famous in the history of Arragon, for here it was that Inrdinand 
overthrew the Moors and made such a slaughter of them, that the 
ditch was from thence called La BarAnca de los muertOB.” 

But the troops waited a long time for the convoy of bread, which 
after all did not arrive till the signal for attack was made. It was 
much wanted in consequence of the rapidity of their late marches, 
and many men, pressed by hunger and thirst, ventured to go and 
gather grapes in the vale between the two armies, and were shot down 
by the enemy’s advanced pickets. Major-General Wade came to the 
left before the attack commenced, and advised Stanhope to send for 
three or four battalions to interchange with his squadrons, which was 
done. About noon the signal for battle was given ; when Stanhope 
on the left moved forward and soon came up with the Spanish iiorse, 
I 2 
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which he found, a» he expected, much superior to his force of cavalry, 
but the enemy, observing the red coats beyond Stanhope's line, 
ordered ten or twelve squadrons to march and attack them. This gave 
General Stanhope a less disadvantage in numbers, but the conflict was 
fierce and obstinate, and in the charge two of the allied squadrfjns 
were thrown into dii^order by the enemy’s fire. The Spaniards 
rushed on with such impetuosity that they alrnfwt reached the Car- 
thusian convent where Charles was placed. This ardour of pursuit 
gave Stanhope the advantage ; he rallied the squadron^^, and in an 
instant fell on the Spanish line with such order and courage that it 
w;i8 broken. The second line made but a short stand, and in the 
flight many were taken and killed. The other wing, also of cavalry, 
WHS overpowered at the same time by the allied right, where Count 
d’Atalaya commanded. The enemy’s horse on the left being gone, 
and the infantry now opposed to infantry, the battle hei'e lasted for 
two hours with such slaughter that the Held was covered with dead. 
The allied infantry, pushing forward, now plunged down the steep 
Baranca, and under a galling fire mounted the ascent, on which the 
enemy’s centre was posted, and with great steadiness opened a destruc- 
livc fire, which disordered the enemy, who fought with grtut bravery, 
but were overthrown completely by their rapid and impetuous 
attack. The new levies threw down their arms at once, but the 
Walloons made a resolute stand, and then retreated to the neigh- 
bouring height of Garba, where they were forced to surrender. The 
right and centre wing being now broken, the allies drove their oppo- 
nents back to the walls of the city. In the meantime the Spanish 
loft, under Mahoni, had put to flight the Portuguese red coats, and 
pursued them a great way, when finding out their mistake they re- 
turned to the position they had quitted, which they now found entirely 
bare of troops of either side ; there tliey fell furiously on a battery 
exposed at the gorge, and cut to pieces all they found in it. As soon 
as Stahremberg was informed of this, he ordered General Wetzel to be 
from these squadrons. ** But it is no 
‘‘for if General Stanhope has beatc'u 
the whole of the right wing, we are sure of a complete victory.” 
And so it proved, for these redoubtable squadrons soon galloped away 
and were seen no nioiv. In less titan three hours the victory was 
complete. The allies oiil,> lost 1500 men, but 5000 or 6000 of the 
enemy were killed and about 7<*00 mim taken prisoners: all their 
guns and colours were takeA The army encamped that night in a 
]}lcasant and commodious position near the city, and King Charles 
the same evening entered Saragossa, and was received with the 
loudest acclamations* King Philip raroained a spectator of his 
broken army till the fete of the day was decided. He then quitted 
the field and hastened by Agreda to Madrid. The Marquis de Bay 
with 8000 men effected a retreat to the frontier of Soria. 

King Charles enters Madrid. 

After spending nearly a month in his conquest, King Charles set out 
with Stanhope and^Stahremberg for the capital. Philip having sent his 


on his guard against any surprise 
great matter,” said the Marshal, 
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Queen and son to Vittoria, retired on the 9th of September to Valla* 
dulid, in order to collect his scattered forces so as to form another 
army. On the 21 at of September Stanhope, still leading the van of 
the army, took quiet possession of Madrid, and on the 28th King 
Charles entered it in triumph, and, as became I Spanish King, paid 
his devotions to our Lady of Atocha. But the good fortune of Charles 
was of short duratiiin ; he sent forward a detachment to Toledo to 
bring up a Portuguese arm/ with which he might again advance into 
the heart of Spain. But no Portuguese came. Stanhope proposed to 
secure Pamplona, in order to cut off reintorccmientsfrom France, but 
this salutary scheme was rejected. King Charles had the mortification 
to find that no grandees came near him at Madrid, and it was clear 
the Castilians were universally attachqi^ to his competitor. Philip was, 
in fact, still supported by tlie loyalty and affection of the country, and 
was preparing to return in force. The King of France, at his son's re- 
quest, sent the Duke de Venddnie to command in Spain, and a detach- 
ment from Berwick*scorp8(thii‘ty-fourbattalionBaudthirty-onesquad- 
roiis) to reinforce his army. Vendome’s reputation was so high, and 
his person so beloved by the soldiery, that his presence was almost 
equivalent to an army. A great number of volunteers immediately 
assembled to signalize themselves under the eye of this i*cnowned 
general. The Castilians made surprising efforts in favour of Philip. 
No one on the other hand stirred for Charles. Neither the court of 
Vienna nor that of London took steps to supply his wants, or to enable 
him to prosecute the advantages he had gained. Provisions began to 
fail at Madrid, and he moved away on the 11th of November to 
Toledo, leaving it open to King Philip to return to the ca])ital when 
he pleased. On the 18th of November a council had been lield, in 
which it was resolved that Toledo should be abandoned, and that 
Charles should re-establish himself in Catalonia. Accordingly, on 
the 22nd the Austi'ian Prince took his final departure, and under an 
escort of 2000 horse withdrew to Barcelona, where he arrived safely 
on the 15 th of December. 

6. Stanuopb and H18 Akht surrender at Bbihuega. 

The generals of the several nations began to march away sepa* 
rately. Stahremberg established his head-quarters at Cifuentes; and 
Stanhope with the British forces, amounting to 0000 men, arrived on 
the 20th of November in the little town of Brihuega. It must be ad- 
mitted that this mode of retiring in the face of an enterprising enemy 
was a temptation of Providence. Vend6ine saw his opportunity, and 
Stanhope, to his astonishment, found himself next day suddenly 
surrounded by the Duke’s army. The French had marched three 
days and three nights with incredible despatch, and brought some 
foot soldiers with them on the saddles behind the troopers. Stm- 
hope had not deemed it possible that the enemy could be so quick 
upon him, hut he made a gallant resistance, and burned nearly 
all his gunpowder, before he was compelled to surrender on the 
28th with all his force, prisoners of war, to the amount of 5000 
men, with five generals, and all the colonels and officeis of his 
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respective regiment^. Stanhope was justly censured fitr having 
allowed himself to he surprised ; indeed he had omitted to place out- 
guards on the neighbouring hills, or he might then have received 
timely notice of the enemy's approach. He detached an aide-de-camp 
to inform Stahremberg of his situation immediately on tlie appearance 
of the French army, and this general had begun his march forthwith 
towards Brihuegn, but the roads were bad, and they said Stahremberg 
loitered on the way; at all events the English general had surrendered 
before his arrival, and the melancholy silence that reigned in Bri- 
huega announced to the Marshal the fate of his coinpaniuiis in arms. 

7. Battle op Villa viciosa. 

Scarcely had the English gen^l surrendered, when, on tho 27th 
of November, the booming of several pieces of cannon signalled 
the approach of the allied army ; and on tho 2hth, early in the 
morning, it marched in four columns on Brihuega, with a force of 
13,000 men. They found Vendome with 25,000, forming up on a posi- 
tion near Villaviciosa. Between twelve ami oue the two armies began 
to cannonade each other ; and the French, perceiving the weakness 
of their adversary, since the loss of the British, soon coininenced the 
attack, flanking, and almost surrounding the enemy’s left, where 
there were thirteen weak squadrons, who behaved very ill, and 
ran away as soon as they were charged. This so exposed the 
infantry, that two English battalions, two Dutch, four Palatines, 
two Spanish, and one Neapolitan — in all, eleven battalions — were 
either cut to pieces or taken prisoners; and Generals Belcastel and 
St. Ariiaud were killed. Fortunately for the allies tho victorious 
French fell to plunderirg the baggage, which was very considerable, 
and could not be got away. Besides which, many persons of dis- 
tinction, (cniefly ladies and ecclesiastics,) who had followed King 
Charles, were in their coaches with all the riches they could carry 
off from Madrid. The French being thus employed. Marshal 
Stahremberg fought the left with great success till night, when 
King Philip and the Duke de Venddme got off in much haste, 
leaving Stahremberg master of the fleld, with all the cannon ->both 
that belonging to Vendome, and that which he had token from Stan- 
hope, all which, however, they were obliged to spike for want of 
horses or mules to cany it off, and eventually it became the prize of 
the enemy. The Portuguese behaved singularly well in this action ; 
especially the cavalry, who fell on the French infantry, sword in hand, 
and committed great havoc : 7000 of the enemy were said to have 
been killed on the spot, and a great many wounded. Stahremberg 
had however suffered so severely in the action, that he could not 
maintain his ground, and the French with reason claimed the victory ; 
fur the result of this battle gave Philip the throne of Spain. It is 
said that the King, when he fled with Venddme, was so fatigued that 
he would have lain down to rest on the ground ; but the Marshal, 
who already saw his triumph, said, '*Je vaie vous dunner le <plu8 
beau lit sur lequel jamais Roi est oouclid,** and spread before him 
the standards he luuf taken in the battle. Cliarles was pursued by 
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Vcndome, and took refuf^e under the walls of Harcelona. And he 
who BO recently had considered himself master <kf Spain, had now 
nothing leit him but Balaguer and the two maritime fortresses of 
Tarragona and Barcelona, whilst Philip, from a fugitive, beeanie in 
three months King of almost the whole Spunish monarchy. Wlien 
tliis sudden change of fortune was made known ht Louis XIV,, that 
Monarch, in allusion to Veiiddiiie, remarked, 11 n*y avait pourtant 
en Kspagne qu'un seul homme de plus.” 

Nothing of consequence occurred on the side of Portugal, from 
which Lord Galway had raturned to England by the Queen’s per- 
mission. 


8. Naval War. 

The operations of the British fleet this year were so inconsiderable, 
as scarcely to merit notice. Sir John Noiris commanded in the 
MediteiTanean, and after cair^ing reinforcements from Italy to 
Catalonia, they landed about 700 nun, under the command of 
General Saissan, a native of Languedoc, in order to raise the 
Pioiestants in that province; but the Duke Noailles being de- 
tached by Berwick to join the Duke de Roiiuelaire, who commanded 
in those parts, this paltry force got back to their ships with the loss 
ot 100 men. 

Hostilities were carried on between the Swedish and Danish fleets 
with various success. The Danes and Swedes, though awed by the 
great principals in the war, were still hostilely disposed towards each 
otlier. The Danish fleet had, on tlie 14th oi Sqitember, been ex 
posed to a severe storm, and been much injured; and the Swedes 
imagining their loss to be greater than it was, went in quest of them, 
and ou the 4th of October they attacked, with twenty-one ships of 
the lino and ten frigates, tlie Danish sliips in the Bay of Kioge. 
Upon this surprise, when attacked, they cut their cables and 
endeavoured to gain the wind, so as to get between Copenhagen and 
tile Swedish fleet ; while the Swedes endeavoured to intercept them. 
This occasioned much cannonading, during which a Danish ship of 
ninety guns blew up. The Swedes followed up their advantage, but 
gut two of their own flag-ships on a sand- bank near the island of 
Ainack, which induced their whole fleet to come to anchor to eiidea- 
voui* to recover them. This being impracticable, they set Are to 
their two ships and saved their crews. The Swedes then retired, on 
the 7tli of October, and the Danes pursued them, but with no advan- 
tage on either side. 

The French Commodore, Du Clerc, with five ships of war aud 
about 1000 soldiers, left Brest for the purpose of making an attack 
on Bio de Janeiro, but having landed they were overcome, when 
Du Clero and his officers were butchered, aud the rest made 
prisoners. 
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1 . DBXTH OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH. — 2 . WAR IN THE NETHERLANDS. — 
3. HARLBOROUfln FORCES 1HE LINES OP BOUCHAIN AGAINST 
VILLARS.— 4. BOUCHAIN INVESTED AND TAKKN.— 5. IHB DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH RECALLED.— (i. WAR IN SPAIN. — 7- WAR IN ITALY. — 
8. WAR BETWEEN THE CZAR AND THE PORTE. — 9. BRITISH EXPEDI- 
TION TO NORTH AMERICA. — 10. NAVAL WaR. 

1. Death of the Emperor Joseph. 

The now ministry which Queen Anne had called to her conncils^ 
after the dismissal of the Earl of Godolphin, was bitterly opposed to 
Marlborough, but did not yet venture to supersede the Duke in his 
command of the allied armies, which they knew would give umbrage 
to the Empire, the Dutch, and the otlier confederates; but the 
generalissimo soon found that his authority in the command was no 
longer what it had been. In order to repair the disasters of the last 
Spanish campaign, many of his best regiments were withdrawn from 
the army in the Netherlands ; and an event of still greater importance 
diminished the military resources at his command. Marlboioiigh 
set out from England in the month of February, and arrived in 
March at the Hague. He there conferred with the States about 
the operations of the campaign, which he had already concerted with 
Prince Eugene. About the middle of April his army was assemliled 
between Lille and Douay, when, as the General was hastening to 
take the command, and had already reached Tuurnay, he received 
intelligence, from his illustrious colleague, of the sudden death of the 
Emperor Joseph, at Vienna, of malignant small-pox. Such an event 
was calculated to cloud all the prospects, and change in an instant 
the fate of the war, as well as the destiny of Europe. It secured to the 
Archduke Charles the vast iiiherirance of the house of Austria, and 
opened the prospect to him of the imperial dignity, instead of the 
doubtful and visionary expectancy of the throne of Spain. Prince 
Eugene was immediately called upon by the Empress, to act as 
regent in her son's absence, and to take the command of the imperial 
forces as Marshal of the Empire. Both his inclination and duty, there- 
fore, detained him in Germany, in order to exert his influence with the 
Prince Electors to obtain the empire fur Charles, and protect the diet 
from being overawed by the armies of France in the freedom of 
their election. The anxiety and suspense created at the different 
capitals of Europe, by this unexpected death, delayed the opening 
of the campaign, so that the contending armies scarcely came in pre- 
sence of each other till the beginning of June. 

. 2. War in the Netherlands. 

Marshal Villars had employed the latter part of the preceding 
campaign in forming a series of lines of considerable strength, with 
a view to prevent an iiTuptinn of the allied forces beyond the interior 
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line of fortresseB which covered the frontier of France on the side 
of French Flanders and Artois ; and early in the spring he quitted 
Paris to take his command, and had the satisfaction to find his 
formidable works completed. 

This grand system of defence extended from Hesdin, on the 
marshy little river Canehe, to Valeneieniies on the Scheldt. Where 
this rivulet terminated, a series of connected redafis stretched across 
the plain, until they i*eached another little rivulet, which they followed 
to its junction with the Scarpe, and thence to the village of Biache 
upon that river, passing through the fortified temn (»f Arras. Along 
the whole line fif this natural defence were redoubts, tStes-de-pont, 
inundations, and every sort of artiBeial ol>stacle. From the Scarpe, 
at Biache, to near L'Ecluse on the Sanzet, a canal of communication 
was opened ; and the line was defended by £pauleinents raised on the 
marshes and inundations of that rivery till it eame to Pailue and 
Aubanchoeuil-au-bac on the same stream; whence a redoubt and 
fortified water-mill crossed fire with the works about Arlenx and the 
earthwork at Oisy, in which was a small gurrisou which defended the 
inundations at Atihigny on the other side of the Sanzet. Opposite to 
Aubanchoeuil-au-bac was a redoubt, and farther on, the fortified town 
of Bouchain at the junction of the Scheldt and Sanzet. Tdtes-de-pont 
covered the course of the former stream to Valenciennes, and from 
thence ran a senes of intrenchmeiits to the Saiiibre by Quesnoy and 
Landrecy, and by Maubeuge and Charleroi, to it^ junction with the 
Meuse at Namur. 

After passing nearly three weeks in a war of convoys with the 
enemy, Marlborough had the satisfaction of receiving, on the ISSrd of 
May, at his head-quarters in the Abbey of Auehin, his friend and 
colleague Prince Eugene, who got away from his duties in the 
Empire and assisted at the festival, in which the British commander 
and his companions in arms commemorated the anniversary of the 
battle of Haniillies. On the 2Bth tlie two generals reviewed tlie 
whole allied army, consisting of 141 battalions and 300 squadrons, 
with 111 pieces of artillery. Marlborough was anxious to detain 
his illustrious friend with the imperial troops in the Netherlands, 
for the purpose of prosecuting offensive operations upon the field ; 
hut Eugene had received positive orders from Vienna to bring back 
the principal part of his forces, in order to repel the expected 
endeavours of the enemy to thwart the imperial election. Ac- 
cordingly twelve battalions and fifty squadrons were to be carried 
off from the allied army. To cover this movement, the whole army 
broke up at two in the morning of the 14tb of June; and while the 
reinforcements to Germany moved off to the rear, the forces re- 
maining with the British general marched by their right in six 
columns, and the two commanders parted from each other for the 
last time on the battle-field. They took leave with the deepest 
regret, and with no good forebodings for the future. Marlbomugh 
ebtabliahed his camp on the plains of Lens, with his right on the 
Souchet, near Lievin, and his left toward Equercliin, leaving the 
Prince of Hesse with thirty squadrons on the heights of Sailly, on 
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the other side of the Scarpe, in front of Vitry. His force, after all 
deductions, consisted of 129 battalions and 2^)6 squadrons. On the 
same day that the allies took up their new position, Villars made 
a corresponding movement opposite, but still within his lines; 
having his two flanks at Montenancourt and Biuche, and his head- 
quarters at Arras. Ilia force also had been exposed to many 
deductions, but was still 131 battalions and 186 squadrons. The 
two armies were marly equal in infantry and artillery, but the allies 
were superior in cavalr^i ; and the French Marshal wanted draught 
horses for his artillery. He showed some anxiety to accept the 
battle which Marlborough here offered him ; but the positive 
orders of his Sovereign were to avoid an engagement. The scarcity 
of subsistence was Villars* principal weakness, and the Duke and 
Prince had hoped that, had they remained some little time together, 
scaraity of forage would either have obliged the enemy to decamp 
from the lines, or have forced them to a battle ; but the Marshal 
maintained his ground. 

3. Marlbobough forces the Lines of Bouciiain against Villars. 

The Duke upon this, and after a view of the enemy’s lines, finding 
it would be too hazardous to endeavour to force them, resolved upon 
a stratagem ; and in tlie execution of this design, he developed that 
sublimity of military talent, which has justly stamped this campaign, 
as not the least scientific and glorious in his whole career. He 
observed that the triangular position of ground within the French 
lines, at the confluence of the Sanzet and Scheldt, offered a position 
so strong, that a small force having once attained it, could not be 
driven from it, but by a vastly superior enemy, lie also saw that so 
long as the enemy held the r^oubt of Aubigny, and the works about 
Arleux and Pallue, it was impossible to accomplish the possession of 
this position. He therefore determined, as a preliminary operation, 
tt> attack these posts. Aubigny was tarried without much difficulty. 
This did not seem to create any alarm, as the attention of tlie French 
was principal!} fixed uponthe works between Arleux and Pallue, which 
commanded the current of the waters, and enabled them to impede 
the arrival of supplies to the enemy. The Duke now re8<ilved to 
play on the impatient and lively imagination of the French Marshal ; 
— first, by taking this post, to show' that he could capture it when he 
pleased ; and, secondly, by enlarging it and fortifying it, to delude him 
into the belief that lie considered it of importance in a defensive 
point of view. These measures he expected would impel Villars to 
retake it, as soon as the allied army withdrew ; ^nd then finding the 
works extensive, and the allies menacing in an opposite direction, 
that he would be induced to recaU his troops to meet the attempt, 
and to demolish a post which his antagonist seemed to value, lu 
the first da} s of July a detachment of 700 men, with cannon, marched 
privately from Douay ; and the Duke turned out suddenly at night 
lul the pickets of Hesse’s detachment in front of Sailly, to move down 
on L’£cluse to make tlie assault. The attack was conducted with 
so much spirit tliat the redoubt and water-mill at Arleux were 
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forced, and 120 prisoners taken, bcfure Villara, who haatened to its 
relief, could arrive. No time was tost in strengthening the redoubt 
by a double ditch and palisades, and by mounting eight pieces of 
cannon and mortars. Villars was much annoyed at this ca))ture, 
and seeing Rdiitzau’s covering party retire back to Douay, de- 
termined to retake it by surprise. Accordingly, on the night of the 
9th, the attempt was made in considerable force, by a combined 
attack on the side of the French camp, and by another on tlie bide 
towards Bouchain, directed by Villars in person, upon tlie water- 
mill. The surprise was complete; and some sleeping troopers 
with their horses, were either killed or taken, with some booty ; 
but the allied garrison still retained possetision of the redoubt of 
Arleux. Suddenly, on the 20th, the Duke broke up his camp, and 
calling in his detachment, left Arleux to its fate, and inarched off in 
the direction of Bethune, where he took up a position* This induced 
Villai's to make a parallel movement to his left, still keeping within 
his linos, which were in this place,coniiccted intrenchments extending 
to the head of the river Caiiche. But before he took his departure, 
he detached a corps of sixteen battalions, and as many squadrons, 
to carry Arleux, which Marshal de Montesquieu, who commanded, 
successfully effected on the 28ih, after a short cannonade. After 
leaving a garrison in it of 890 men, the Marshal was ordered to march 
to the Sambre to join Geiiei'al d’Estaing. Marlborough loudly ex- 
pressed his mortification at this loss to his arms, and his apprehensions 
that D’Estaing, with this reinforcement, would make an irruption into 
Brabant ; but he nevertheless made no change in his dispositions on 
account of this movement, but advanced' in person to reconnoitre the 
position that Villars had taken up. lie declared to those who had 
access to his person that he would attack the enemy at all hazards, 
and revenge the insult that his army had recently sustained. Villars 
hud been greatly elated with the trifling advantage he had gained ; 
and continued to increase the defences on the plain in front of his 
post. It was at this time that he wrote to the King of France the 
celebrated letter, for which ho was afterwards so much ridiculed ; 
boasting that at length he had brought Marlborough to his ne plus 
ultra. 

The heavy baggage of the allies was sent off in the direction of 
Douay; and six days’ bread was clandestinely baked and forwarded 
from Lille to Belhune, in front of which the allied army was now 
encamped. On the 1st of August the Duke marched his army in eight 
columns to the front ; and detnchmeiits were with some parade ordered 
forward to clear the roads in the direction of the hostile left. Several 
corps quitted and rejoined the camp ; and Villars was much puzzled at 
all these marches and countermarches, of which he could not under- 
stand the object ; but it had been industriously divulged that the 
British general was calling in his force to attack Avesties-le-Comte. 
The French Marshal, no longer doubting that he was to be attacked, 
called in all his detachments ; and the Duke had the satisfaction to 
learn that he had ordered those at Arleux to come in also and 
demolish the fortifications there. The allied army was moved 
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forward into position at Villars-Brulin, within two leagnes of the 
lines ; and on the 4th of August, at daylight, Marlborough, attended 
by most of his generals, ostentatiously went out to reconnoitre, 
escorted by the grenadiers of his army, under Brigadier Durell, 
and eighty squadrons of cavalry; the whole camp remaining under 
arms in front of the position. The deep-laid plan was now ripe 
for execution. Villars was already in the toils ; he had exactly 
done all that his great rival had expected him to do ; and all the 
preparations were now made for seizing the prize that was so 
longed for. Brigadier Sutton, with the pontoons, was sent off 
secretly to make bridges over the Scarpe, near Vitry, and over the 
canal of Arleux, near Gouezin. At about nine o’clock at night on 
the 4th of August, when it was dark enough to strike their tents 
without being seen by the enemy, the troops were ordered to march 
by the left, in four columns, without beat of dnim ; and with such 
expedition did they march through the woods, that before five in 
the morning of the 6th Marlborough had passed the Scarpe at Vitry. 
Cadogan had previously quitted the camp before the Duke, attended 
by only forty liussars ; and an express from him reached the Duke at 
Vitry, that Uompesch and he had crossed the Sanzet at Aubanchoeuil, 
and without opposition, and were in actual possession of the enemy’s 
lines, with twenty two battalions and 2000 horse. This force h.id 
been discreetly collected for the very purpose, from detachments 
and garrisons in the rear. The Duke instantly pushed on at a trot, 
on the receipt of this despatch, with fifty squadrons to join Cadogan ; 
and he crossed the Sanzet before eight o’clock. As the cavalry came 
up, ho placed them in position on the other side of the river, whilst he 
immediately ordered other bridges to be laid across the river at 
Fallue, by means of which the right wing of his caValry and infantry 
might have a shorter route to the new position. The outposts wero 
sent on to patrol the road over the stream and morass, at Marquion, 
and to watch the defile of Saulchy. 

It was eleven at night before Villars received the first intelligence 
of the breaking up of the British camp ; but he was compTetiiy 
confused by the reports he received of Marlborough’s complicated 
movements, so that he at first regarded this rapid march as some 
manoeuvre, preparatory to a vigorous attack on his lines. He 
however kept his troops in readiness for marching, and at two in 
the morning, more specific intelligence arriving, the French Mar- 
shal put himself at the head of the household troops, who were with 
him on the right, and pushing on with them at full speed, ordered 
the infantry to follow. Villars himself advanced with such celerity, 
that he outstripped his cavalry, till scarcely more than 100 of the best 
mounted men remained with him. Impatient to know the real state 
of affairs, he crossed the morass at Marquion, and pushed through 
the defile of Saulchy, without the necessary precautions, when he 
was suddenly surrounded by the allied outposts, which the Duke’s 
providence had placed in that quarter. The Marshal surprised, 
escaped with twp attendants only, by an unheeded opening, which 
their knowledge of the ground rendered available to them ; but the 
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rest of Ilia escort surrendered without ftriug a shot. Jt was now ten 
in the mornings and the heads of the allied cavalry of the right wing 
were approaching the Sanzet, and crossing it at Pallue. They were 
soon followed by the infantry of the same wing, which entered the 
new ground by four in the afternoon ; and before dark the whole 
position was occupied upon the triangular plot of j^ouud before spoken 
of, that had been so coveted by Marlborough, within the lines of the 
enemy, and where he considered he could defend himself against 
any advantage. The French army, marching in five columns, now 
approached ; and before the morning of the 6th, encamped within 
the same triangular plot of ground, with their right on Cambray, 
facing the Duke, who had the Sanzet and Bouchain behind him. 
Marshal Villars was hardly restrained by M. de Geoffreville from 
immediately attacking, but on reflection desisted. 

By this masterly movement Marlborough had now accomplished 
his great design — he had entered within tlie French lines, which they 
had so vainly boasted to be impenetrable ; and the design was so 
well laid, and so happily executed, that in the opinion of good judges 
it passed for a masterpiece of military skill ; the honour of it falling 
entirely on the Duke, since no other person had any share in it 
but execution. Villai's was deeply mortified. He had been over- 
reached in military skill, and now could neither prevent the siege of 
Cambray, of Boucliaiii, or Valenciennes. If he took post behind the 
Scheldt, to cover these towns, he uncovered Arras, a place of still 
greater importance. In his vexation, he tried to lure Marlborough 
to a battle ; but the old fox was not to be caught. He had gained his 
object without a battle ; and he was now enabled to carry into effect 
the remainder of his plan without obstruction. In a forced march 
of sixteen hours, over an extent of thirty-six miles, numbers of his 
troops had sunk from fatigue. He therefore quietly awaited in posi- 
tion the arrival of his fatigue troops and rearguard. The Dutch 
deputies, who were always his bane, and who had always deprecated a 
battle when it might have been useful, were now urgent for an attack. 
Apprised that Villars had altered the disposition of his army, and 
sensible that the siege of Bouchain would be more easily effected 
than that of Arras, the Duke advanced his army about noon, ou the 
7th, almost within cannon-shot of Cambray, to prevent the French 
from crossing to the other side of the Scheldt. In the meanwhile he 
himself prepared to cross that river. Eight pontoons, taken from 
the enemy by surprise, were expeditiously thrown across the river 
below Etrun, and the same afternoon his left wing began to cross 
them. The rest of the allied army frustrated all attempts of ^ the 
enemy to obstruct the niovemeots. The darkness of the night aided 
the movement ; and by the morning of the 8th all the allied forces 
had crossed to the right bank of the Scheldt. A body of grenadiers 
were alone left in the camp of Cmsar to cover the removal of the 
bridges, and by six in the evening of the 9th these also were 
withdrawn. 

4. Bouc^jlin invested and taken. 

On the 10th day of August the town was invested, and the siege 
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evitruBted to Genera] Fagel with thirty battalions and twelve squadrons. 
The Duke well knew the difficulties of the task, and how much 
his reputAtion depended on its success | and therefore he exerted 
himself to the utmost extent of his vigilance and capacity He 
had to form trenches, erect batteries, throw bridges over a marshy 
liver, make a causeway through a deep morass, and provide for 
the security of convoys in the face of Marshal Villars, who took 
every precaution that his skill and experience could suggest to 
baffle the endeavoura of the English general. The French Mar- 
shal had reinforced the garrison to the number of 6000 chosen 
men, and had placed at their head officers of known courage 
and ability. He had, besides hie own numerous army, the garrisons 
of Cond^ and Valenciennes with which to distract the besiegers ; and 
be made every effort to raise the siege. Behind a dam was a cattle- 
track called S 'll tier aux Vaches, and the French endeavoured to 
throw men into the town by this path ; but measures were so well taken 
th.it the French were soon cut off from these ingenious enterprises. 
Ill the face of the enemy, and within pistol-shot of similar works, 
connecti‘d in trench inents were carried round the besiegers* camp on 
both sides the river. Such were the perseverance, activity, and skill 
of the great general, and such the intrepidity of the confederate 
troops, who had never exhibited such amazing proofs of valour 
on any previous occasion, that in twenty days after the trenches were 
opened, on the 14th of September, the gamson, 8000 strong, were 
obliged to sui’render themselves prisoners of war. After the capture 
of Bouchain Marlborough was anxious to besiege Quesiiuy, as being 
of great importance to the subsistence of tiie army, but the Dutch 
Government strenuously opposed tho project. 

6. The Duke of Marlborough recalled. 

The conquest of Bouchain was the last service which the Duke of 
Marlborough ever performed in the field. He left the army on the 
27th of October, never again to return to it, and on the 17th of Nov 
vember landed in England. On the 18th, early in the morning, he 
repaired to Hampton Court, to pay his respects to the Queen, and was 
frowned upon by that Sovereign, who mainly owed the character of 
greatness attributed to her, and the glory of her reign, to his unex- 
ceeded exploits. The hero, who had never fought a battle that he 
did not gain, nor sat down before a place he did not take, presented 
himself to his peers to receive indignities and personal scurrilities 
tliat are scarcely credible ; although the peerage was at that moment 
more exalted in its deputation in his person than in any one member 
of the House of Lords. By the House of Commons he was accused 
of peculation, and ordered to be prosecuted. By the people he was 
received in silence. Yet posterity does not vindicate these persecu- 
tions, If he were guilty of the offences charged against him they 
were never proceeded with, even so far as to afford him the opportu- 
nity of repelling them. But it is advantageous to the public, that 
the military chronicler should record this treatment of one of the 
greatest men, in or^er that future commanders should be urged to tlkT 
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exercise of their duties, without regard to the popular judgment of 
their day, but they must always rest under the perfect assorance 
that they will be justified the gratitude and applause of that only 
just tribunal, which gives its verdict hundreds of years after they 
have mouldered in their graves. 

6. War in Spain. 

The affairs in the Peninsula were deemed of such importance this 
year, that the British Fai'liament votedaipjlliOnanda half for the war 
The Queen haU conferred the command of her forces in Spain upon 
the Duke of Argyle, who was recalled from service in Flanders fur 
the purpose. He landed at B.trceluua on the 29th of May, and found 
the troops in sad want of subsistence. Count Suihreinberg still com- 
manded tliQ Imperialists for Charles, and Venddme commanded 
the French army, which was in the most wretched condition. 
The Duke of Argyle was obliged to delay his march for the promised 
remittances and supplies, but as none came, he borrowed what he 
could and took the field. Stahremberg advanced against the enemy 
at the pass of Prato del Bey, attacked him, and repulsed him with 
considerable advantage. After this action Argyle fell sick and was 
obliged to return to Barcelona. The Duke do Venddme sat down 
before the Castlo ot Cardona, which was vigorously defended, till the 
end of the year, when a detachment, under C(»loncl Edward Stanhope, 
was sent to relievo the town, which succeeded in this object, but 
with the loss of their commander. Towards the end of December 
Stahremberg sent a force to raise this siege, Which defeated the be- 
siegers, killed 2000, and took all their arti^ery, ammunition, and 
baggage. Stahremberg was unable to follow up the blow, for Argyle’s 
remonstrances had been so ineffectual for the army that nothing 
more was done, and he returned to England. Philip re-entered Sara- 
gossa, and the Duke de Noailles took Gerona after a long siege. 
Charles quitted Spain for tlie Empire in September. 

7. War in Italy. 

In Italy the Duke of Savoy commanded this year against the Duke 
de Berwick, and the Imperialists again forced their way across the 
Alps in July, but they suddenly halted in their career, and after a short 
campaign, in which scarcely a shot was fired, they repassed the 
mountains in September. 

8. War between thb Czar and the Porte. 

After the battle of Fultowa the Sultan interested himself for 
Charles, who was still at Bender, and the Cossacks of the Czar’s 
army obtruded themselves even to his retreat, but the King was prot 
tected by the Tartars of the Ukraine. « The Muscovite ambassador 
at Constantinople was seized and confined, but the war that broke 
out ill consequence was not of long duration. Peter sent Marshal 
Sheremetuff with ten regiments into Moldavia, whilst he himself 
returned to Moscow, where he proclaimed Catherine his EknpresB. 
She accompanied her husband to the army, and on the 4th tf July 
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arrived at Jassy, where Sheremetoff was threatened to be over- 
whelmed by the Turkish armies. Peter had with him about 37*000 
men, very badly off for supplies. The Grand Vizier advanced with 
260,000 against him* and the Czar’s condition was as bad as that of 
Charles at Pultowa. On the night of the 20th he commenced a re- 
treat, but the Turks at daybreak fell upon his rearguard commanded 
by Preobazinski, who defended himself well, making the tents and 
baggage into intrenchments. Before the day closed, however, the 
whole Turkish army was upon them, and for tlurce hours the Russians 
defended themselves without loring ground. They were now close to 
the river Pruth, but were dying for want of water, and they could 
not reach the banks. The loss of the Russians iu this combat of the 
Pruth has been calculated at 16,000 men — it was certainly a very 
bloody affair. At thissnoment the genius of Catherine saved Peter. 
The Empress counselled negotiation, and whilst Sheremetoff wrote 
in the name of the Czar to ask for a suspension of arms, she accom- 
panied the letter by every thing of value she possessed, that could 
appease or bribe Mohammed Baltadji, the Grand Vizier, although 
the Vizier, it is thought, was of a character that belied the suspicion 
of being influenced by a bribe. Certain, however, it is tliat this 
assistance saved Peter at a time when he was cut off from all sup- 
))lies, and altogether in the power of his adversary. Charles Xll., 
who had offended the Turk, came to him when the treaty was con- 
cluded to enforce some terms on his own behalf. Baltadji told him 
he had not taken the Czar prisoner, because there would have been 
no one left to govern his empire, adding, It will not do for all Kings 
to be absent from thejr homes.” 

9. British Expedition to North America. 

The English ministry had conceived great expectations from an 
expedition against Quebec this year, A body of 6000 men were sent 
over under Brigadier Hill (brother to the Queen’s new favourite, 
Mrs. Masharo), and they sailed from Plymouth in the beginning of 
May, under the convoy of Sir Hovenden Walker. The force destined 
for the expedition consisted of twelve ships of the line, from fifty to 
eighty guns each, besides smaller vessels, and they sailed from St. 
Helen’s on the 29th of April. They landed at Boston on the 24th of 
June, where having been joined by about two regiments of provin- 
cials and 4000 American planters and Indians, they marched by land 
by way of Albany, whilst the fleet sailed up the St. Lawrence. On 
the 23rd of August the fleet was exposed to a violent storm under 
one of those fogs so common in that climate, by which 800 or 900 
men perislied ; and the admiral immediately sailed back. It was 
now determined in a council of war, that as the fleet and army were 
only victualled for ten weeks^ and could not depend for a supply of 
provisions from New England, they should return home. Its 
miserable remains arrived at St. Helen’s on the 9th of October. The 
ill success of this expedition was a great mortification to the new 
ministry, who had greatly mismanaged it. Sir Hovenden Walker 
waa* howeveri most abominably treiUed, No blame had been cast 
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upon him, and he had been appointed in the spring ensuing to a high 
command in the West Indies; but on the accession of George I. he 
was arraigned for liis conduct in this expedition, and untried and un- 
condemn^ he endured all the disgrace and punishment attached to 
misconduct ; leaving this constant lesson to future commanders, that 
neither gallantry nor irreproachable conduct can effectually shield a 
devoted victim from the rage of politicals oppression. This is the 
constant consequence of public emplo}inent. 

10. Naval War. 

The French fitted out no fleet this year, but desirous of avenging 
the cruel fate of their countrymen who had been murdered at Rio de 
Janeiro the previous year, a squadron of fourteen or fifteen men-of- 
war was secretly sent under M. Duguay-Trouin in the summer, 
having an ulterior object that did not transpire. On the 11th of 
September they arrived opposite the entrance of Rio de Janeiro, and 
knowing that all success depended upon a surprise, they dashed on 
past the forts that guarded the entrance, and cast anchor immediately 
opposite the town at Ilha das Cabraa, or Goats’ Island. On the 14'h 
they disembarked a force of 2200 soldiers with 700 or 800 sailors, 
and took possessien of a height overlooking the town, which they im 
mediately summoned. On the 19tb they opened their batteries 
against it, and on the 21at the Portuguese abandoned the town and 
retired into the country. The French remained till the 18th of 
November ; when, having pat the colony to a contribution of some 
millions in cruzados, sugar, and other rich plunder, and having 
destroyed three or four ships of war and thirty-five merchantmen, 
Duguay-Trouin returned in safety to Brest on the 12th of February, 
and was highly honoured by the King for this service. 
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1. PRTNCB BrOBIfS ARRIVES IN ENOLAND. — 2. NBOOTIATTONS.— 3. 
WAR IN THE NETHERLANDS. — 4. THE BRITISH ARHT QUIT THE 
ALLIED CAHP. — 6. EUGENE SURPRISED AT DEN AIN. — 6. THE ALLIES 
SURPRISE FORT KNOQUE.--7* WAR IN THE PENINSULA. THE BRITISH 
TROOPS QUIT SPAIN. — 8. THE WAR ENDS IN PIEDMONT. — 9. THE 
WAR IN THE NORTH. ECCENTRIC CONDUCT OP CHARLES Xtl. AT 
BENDER.— 10. DEATH AND MILITARY CHARACTERS OF MARSHAL DE 
CATINAT AND MARSHAL DE VENDOMB. 

1. Prince Eugene arrives in Enolanp, 

For some time a negotiation for peace had been going on privately ; 
and terms had been under discussion not at all to the satisfaction 
either of the States General or the Emperor. At this period Prince 
Eugene arrived in England with instructions to propose a new scheme 
for proBecuting the war. Although hie errand was far from being 
VoL. I. K 
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agreeable to the ministry of the day, he was treated with extraor- 
dinary respect both by the Queen and others. The Lord Treasurer 
Harley entertained the Prince at dinner, and declared that he looked 
upon the occasion os the happiest day of his life, since he had the 
honour to see in his house tho greatest captain of the age. The 
Prince replied, *Mf 1 am se, it is owiiisr entirely to your lordship,” 
—alluding to the part he had taken in Marlborough’s disgrace. 

2. Negotiations. 

On the 29th of January the congress was opened at Utrecht with a 
blessing from Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, who was English pleni- 
potentiary with the Earl of Strafford. Bujs and Vanderdussen re- 
presented the States General. Marshal dc U xellcs. Cardinal Poligiiac, 
Slid Mcnager were there on the part of France. The Emperor and 
the other allies sent their plenipotentiaries. These negotiations did not, 
ho^ ever, retard the preparations for the campaign. The French had 
never been more active in their warlike preparations than they were 
now whilethe congress was sitting at Utrecht. It seems that the Queen 
of England and the King of France were both, in their private views, 
opposed to any further blood died ; and, accordingly, it was agreed 
b<*tween them that their armies should not be brought to a general 
engagement, and tlio Duke of Ormond, >\ho was now invested 
with the supreme command of tho British forces in the place of tho 
Duke of Marlborough, received strict injunctions not to act on 
the offensive. This order was shown to the confederates, and so 
much displeased them, that they refused to entrust the command of 
their contingents to Ormond, and appointed Prince Eugene to com- 
mand them. The English army was discontented and discouraged 
by oil these arrangements. They resented the removal of a general 
who bad so often led them to conquest and victory, and never to de- 
feat. Ormond was not much known as a soldier, and Eugene despised 
him as much as he had revered Marlborough in the held. Ormond 
seemed himself extremely uneasy at his situation ; and desired per 
mission to return home. 

3. War in toe NETIIERf.ANDS. 

In the mean time the allies, deprived of the assistance of the 
English, still continued in their animosity against the French. 
In Uie beginning of March King William's old friend, the Dutch 
Earl of Albemarle, opened the campaign against Arras, having 
thirty-six battalions under him, and reduced it to ashes by a 
terrible bombardment. Marshal Villars was drawn up behind the 
formidable lines, which he had strengthened since Marlborough broke 
through them in the preceding campaign. Here he disciplined his 
numerous troops, and gathered reinforcements and materials for war 
from nearly eveiy part of France. In May the Duke of Ormond an- 
nounced to the States General that he had orders to act vigorously 
in the prosecution of the war, and joined Prince Eugene at Toumay, 
before a grand review of the allied army, that was now assembled, 
near Douay. It was found to consist of upwards of 120,000 men. 
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Eugene proposed that with this imposing force they should immedi- 
ately attack Villara in his lines, or invest Quesnoy if the lines should 
prove too strong. Ormond consented, for it appeared he had been 
duped, and really believed he was to fight. On the 2Gth of May the 
allied army passed the Scheldt and encamped at Haspre and Solenue ; 
but while Ormond was preparing to march with Eugene, he received 
soeri't and positive orders that he was neither to engage in a siege nor 
hazard a battle. Eugene and the deputies presented astrong memorial 
to Ormond on the 5th of June, insisting upon being informed why he 
was ruining the hopes of the campaign by his refusal to move, and many 
of the allies scrupled not to say they were betrayed. The English 
ministry now sent to Ormond to say, t W he might assist at sieges, and 
might therefore co-operate with Eugene, who invested Quesnoy on the 
8th of June. The Duke forthwith assumed an attitude as if he could 
cover the siege with the whole English army, while the Prince pro- 
secuted it with the Dutch and imperial ti*oop8. Ormond sent seven bat- 
talions and nine squadrons of the foreign troops maintained by Great 
Britain into the trenches. But now Marshal Villars, who had boon 
ill friendly communication with Ormond upon the understanding that 
they were not to fight, expressed himself in very uncourtly terms of 
this ]ier(idy, or of the perfidy of the British Gnvenimcnt. Prince 
£ugen(', on the other hand, who wanted some active assistance, com- 
plained and remonstrated on his side ; so that Ormond knew not 
wiiat to say in defence or excuse. . But he was slrortly relieved from 
part of his difllcultics by instructions to demand from Villars the 
town find port of Dunkirk, as a previous condition of a cessation of 
liobtilitioB on the part of the English, and as a pledge that Franco 
would fulfil her promises : and Villars received instructions to put 
Dunkirk in the possession of the English troops. The Duke of 
Ormond thereupon personally communicated to Prince Eugene and 
the Dutch iield'deputies, that he could no longer assist with his forces 
in the siege of Quesnoy, or do any hostile act against the armies of 
tlie King of France. Tho deputies desired ho would delay his march 
to Dunkirk lur five days : and ho granted tliree days without 
hesitation. Eugene was indignant, and observed, that his marching 
off with the British troops would leave the allies at the mercy of the 
onomy; but his cliolcr rose when he found that Ormond not only 
contemplated marching off the British troops, hut likewise the foreign 
mercenaries, who were indeed in the pay of Phigland, but had entered 
the service out of hatred to the French, to which they were induced 
by past injuries. Ormond treated clandestinely with the com- 
manders of these troops, who were mostly Germans, and who alleged 
that they could not separate from the confederacy without express 
directions from their masters, to whom they had despatched couriers; 
but Eugone and the deputies had already tampered with these men, 
and they one and all refused to march, with the English troops, or to 
abandon Prince Eugene, who by himself was too weak to cope with 
Villars. Nearly all the little Princes of Germany, who had furnished 
these auxiliaries, approved of tho conduct of their soldiers; calling 
God and man to witness that they had not hired out these troops for 

2 
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the sake of the pay only, but also out of regard to the common safety of 
the Empire: and they undertook tomaintain them under the command 
of Eugene for one mouth at their own expense; and that afterwards 
they would share the expense with the Emperor and the States General. 
But Ormond was pledged by the terms of the truce to make the auxi- 
liaries in British pay observe the truce, as well as the native ti'oops 
of Great Britain, aud as these Germans would not obey him, Villars 
objected to the giving up of Dunkirk. Consequently an English detach- 
ment, which had been sent there, found the gates of the town shut in 
their faces. About the middle of June, and in the midst of these trans- 
actions, Prince Eugene, in order to dazzle the confederates with 
some bold enterprise, detached Major-General Grovestein with 1500 
cavalr}', to penetrate into the heart of France. This officer advanced 
into Champagne, passed the Noire, the Maese, the Moselle, and the 
Saar, and extorted contributions as far as the gates of Metz. The 
consternation produced by this irruption reached the gates of Paris, 
and the King trembled for Versailles, and called in all the troops in 
the neighbourhood of the capital to defend his palace. Villars sent 
a detachment after Grovestein as soon as he learned his destination ; 
but the French troops had always the mortification of being a day’s 
march too' late, although at the*same time they followed the enemy so 
close as to find the flames still burning in the villages he had destroyed. 
He returned aitli a rich booty and a graat number of hostages. By 
way of retaliation, Major-General Pasteur,a French partisan,made an 
excursion beyond Bergeu-op-Zoom, and plundered Tortole, an island 
belonging to Zealand. On the 4th of July Quesnoy surrendered ; 
and the garrison were made prisoners of war. Prince Eugene now 
resolved to undertake the siege of Laiidreoy with a design to detain 
Ormond and the British ; but such a spirit of animosity had begun to 
prevail between the English and the allies, that it was absolutely 
necessary to effect a separation without delay ; and on the 16th 
Prince Eugene broke np from his camp at Haspre, and was followed 
by all the auxiliaries in the Briiish pay, except a few battalions aud 
one regiment of di’agoons. 

4. The British Armt quit the Allied Camp. 

On the 17th Ormond packed up his baggage and decamped. 
France had already given up Dunkirk to a body of troops sent fi*om 
England under Brigadier Hill, who took possession of the place on the 
7th of July. As Ormond advanced in that direction he was refused 
admittance into Douay, Buuchain, Tournay, Oudenarde, and Lille, 
all of them places taken by British bayonets, but now garrisoned by 
the Dutch ; and Marshal Villars thought fit to give him notice, that 
in case he should meet with any difficulty in his march, he would be 
welcome to a retreat into France. The veterans who recollected the 
Duke (7f Marlborough and the late glorious times were overwhelmed 
with shame and vexation, and actually shed tears at these proceed- 
ings. This 17th of July was an inauspicious day, that branded the 
British army with infamy and disgrace : nor in the century and a 
half, which lia\e roMed away since tliat inglorious day, have all the 
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arguments urged in its defence done aught to prove that the trans- 
action was otherwise than base and treacherous to our allies, and 
opposed' to every Biitisli sentiment. Ormond lay some time at 
Ghent, of which, as well as Bruges, he took possession, Jn the name 
of the Queen of England ; but he detached troops with artillery and 
ammunition from' time to time to Dunkirk, from which place at the 
end of October the main body of the British embarked for England. 

Nevertheless, Eugene thought he might still cope with VillRr8,aiid 
for a time fortune seemed to smile on tho brave Prince. But he 
was not strong enough to cover properly his far-extended lines, 
and the want of the steady veterans of Britain was soon grievously 
experienced. 

5 , EnOENS SURPRISED AT DeNAIN. 

Notwithstanding this defection of the Duke of Ormond's army. 
Prince Eugene determined to lay dege to Landrecy. Partisan troops 
had spread such consternation to the very gates of Versailles, that 
this proceeding struck alarm into the heart of Louis XIV., who 
loudly declared, that if Landrecy were taken, he would himself take 
the field. Marshal de Villars received orders to raise the seige at 
any risk. This was now carried on under the direction of the Prince 
of Anhalt, and Eugene with his covering army was encamped near 
Marcliiennes, where was the great dep6t of artillery, ammunition, and 
provisions. Tho Earl of Albemarle was at Denain with 8000 men 
to keep up the communication, and cover the passage from this depdt. 
Eugene had objected to the selection of Marchiennes for tlie depot, 
recommending Quesnoy in preference, which was at half the distance ; 
but he could nut persuade the Dutch deputies, who consulted what 
they deemed the greater economy in that position. The Prince, not 
having the equanimity of Marlborough, could not help saying, with 
bitterness, Parlez devant moi des conqu^tes d’ Alexandre ! 1 1 u’avait 
point de ddputds Hollandais k son armde.” It was necessary to 
deceive Eugene, in order to enable Marshal Villars to take the step 
he meditated, of attacking Albemarle’s camp at Denain from the side 
of Douay. The isolated position of the Earl of Albemarle was said 
to have been first noticed by a priest and a lawyer, who walked there 
together from Douay, and communicated their ideas to M. do Mon- 
tesquieu, who represented them to Villars. Accordingly, the Mar- 
shal brought his camp near Gateau Cambr^sis, and ordered the 
Count de Coigny with 1600 men to lay bridges over the Selle, and 
widen and level the roads leading towards the Sambre. IJpon 
these proceedings Eugene caused a deep intrenchmeiit to be raised 
before his left, and caused his right to move up, so as to he in a 
condition to maintain the siege with all his forces. Meanwhile Vil- 
lars ordered the Marquis de Vieuxpont to lay bridges at Neuville, 
across the Scheldt, between Bouchain and Denain, and to march with 
thirty battalions : Count Alhergotti was to follow with twenty other 
battalions, and he himself with the whole army in four columns. 
Vieuxpont could not lay his bridges till the 24th of July at eight in 
the morniug, when the Count de Broglie with forty squadLrons crossed 
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the river. Villars had used such precautions to conceal his true 
design and march, that Eugene had no intelligence of it till seven in 
the morning of the 24th, when he hastened in person to the camp at 
Denain, after leaving orders to some troops to follow him. He 
viewed the camp and intrenchments, and gave Lord Albemarle such 
directions as he thought necessary. At the same time he reinforced 
the eleven battalions of infantry in that post with the three who had 
come up with him, and judging that fourteen squadrons of dragoons 
would be useless in the intrenchments, he 'caused them to retire w'iili 
all the baggage away from Lord Albemarle’s camp. After he had 
made these arrangements he went away, about eleven o’clock, to hasten 
tho march of other troops. The Prince on quitting ordered the men 
to dine, which they were doing, when, at two in the afternoon, M. do 
Broglie attacked them, and hiiding the outposts weakly guarded, ho 
forced them almost without resistance — the Palatines and German 
auxiliaries, who wore posted there, throwing their arms away utioo 
the first discharge. Upon tho first appearance of the enemy, 
Albemarle advanced to sustain the German battalions, but finding 
they had quitted their post, also that a great body of French 
infantry was before him, he retired within liis lines, to the defence 
of which he brought up twelve pieces of cannon. Villars made 
tho disposition for an attack with thirty-six battalions in throe 
columns, distant 200 paces Irom each other, and a rt^serve of six bat- 
talions ill a second lino, with cavalry to support them. Villars put 
himself on the right wing, and placed Albergotti on the left. Tho 
troops advanced to tho intrenehments without firing a shot, nor did 
the cannon or musketry of the allies disordiT one battalion of the 
French advance. They camo within eighty paces of the linos, when 
they fired and leaped into the ditch, and, after a long resistance, 
entered the camp, cutting down all who made head against them. 
Eugene had been induced to call in his troops from the redoubt and 
bndge of Prouy to strengthen tho garrison ; these works were im- 
mediately seized by which cut off the retreat of tho 

runaways. Eugene’s atmy was now seen advancing in columns on 
the other side of the Scheldt, but was stopped at the bridge of Prouy 
by Albergotti with his troops, and accordingly from the opposite side 
of the river he had Uih mortification to witness the surrender of 
Albemarle. Another bridge was liastily constructed to cross the 
river, but it broke down with the weight of the troops passing over 
it, and Eugene was obliged to content liiinself with remaining where 
ho was. Tho loss of the French was stated not to have exceeded 
400. Of the allies it was reckoned that they had about 1000 killed, 
besides 1500 drowned in the river; among whom were Count Nassau- 
Wonderbourg and Count Dolma. Among the prisoners were tho 
Earl of Albemarle, the Prince of Anhalt, tho Prince of Nassau- 
Secken, the Prince of llolbtein. Count do la Lippe, and 2500 men. 

The French Marshal iininediately pushed into Marchieimes, on 
the Scarpe, where the principal stores of the allies were lodged ; and 
although the place was garrisoned with 4000 men, it surrendered on 
the last day of the mouth. Eugene immediately raised the siege of 
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Landrecy, but could not prevent Villars from investing Douay. He 
would have hazarded an engagement in its defence, but the Stai^* 
deputies would not run the risk, and the Prince had the mortification 
to see Douay eurrender after a short siege. Quesnny, which Eugene 
had BO recently taken, made a somewhat better resistance, but it also 
fell before Villars. And last, not least, Boiichain, the last prize of 
Mailborougli, was besieged and taken, after a few days’ open trenches, 
on the 10th of October. The *'Giand Monarque” ordered TsDsuma 
to be sung in the cathedral of Notre Dame tor these successes, and 
challenged them as visible marks of the protection of God ; who, he 
said, knew the rectitude of his intentions, and his sincere desire for 
peace. Nevertheless, the demands of the French at the conference 
increased with these successes, ^the inevitable consequence of the 
unwise and ungenerous measures adopted by the British Govern- 
ment, in withdrawing from the confederacy and breaking up its 
influence. 


6. Tns Allies surprise Fort Knooub. 

While the French were before Bouchain, the allies, on the 4th 
of October, surprised Fort Knoqyi^^ear Ostend, in the following 
manner : — The garrison was very weak, and Biigadier Carts, g(»vernor 
of Ostend, heai*ing of it, employed Captain La Rue, a iamous partisan, 
to take a detachment of 180 men, who found means to hide them- 
selves in some houses near the drawbridges, where they lay all 
night. In the morning they rushed forward and killed tho guard at 
one bridge, and sent off parties, who successfully obtained others. 
The French governor was seized in his bed and made prihoner, with 
the four companies in gamson. La Rue immediately sent to 
Governor Caris for additional men, and sent out men to bring pro- 
visions from the villages in the neighbourhood, before the garrison 
of Ypres could be informed of the loss of the place. These precau- 
tions were not useless, for as soon as they heard of it they sent 
forward a body of troops on each side towards tiie Lys ; but they 
found the fort so seasonably guarded, that they were forced to 
abandon the design. 

7. War in the Peninsula. The British Troops quit Spain. 

The Marquis de Bay, who commanded King Philip’s forces in 
Estremadura marched with his army to invade Portugal— but the 
Portuguese exerted themselves with such vigour and resolution that 
De Bay was obliged to raise the siege of Campo-Maior, which he had 
undertaken. 

The 'Rn gliah troops in Spain were ordered to separate from the 
army of Count Stahremberg and march to the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona, where they were embarked on board an English squadron, 
commanded by Sir John Jennings, and transported to Minorca. 
Stahremberg continued to blockade Gerona, but Marshal Berwick 
arrived to its succour on the last day of the year. 
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8. The War ends in Piedmont. 

On the side of Savoy, the Duke remained inactive, and even 
allowed, the French troops under Berwick to cross the Alps in July 
and supply themselves from his country ; but at length he acceded 
to the propositions made to him to take part in the conferences at 
Utrecht, and acquiesced in the offers of France. 

0. The War in the North. Eccentric Conduct of Charles XII. 

AT Bender. 

The continued absence of Charles XII., at Bender, induced the 
King of Denmark to attack Sweden. The Danes took Staden, reduced 
Bremen, and laid Hamburgh under contribution. Count Steenbock, 
however, the Swedish general, defeated the Danish army in Meck- 
lenburg, near Gadesbuek, where the Danish troops and some 
Saxon cavalry suffered a total rout. The Swedish general ravaged 
Holstein with great barbarity, and reduced the town of Altona to 
ashes. Steenbock endeavoured to maintain himself in Tonningen, 
but at last was forced to surrender ; on the other hand, the Czar 
entered and reduced Finland, where he became master of Abo, the 
capital ; and Augustus, King ^^^YCiland^ penetrated into Pomerania, 
so that Sweden was struck with a general consternation. Charles 
himself was all this time playing a farce with the Turks, that was 
enough to make any one doubt nis sanity. The Sultan negotiated 
for him a free passage to his dominions, through Vienna, while the 
Emperor promised him a safe conduct. Taking some offence at the 
message, ne rejected the proposal, fortified his house, and prepared 
to defend himself to the last. The King suffered himself to be 
besieged by 26,000 Turks and Tartars, with only 300 Swedes to 
defend him. The slight intreiichments raised by this obstinate 
Monarch were carried in an instant, and his 300 men surrounded, 
when Charles, who was on horseback with three officers, Hord, 
Dardoff, and Spasse, cried, ** Let us «> and defend the house, we will 
fight there pro arts et foei^** He, and his defenders w ith him, fought 
with most frantic valour, and slew seme hundreds of his assAilants, 
but at last the Turks set fire to his house. One Walberg proposed 
to the Kin^ a surrender. ** What a sti’ange fellow,’* said Charles, 

to think it not better to be burned than to be made prisoner.” 
Another, a private soldier named Rosen, proposed what pleased 
his Majesty better — that they riiould cut their way to another 
house, a few paces off. " Spoken like a true Swede,” said the 
King, and he made the man a colonel on the spot. He then 
attempted to cut his way through to the other house, with the inten- 
tion of still carrying on his defence, when a score of janizaries 
rushed upon him, and carried him off in their arms. The scene must 
have been laughable enough, when, some taking hold of his arms, and 
others of his legs, he was TOrue, struggling, to the Pacha’s quarters. 
The janizaries, admiring such bravery, could not help shouting 
** Allmi ! ” and treated him with profound respect He was now 
deprived of all his followers, who were sold as slaves, and he himself 
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remained prisoner. This event took place on the 12th of February, 

1713, and it was near the end of 1714 before he regained hie liberty. 

10. Death and Military Characters of the French Marshau^ 
1. Marshal db Catinat. 

Marshal Catinat was bom in 1637, and died in 1712, at the age of 
seventy-four. He was brought up to the bar, but forcing it, com- 
menced a military career in ]6‘67* In 1088 he attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general, in 1 690 be defeated the Duke of Savoy at Staffarde, 
and at Marsaille, in 1603, and made himself master of great part of his 
dominions. In 1693 he was made Marshal of France, and in 1697 be 
besieged and took the fortress of Ath. In 1700, on the brewing out 
of the war, the court was undecided whom to opp^ in Italy to Prince 
Eugene, and vacillated between Catinat, Vendome, and Villeroy. 
The cireumstanee came to he talked of at the Empert>r*8 court, at 
Vienna. ** If Villeroy has the command,” said Prince Eugene, 
shall beat him ; if Venddme be appointed, we shall have a sliarp 
struggle; but if it be Catinat, I sh'iH be beaten.” The latter was 
sent out, with the strictest orders, to dispute the Priiicc*B entry into 
Italy ; but when, in spite of him, the Imperialists established them- 
selves between the Adige and the Adda, the M irshal was superseded 
by Villeroy. He bore this injustice like a man superior to fortune ; 
and in a letter lie wrote at this time, said, 1 strive to‘ forget my 
mUfortiines, that my mind may be more at eaae in executing the 
^orders of Marshal Villeroy;” but when this presumptuous and in- 
competent Marshal was urged, by those who did not like him, to 
attat’k Prince Eugene, the honest Catinat, instead of rejoicing to see 
his rival deieated by his imprudence, urged him not to light, but to 
retire; he could, however, no longer bear the reproach of being 
superseded by an officer, botli his junior and a very inefficient com- 
mander, and Catinat obtained leave to retire to France. The King 
named him to his order, but he declined the honour ; and when 
some of his family expressed some displeasure at this proceeding, he 
replied, ** Well then, strike me out of your genealogy.” He is 
spoken of by his contemporaries as a man of singular wi^om, virtue, 
and modesty ; and was called by his soldiers, ” Le p^re de la Pensde.” 
He was a man of great simplicity and frugality, and after the morti- 
fication imposed on him by the last seiwice he was ever called on to 
perform, is said to have revived ** le souvenir de ces grands hommes, 
qui, apr4s lea triomphes les mioux m^rittfs, rctoumaient tranquille- 
ment k leurs charrues, toujours amoureux de leur patrie et pen 
Beusibles k I’ingratitude du Roi, qu’ils avaient si bieu servL” 

2. Marshal Duke of Vend6mb. 

The Marshal de Venddme was bom in 1654, and served at the age 
of eighteen, in Holland, under the eyes of Louis XIV. After dis- 
tinguishing himself in many battles and sieges, he was made Marshal, 
and obtained a command in Catalonia in 1697. when hn took Barcelona, 
and afterwards won the decisive battle of Villaviciosa, which esta- 
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blished KiDg Philip on the throne of Spain. He was a magnificent 
figure of a man, but of an indolence and sensualism beyond all record. 
After the battle of Oiidenardc, he is said to have retired to a house 
in Ghent, and without infonning himself of any thing concerning his 
defeated army, threw himself on a bed, and slept for thirty hours, to 
recover himself from his fatigues ! lie died, at Yinaroz, of indi- 
gestion, after eating some fish, at the age of fifty-six, on the 11th of 
June, 1712 . His death- bed is recoi'ded to have been a sad scene, 
livery one of his attendants being about to desert him, ^ II leur 
cria pitoyablcment de ne le pas laisser au moins mourir k nud but la 
paillasse.” ^ 

To compensate his death, he received the funeral of a Prince. 
He had, as has been shown, commanded in Spain, and almost his 
last victory was that which established the crown on the head of 
Philip V. The Princess des Ursine accordingly pour faire la cour 
au P^i Louis XIV.” ordered the body to be brought to theEscurial, 
to be buried in the mausoleum of the Kings of Spain, although no 
other private person had been ever buried there. 


1713 .^ 

1. THE PEACE OP UTBECHT AND OF ALT-RANSTADT.— 2. WAR BETWEEN 
THE TURKS AND VENETIANS. — 3. WAR IN SPAIN. 

1. The Peace of Utrecht and of Alt-Ranstadt. 

The pacification was at length brought to a close, and on the 14th 
day of April peace was signed between France, Great Britain, Savoy, 
Spain, Prussia, Portugal, and the States General. The 1st day of 
June was fixed as the period of time for the Emperor to join the 
treaty. The Emperor, however, rejected the overtures made to him 
by this proposal of France, and resf>ived to maintain the war at his 
own expense, with the abMisiance of the Empire. His forces on the 
Rhino, commanded by Prince Eugene, were so much outnumbered 
by the French, under Villars, that they could not prevent the enemy 
from relieving the two important fortresses of Landau and Fribourg. 
Still the Emperor depended on the conduct and fortune of Prince 
Eugene for some lucky event in the war. But finding himself now 
disappointed in all these expectations, and absolutely unable to sup- 
port aloue the expense of another campaign, he hearkened to over- 
tures of peace, made by the Elector of Cologne and the Palatine, and 
on the 26th of November conferences were opened, at the castle of 
Alt-Ranstkdt, between Prince Eugene and Marshal Villars, which 
ended in a treaty ; and orders wei'e sent to the governors and com- 
manders on both sides to desist from all furtlier hostilities. 


1 « He cried oat to them in pity not to leave him to die naked on the straw.” 
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2. War between the Turks and Venetians. 

Just as all Europe had laid down its arms, Constantinople was 
served to be prepariiifr for some war. Kxtrdordinury activity was 
visible in her arsenals and sliip-yards, and prt'seiitly the Venetian 
ambassador was seized, and a fleet of forty vessels quitted the Darda* 
nellcH. Venice had hu!'s>od itself in an inglorious neutrality during 
the whole War of the Succession, submitting tamely to such insults 
as no independent nation would suffer, and which being noted by the 
ministers ot the Porte, they thought the moment favourable W a 
rupture with her. The Venetians were ill prepared f>r any resist- 
aoee, having but two Swiss regiments and a f^ew galleys to guard 
Venice, and some very ill-discipliiied troops to defend tJioir possos- 
bioiis on ttrra frma. She now appealed to the great powers for help, 
but they had no sympathy for her, who hud had no sympathy for 
them ; and they would only so far aid her as to obtain the release of 
her ambassador. 

3. War in Spain. 

Perwiek pushed across tho Ter, on the 2iid of January, in the face 
of Count Stulireinherg, who retired, leaving some guns and ammu- 
nition behind him ; and the Duke having provisioned Gerona, quitted 
Spain on the 3rd of February. 

Notwithstanding the settlement of the Spanish suecession by the 
peace of Utrecht and Alt-Uanstadt, the Catalans refus* d to acknow- 
ledge Philip as King ot Spain, and resented the departure of the 
British and Gernian troops. Every attempt was made, as well by 
the Emperor Charles as by Stanhope and Stahreiiihcrg, to induce 
them to submit to tho Bourbon King ; but in vain. Tho Catalans, 
though thus left to themselves defein eless, but not dismayed, made 
long preparations lor an obstinate defence. They collected togctlier 
fiOOO men in Barcelona, and with this force prepared to resist the 
Duke de Popoli, who encompassed it witli his army,, and commenced 
its blockade. 


1714. 

1. DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. — 2. CHARLES XII. RETURNS TO EUROPE. 
THE DEFEAT OF lUE SWEDISH FLEET BY APilAXIN. — 3. SIEGE, 
BOMBARUMENT, AND CVl^UUE OP BARCELONA.— 4. WAR BETWEEN 
THE TURKS AND VENETIANS. 

1. Death of Queen Anne. 

Anne, Queen of Great Britain, died on the Ist of August ; the last 
of the regal race of Stnart. Whatever can be said in justification of 
the Monarch, from the extreme violence and deceitiulncss of party 
intrigue in her time, or of the woman from the imperious temper 
and impertinence of her once favourite, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
yet no military man can forgive this Queen ior the disgrace of her 
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great general, who was steadily farthering the interests of his country 
when she permitted him to be deprived of his command nnd loaded 
with unmerited obloquy. Neither can " blushine glory*’ ever par- 
don the unworthy withdrawal of her army from Uie field of its great 
renown — an army whose undying fame was such, that after 160 years 
it has not set either in the estimation of the British or of rival na- 
tions. Napoleon, indeed, so highly appreciated the campai^s of 
Marlborough, that, in defiance of national prejudice, and In the 
senitli of his own military greatness, he commanded a history of 
them to be written in Fi*ench, for the benefit of his own soldiers. 

2. Charles XII. returns to Europe. The Defeat of the 
Swedish Fleet by Apbaxin. 

In the month of November Charles XII. suddenly returned to his 
dominitms, and arrived at Stralsuud on the 22ud, at one o’clock in 
the morning. 

A few months before the return of Charles, the Russian fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Apraxin (having under him the Czar him- 
sell, serving as vice-admiral), numbering thirty ships of the line, met 
and defeat^ the Swedish fleet under Admiral Erenschild, not one- 
third of their number, near the Islands of Aland. The battle lasted 
three hours, and was very obstinate. Ereiischild’s ship struck to 
the Czar himself; and Peter returned to St. Petersburgh Vith four 
ships of the line, thm frigates, and six galleys, which he had taken 
in tiie fight. 

3. Siege, Bombardment, and Capture of Barcelona. 

Marshal Berwick was again sent across the Pyrenees, with 20,000 
men, to assist King Philip in obtaining possession of Barcelona, which, 
notwitlistanding the peace, still held out against him. A British 
squadron was also sent to cut off all supplies to the besieged from 
the seaward. The Catalan garrison had been actively employed 
during the winter, in training levies and repairing fortifications, and 
had elected Don Antonio Villaroei their governor. On the other 
side, the Duke de Populi commanded for the King, and was ambitious 
of tile honour and glory of reducing tlie town before the French 
troops could arrive. He accordingly opened a destructive fire on the 
town, on the 7th of May, and continued it until the 16th of June, 
when it was computed that 10,000 bombs had been thrown into the 
eity, and that more than one-third of it was in ruins. Nothing, how- 
evef, could daunt the defenders. They sallied, they drove the 
assailants from their works, aud would have completely routed them, 
but for the arrival of the French army on the 7tn of July, when De 
Popoli gave up tlie command to the Duke de Berwick. Trenches 
were now commenced against the city, in regular form, on the 12th, 
and by the 25th batteries were opened from eighty-seven pieces of 
artillery and thirty-three mortars ; and on the 30th a lodgment was 
effected on the covered way, by the explosion of some mines. The 
besi^d still attempted to make sallies from different quarters. Some 
hope was given them from the expected aid of 12,000 miqueleta, who 
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had been collected for their relief, in the adjoining mountaina^ nnder 
the Marquis del Poal ; but he was met, and comj^etely routed, by a 
French detachment, and he and his men W'ere dispersed in all 
directions. On the 12th of August breaches were declared in the 
two bastions of Santa Clara and Puerta Nueva, and these being 
deemed practicable, a bloody assault was made upon them the next 
day ; but after three hours* hard lighting, the French were repulsed. 
Berwick now effected no less than seven breaches, and with a view 
of sparing the effusion of blood, offered a capitulation; but the 
Catalans refused to treat, except on the basis of having their ancient 
fueros secured to them. This obstinacy astonished Berwick, since the 
place was now wholly at his merc^, with no pos^bility of succour, 
and it was known that their provisions were totally exhausted. An 
attempt was made to send all the women out of the city, who were 
dying of hunger, but the Marshal refused to let them approach 
his lines, and ordered them to be fired upon when they persevered. 
At length, on the 1 1th of September, at daybreak, the final assault 
was made. It was commenced by fifty companies of grenadiers, sup 
ported by almost as many more. They were received with grape 
shot, that swept away whole ranks at once. Every street was in 
trenched and defended, and from window and loophole an incessant 
fire was pourad upon the assailants. By dint of numbers, and equal 
bravery, all obstacles were gradually overcome. Every barricade was 
forced, and the columns pu^ed foiwirard on every side. At length the 
besieged were driven into the Plaza Mayor. Here their commander, 
Villaroel, as well as other leaders, fell desperately wounded. But 
the French troops began to disperse for pillage ; and as soon as this 
was observed by the Catalans, they seized the favourable opportunity, 
and drove the enemy, in disorder, back to the breaches. Additional 
guns Were now opened upon the city, and after twelve hours of inces- 
sant fighting the Catalans gave way. A dreadful night ensued ; a 
cry was rabed of ** Kill and bum,*’ which gave fierceness to the 
conflict, and when day broke the resistance still continued. Berwick 
having exhausted every expedient to induce them to a surrender, 
resolved to destroy the city and the men together : and, accordingly, 
fire was applied to several quarters, when the Catalans hoisted a 
white flag, and the contest terminated with a verbal capitulation. 
Thus ended a siege, more long and more bloody than any of which 
this century could furnish an example ; and it was the last scene of 
the sad intestine struggle for the monarchy of Spain. Kin|| Philip 
was not thought to have, in the sequel, acted generously to this brave 
but misguided people ; and it is more honourable to the character of 
his rival, that to the last he manifested the warmest sympathy “ for 
the misfortunes of my poor Catalans, whose attachment to me, and 
whose fidelity and firmness, were beyond all example.” The Island 
of Majorca still held out, but surrendered in June, 1716,toD’ABhfeldt, 
with a French force, for the King of Spain. 

4. War dltwebn the Tobkb aed Venetians. 

An army of 100,000 Turks, and 100 ships, under the command of 
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the Grand Vizier himself, suddenly threatened the shores of the 
Morea ; and the Venetian Proveditore, Deliiiie, had scarcely a man 
,to defend himself. A descent was made near the Isthmus, and 
Corinth immediately invested and besieged : it was taken on the 
20th of June, and the Isthmus foiled. On the 27th Egeria and 
Argos capitulatt'd ; and on the 4th of July Napoli di Romania was 
esc^aded, the Turks being too impatient to pursue the slow method 
of a siege. The Proveditores of these towns wore loaded with chains 
and sent to Constantinople. In the mean lime the Venetians had 
exerted themselves, and a few galleys and ships were got together, 
which, however, could only witness these successes of the Turks 
without preventing them. 


1715. 

1. WAR IN SWEDEN. — 2. THE S1EOR OF 8TRALSUND. — 3. CAFTURR OF 
8TRALSUND. CHARLES XII. ESCAPES. — 4. A B'iTTISH FLEET SENT TO 
THE BALTIC. — 5. TIIECZAR PETER INVADES THE DANISH TERRITORIES. 
— G. WAR BETWEEN THE SWEDES AND PHIJbSlANS.— 7- WAR BETWEEN 
THE TURKS AND VKNfcTlANS. — 8. INSURRECTION IN SCOTLAND.— 9. 
DEATH AND MILITARY CHARACTER OF LOUIS XIV., KINO OF FRANCE. 

1. War IN Sweden. 

Charles XTI., King of Sweden, had rejected the treaty of neu- 
trality concerted by the allies, for the security of the empire, and 
still considered the Russians, Prussiaus, Danes, English, and Dutch, 
as his enemies. The ministera of England and the States General 
had presented memorials to the Regency of Sweden, but finding no 
redress, they, resolved to protect their trade by ioree of arms, and 
sent a strong squadron to the Baltic, in order to protect the com- 
merce of the nation ; but the object was also to overawe the Swedes, 
and compel Charles to submit to the demands of tUe coalition. 
During his absence in Turkey, the Danes, Norwegians, Russians, 
Saxons, and all the nations who had previously .crouched at his feet, 
had risen up to help themselves to his territory. King George, for 
the security of his German dominions, entered into a treaty with 
Denmark, by which the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which had 
been taken from the Swedes during their King’s absence, were made 
over to his Britannic Majesty, on condition that he should imme- 
diately declare war against Sweden. Accordingly, ho took possession 
of the duchies ; and nearly at the same time that the British fleet 
appeared in the Baltic, (K)00 Hanoverians marched into Pomerania, 
and there joined the Danes and Prussians, who opened the trenches 
against Stralsund on the night of the 19th — 20th of October. 

2. The Siege of Stralsund. 

The Kings of Denmark and Prussia undertook this siege, with a 
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foivc of 30,000 men, composed of PrusHiaiia, Danoa, ilaiioveriaiis, and 
S.txons, and they pressed the biege with vigour. King Charles XII. 
was with the garrison, confident in the notion that no fortified place 
could ever be taken from him. He had no idea in the course of his 
conquests, but that the terror of his name could take the place of ail 
rules of war. A ningiilar adventure occurred in the course of tliis 
siege. It is woli known that the Baltic Sea has little or no tide. An 
outwork of the (Jacc, protected on one side by an impassable mandi, 
and on the other by ii creek of the sea, appeared to he unnssailable. 
No one had remarked, that when the west wind prevailed fur any 
time, the water in the creek was thrown back to the eastward, so as 
not to leave above three feet de]»th of water. Thus it happened that 
one of the garrison fell from the ramparts into tho crock, and was 
nstoiiibhcd to find liiniself in his depth. He tliought he might turn 
thib dibcovery to his own advantage, and deserted to the eiiumy, who 
availed themselves instantly of the information. On the following 
night, when the westoilywind still prevailed, they threw a force of 
18,0(10 men across the water, whilst another force of 2000 mon were 
at the bame time thrown forward to draw off the attention of tho 
enemy ; during which, the outworks on the side of the sea were, to 
tlioir surfirise, attacked and carried with groat slaughter. Indeed, 
the place was v ery nearly captured ; for as the Swedes fled to the 
town, the attacking party followed them, and were only prevented 
entering it by the habty raising of a drawbridge. 

Chai’les was well aware of the importance of the Isle of Rugen 
to the pioper defence of Stralsuiid ; but the amount of garrison did 
not permit him to occupy it with more than 2000 men. (hi the 15th 
of November the Prince of Anhalt, with 1200 men, made a descent 
upon this island and encamped upon it. The King happened to be 
prebeiit in it at the time, attending to its defences ; but this was un- 
known to the Prince. C'hailcs uhbcrved that the enemy intrenched 
thenibelvcs, and dctcTiiiiiied at once to attack them, ignorant of the 
depth of the ditch they had constructed. Nevertheless, tlie Swedc'S 
effected tho passage of this with considerable bravery, and entered the 
Prince's camp ; but they were driven back into the open counti}, 
whore the fight continued hand to hand. Tho Swedish generals fell 
on either side of him ; and at last the King liiniself was recognurod, 
and called upon to surrender, when he shot the officer (who thus 
addressed him) dead at his feet, with his pistol. His name w'as 
however heard by the suldiers, and they pressed upon and sur- 
rounded him. He received a wound in his left breast, but, thanks 
to Count Poniatuwski, who had already saved his life at Pultowa, 
he was got safe on the back of a horao, and esmped back into 
Stralsuiid. Rugen, however, surrendered its garrison : singularly 
enough, this contained the identical French detachment that 
had escaped from the battle of Blenheim, and had afterwards 
entered the service of King Augustus of Poland. It had been 
thence transferred to the Swedish army, and now, under the same 
commander, the Count de Villelongue, they were taken prisoners by 
the confederates. 
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3. Capture of Stbalbund. Charles Xll. escapes. 

The siege continued ; and here occurred the circumstance so well 
known in the life of Charles XII. One day dictating a note to his 
secretary, a bomb pierced the roof of his chamber, and fell into a 
room adjoining that in which they were sitting ; although it burst 
without any injury to either the King or his secretary, it occasioned 
so much alarm to the latter, that the pen dropped from his hand. 
“What is the matter T* cried the King, “write on.” “ 0 sire, 
the ^ell.” “ Well, what has the shell to do with my letter 1 write 
on.” 

The siege continued, the King contesting every advance like a com- 
mon soldier. At length, when it was no longer doubtful that Stral- 
Bund must fall, the troops begged the King to seek his own safety. 
The besiegers, eager for the capture of such a prize as Charles Xl l., 
had given orders for extreme vigilance, both by land and sea, with 
instructions to take the King, dead or alive. On the 20th of De- 
cember, with ten attendants, he determined to make his way forth ; 
and he embarked in an open boat, the very hazard of the enterprise 
giving him pleasure. He had first to break the ice to get to sea, and 
then to pass the Isle of Rugen, in po( session (as we have seen) of 
the enemy. They fired at his boat, killed some of the crew, and 
canied away the mast ; but at length he reached two of his own 
vessels, which were in the offing, and, in one of them, escaped to 
Carlscrona. Stralsund surrendered the following day. 

Charles then assembled a body of troops, with which he proposed 
to pace the Sound upon the ice, and attack Copenhagen ; but he was 
disappointed in this project by a sudden thaw. He accordingly 
remained at Carlscrona, in order to hasten his fleet for the relief of 
Wismar. 

4. A British Fleet bent to the Baltic. 

The Swedish privateers had for some time disturbed the British 
commerce, and it was determined to send a British fleet to the 
Baltic, to put a stop to their insolent depredations and for further 
objects Sir John Norris, with a force of eighteen ships of the line, 
sailed Trom the Nore on the 18th of May, and arrived in the Sound 
on the 10th of June. The King of Sweden caused it to be signified 
to the admiral, that in case of any act of hostility, he would cause all 
the effects belonging to the subjects of Great Britain to be seized and 
confiscated. Sir John Norris, indifferent to the royal menace, 
despatched a messenger to the court at Stockholm, complaining of 
the injuries received, and requiring some satisfaction and national 
security, that the outrages should be discountenanced and discon- 
tinued. The court prevaricated, and Sir John, in obedience to his 
instructions, at once joined the squadron of Russia and Holland; 
and as the Czar commanded his fleet in person, it was agreed that, in 
compliment to his high dignity, his Majesty should have the chief 
command. These spirited measures overawed the Swedes, who im- 
mediately witlidrew,, their squadrons into their harbours. 
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5. The Czir Petee invades the Danish Territories^ 

It happened that at this very moment, the King*s rival, Peter the 
Great, stretched forth his rude arm to grasp a part of Denmark, 
which was a portion of the Germanic Empire ; betraying too clearly 
and too early, that Russia was aiming at nothing less than the entire 
dominion of the Baltic. Unexpectedly, an army of Muscovites 
marched into Mecklenburg, into which he bad been invited by the 
reigning Duke, who was at this time at open variance with his 
subjects, and who had married the Czar’s niece. The King of 
Denmark took the alarm, and remonstrated. The Czar threatened 
to quarter his Muscovites in Denmark. The King araealed to 
George, the new King of England, who, as a German Prince, as 
well as from personal dislike, was opposed to Peter. George, in 
the heat of his rage, sent his favourite, Berensdorff, to the British 
minister, Stanhope, with a pnyect to crush the Czar immediately; 
to secure his ships ; and even to seize his person as a security that 
his troops should evacuate Germany. The English Cabinet remon- 
strated that a rupture with the Czar would be followed by very evil 
consequences to the kingdom, for that the ships and British mer- 
chants in Russia would assuredly be seized upon at once, and that a 
stop would be put to the naval supplies which England drew from 
that country. Kinp George required that Sir John Norris and his 
squadron should wmter iii the Baltic, as neither tlie Czar, nor his 
rival, Charles, followed the customary routine of going into winter- 
quarters, and suspending hostilities on account of the weather ; but 
the cabinet lost all patience at the royal proposal, to leave eighteen 
British men-uf-war to be frozen up in the Baltic. Sir John Norris 
tlierefore returned to England in the beeiiming of December, but he 
left Commodore Cleveland, with seven sWps of war, with oxters to 
act in conjunction with the Danes in the expected rupture, and to 
give the proper protection to the trade and commerce of the country. 

G. War between the Swedes and Prussians. 

At the mouth of the Oder, in the Baltic Sea, stands the little 
island of Usedom. It is a possession of some importance to the 
navigation of tiie river. The King of Prussia had driven the Swedes 
out of it, and lield it, as well as Stettin, in security for a peace.” 
In the month of May, this year, the Swedes had retaken it ; and it 
was now garrisoned for Charles by 250 Swedi'th soldiers, under the 
command of an old officer of the name of Kuze-Slerp. On the 4th of 
August, the King of Prussia sent 1600 infant^ and 800 cavalry to 
retake the island. They landed without opposition ; but there were 
two forts, one called La Suine, mid the other Pennamonder: the 
Swedish An m^iapd er abandoned the former, and determined to hold 
the other to the last extremity. It was necessary, therefore, to be- 
siege it in form. On the 18th of August the trenches were opened, 
and a heavy fire of guns and mortars w'as poured into it. ^ The 
place was closely invested. A messeuger from the Rmg contrived, 
nevertheless, to convey a letter from Charles, which was in these 

VoL. I. L 
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words, Reserve gun-fire till the enemy is in the ditch — fight to the 
last gasp. I recommend you to your good fortune. 7 -CHARLES.” 

On the 22Dd the Prussians made the assault ; and faithful to the 
King’s orders, Kuzo-Slerp reserved his fire till he saw the besiegers 
in the ditch, when they gave a murderous volley. The ditch was 
heaped with the dead ; nevertheless it was large and the assailants 
numerous. The enemy got through it, and into the castle, and then 
the troops left the breach and retired to a bastion, where they made 
a stand. The enemy was astonished at their pertinacity ; but at last 
the gallant commander was killed, together with his major, when 100 
soldiers, and one solitary remaining officer, were made prisoners. The 
King’s letter was found in the gallant Kuze-Slerp’s pocket. When a 
leader could command Such troops, we need not be surprised that 
their King could have such success; but we may be allowed to regret 
that such noble daring should be thus utterly thrown away • 

7. War between the Turks and Venetians. 

The war between Venice and the Sublime Porte continued. The 
Turkish fleet had been ordered to repair to Koron ; the Venetians 
retired before them. Koron, Modon, the Castle of the Morea, 
Malvasia, and Cerigo, successively fell to the Turkish arms ; and at 
length, of all the possesaions of the Venetians. Suda and Spinalongn 
alone remained to them. Hero Ludovico Magno and Franoisco 
Giustiniani defended themselves with something like the ancient 
spirit of the lion of St. Mark ; but at length, deserted by their fleet, 
which escaped to Corfu, the whole island of Candia surrendered 
to the Turks in the month of November, and the Grand Vizier 
returned home and entered Adriauople in triumph, as a conqueror. 
Damad-Ali was far above his countrymen in intelligence, and was 
indeed a man of coiisidcr^le ability in state affairs, as well as in war, 
and did much to improve the institutions of the Ottoman Empire. 

8. Insurrection in Scotland. 

The Earl of Mar having set up the Stuart standard at Braemcr. 
on the Gth of September, an insurrection was organized in the king- 
dom of Scotland. At the same time, a regular conspiracy was 
fomented in England, and the Earl of Derwentwater proclaimed 
James King in Northumberland. On the 22nd of October a con- 
siderable force was got together at Kelso, and soon afterwards thoy 
crossed the English border, and advanced to Preston, in Lancashire, 
where, to the number of some 1500, they intrenched themselves. 
Here they were attacked by General Carpenter, on the 12th of 
November, and forced to suiTender at discretion. The Earl of Mar, 
who was still in Scotland, encountered on the same day the Duke 
of Argyle with the Royal troops, at Dumblane. The clans, with 
Glengary and Clanronald at their head, charged the left of the Royal 
army, sword in hand, and drove them off the field ; but in the mean- 
time Argyle, on the right, attacked the left of the insurgents, and 
routed them. No decisive event, however, resulted frofn the en- 
gagement. In the eyeniug the Duke drew off from the field, towards 
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Damblane, and the rebels retired to Ardoch. Few prisoners were 
taken on either side ; the number qf slain was about 500 either way, 
and both generals claimed the victory. Soon afterguards, however, 
Inverness was secured to the King’s army, by Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat. On the 22nd of December the Pretender arrived at Peter- 
head, with six gentlemen in his retinue. He met the Earl of Mar at 
Aberdeen, and was there again solemnly proclaimed. In the mean 
time, however, General Cadogan, reinforced by 6000 men, provided 
by the States General of Holland, repaired to Perth, of which he 
took pobsession on the 9th of January ; when the Chevalier de St. 
George, finding himself hotly pursued, embarked at Montrose, and 
gave up the contest. General Gordon, whom the Protender left 
commander of his forces, successfully retreated, in face of the Duke 
of Argyle and Cadogan, through Aberdeen, where the common 
people were disbanded, and the chiefs escaped to the Continent. Such 
was the issue of the Fifteen — a wretched, undignified rebellion. 

9. Death and Militaey CHABACTEa op Louis XIV., Kinodf France. 

Louis XIV. expired at Versailles on the 1st of September of this 
year, after a reign of seventy^two years. A King who had adminis- 
tered the military affairs of a mighty power for half a century, and 
had several times taken the field in person, may fairly claim to have 
a military character of his own, independently of his royal one. 
Louis however was scarcely entitled to be considered to possess any 
of the qualities of a great commander. With Turenne at his elbow, 
and with such troops as the French, he could doubtless conquer ; and 
accustomed as they always have been to be well led by their officers, 
their leader cannot often fail to be successful ; but I am not sure that 
the King himself ever showed any great genius in leading them, or 
had any other quality for war than the ordinary one of personal 
courage. He, nevertheless, piqued himself on his knowledge of the 
art of war, and had certainly studied strategy, and could compose 
plans of a campaign for his Marshals ; which they rarely did, for very 
commonly they could not, adopt, lie always preferred sieges to 
battles. The measured approaches of the sap and parallels suited 
the stateliness of his carriage, and he thought he understood the 
science of the attack and defence of fortified places. When he took 
the field, he did so, like an Eastern Monarch, with u brilliant cortege, 
and all that could minister to his pleasures, a seraglio inclusive : yet 
he was by no means effeminate in his constitution, had great powers 
of enduring fatigue, and could suffer hunger or thirst, heat, cold, or 
rain, with perfect impunity. He was very fond of all military details, 
the dress, arms, and movements of troops ; and he delighted in 
reviews. He was proud of the admiration he commanded on such 
occasions, for his grand air, good lobks, and address on horseback. 
He was also exceedingly fond of talking over his campaigns in his 
familiar society, and had the talent of relating them well. These are 
the qualities which, as a soldier, Louis XIV. is admitted to have 
possessed by his contemporaries ; what can be said of him as a 
mvereign and a mw-n 1 leave to other biographers. It may be worth 
L 2 
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noting, M a memoria tec&aioa, that the sum of the jear of this 
Sorereign’s birth, 1643, is the number of his name. 


1716. 

1. THB TURKISH AND ▼BNETIAH NATAL FIGHT AT CORFU. — 2. WAR 
BBTWBBN THE EMPEROR AND THE PORTE. THE BAlTLB OF PETER- 
WARADIN. — 3. WAR IN THE NORTH. THB AFFAIR OF TUB SWEDISH 
COUNTS OORTZ AND OYLLENBOBG. 

1. Tul Turkish and Venetian Naval Fight at Corfu. 

The Turks at this time entered with increasing energy into the war 
with Venice. They caused their fleet to be greatly increased, a 
flotilla under the Ibrahim Aga was despatched to the mouths of the 
Danube, and preparations were made for a descent upon Corfu. The 
Venetians looked about for some foreigner of eminence to command 
their forces, and at length engaged the Count de Schuienbiirg, a 
Saxon general of considerable repute, who had distinguished himself 
in the wars of Sweden and Poland. 

On the 5th of July the Ottoman fleet appeared before the island. 
It was composed of twciity-two ships of the line and a quantity of 
> essels filled with troops, and was under the command of the Capudan 
Pacha, Djanum Cogia. The Venetian captain-general was as usual 
behindhand in his warlike preparations : the troops they had pressed 
into their service for the defence of the place were not armed, and 
there were in harbour but a few galleys. These could not resist the 
entry of the Turkish fleet into the waters, but, nevertheless, they 
succeeded in getting away, for the Turks were too much occupied 
with landing their troops to mind what the Venetians did. Thirty 
thousand Turkish infiuitiy and 3000 cavalry established tlieir camp 
near Potamo, within a league froiiLthe fort, and the siege was con- 
fided to the Seraskior. Suddenly, as unexpected as an apparition, 
tlie Are of artillery was heard at sea, for the Venetian galleys wh'ch 
had escaped from the port having united themselves with the 
l*roveditore Cornaro, who was bringing ships of war and a convoy 
from Venice, doubled the Cape of Cassopo, and came full in view of 
the Ottomans. Cogia liasteiied on board his fleet and stopped the 
disoraborkaticin — making sail and prepaiiug fur action, but this could 
not be performed without eoiuecoufubioii, and ho could scarcely form 
I lis sliips in line before tlie Venetian fleet was upon them. Flangini 
instantly began tlie action, and Comaro’s division followed him. The 
canniinadc was dreadful, and fell heavily upon the Capudan Pacha, 
whose ship was disabled, so that, tliough he had lost no ship of his 
fleet, he retired with it in the night to Butrinto, whilst the Venetians 
safely brought their convoy into port. 

2. War between the Empbrob and the Ports. The Battle of 

Peterwaradin. 

The rapid successes of the Turks in the Morea, which brought to 
reooUoetion the former prepondenuiee of the Ottoman Porte, spread 
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l^neral alarm in Europe. The Pope, alarmed at the progreea of the 
infidels, urged the Emperor to stand forth in defence of Christendom. 
As guarantee of the treaty of Carlovitz, by which the territory that 
was assailed had been assigned to Venice, he was also appealed to by 
that republic. The Emperor accordingly prepared for immediate 
h^Mtilities, and assembled a small but well-diseipljned army under 
Prince Eugene. This Prince psssed the Danube in sight of the 
Ottoman army, amounting to 1 60^000 men, and encamped near 
Peterwaradin, behind the very intrenchments which he had occupied 
in his former campaign, and which, by an unaccountable negligence, 
the Turks had not d«*stroyed. On the Ath of August he led his troops 
against the Grand Vizier Ali, brother-in-law of the Sultan, routed 
his numerous but undisciplined for<^ who could only oppose a blind 
and impotent valour against men disciplined under the best leaders, 
and flushed with the victories of the last war, in which they had 
been led by the military skill and experience of the friend of Marl- 
borough. The battle began at eight in the morning with a tremendous 
fire of artilleiy from the side of the Turks. The Prince of WUrtera- 
berg led the left wing against the enemy and passed completely 
through them— but the right attack was not so pnwperous. The 
Turks had opened trenches quite up to the intrenchments, and ac- 
cordingly the eight columns which attacked had to pass first through 
the apertures of their own lines, and then were not able to deploy 
f 1*070 the close vicinity of those of the enemy. Lanko and Wallen- 
stein were killed in the attempt. The Count de Bonneval was 
severely wounded, but, nevertheless, pushed on till Count John Palffy 
came up with 2000 horse on the flank of the janizaries, and forced 
them to retire after five hours’ fighting, when they were crushed in 
their retreat by the guns of Peterwai^in. The Grand Vizier wsa 
kilbd, with 30,000 Turks, and the booty taken was immense, together 
with 250 pieces of heavy artillery. Eugene took possession of the 
superb tent of the Vizier, and therein returned thanks by his own 
chaplain for the victory. Many of the oflScers obtained great wealth. 
Bonneval acknowledges in his memoirs to having received, as his 
reward, the tent of the Aga of the janizaries. Prince Eugene de- 
spatched a hasty line to the Emperor with an account of his victory. 
He says of himself, ** II est aisd d’etre modeste quand on est heureux 
a hint that ought not to be thrown away on other fortuna^ com- 
manders. On the 25th of August the Prince caused the Temeswar 
to bo invested, against which the trenches were opened on the let of 
September, but the whole month was occupied by the siege, and it 
was not till the 30th tliat a species of block-house, on which depended 
the poesession of the place, was taken by assault after severe loes. 
The place capitulated on the I3th of October. An article was 
attempted to be inserted in the terms of the eapitulaUon in fovour of 
some Hungarian rebels, who formed part of the garrison. Eugene 
wrote this memorandum against the article, “ Cette canaille peut se 
retirer ou elle voudra,” and gave this reason for it, that a trifling 
tone of distill gives frequently a useful and advantageous snperiority 
to a negotiating general. 
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3. War iv the North. 

The last year left Sweclihli Charles ** at Carlscrona, just escaped 
from Sti'alsuiid. Hero ho ivas without an army, without allies, and 
apparently without a policy or an object, thoufrh at war at onco with 
Denmark, Prussia, Russia, Poland, and England. This war was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the latter power, on account of her commerce, 
and the British Goveriiinont desired an accommodation ; but the 
King of Sweden would not be ri'conciled so long as the Elector of 
Uaiiover retained Bromen and Verden, which he hud unjustly ob- 
tained at the cost of Sweden, and which he still refused to restore. 
Charles was justly and highly indignant, and in his anger formed a 
scheme for a niilitai'y descent upon the United Kingdom, where he 
knew there wore many niuleonteiits. This sort of enterprise flattered 
the ambition as well as the revenge of such a self-willed young 
warrior, who had no system of hettlod policy, and was as ready to 
fight with the Phiglish as against the Dunes or Russians ; indeed at 
this time the Czar was not altogether unwilling to unite with the 
Swedish Moimreli against King (lef»rge. There had been at the close 
of the preceding year suiiic iiicn^aso of misunderstanding between 
Peter and his nlli<*s. The Czar had sent 20,0 lO Russian troops to 
assist the confederates in the reduction of Wisnmr, a town situated 
on the bhores of the Baltic Sea, not far from Lubeek, and the last 
place remaining to Sweden in Pomerania, hut before the Muscovite 
troops could arrive, the i)aiies and Prussians had taken it, and 
would not admit the Russians into the gariison. He was also dis- 
contented with all hib (iermaii allies, who were discontented with 
him, and continually opposing him in his attempt to gain a footing in 
the Empire. The dubious condition of the existing relations between 
the northern powers gave occasion to an intrigue of a bold and un- 
justifiable character, in which the Baron Gortz, the Swedish prime 
minister, was the principal actor. He had more influence over his 
royal master at this time than had been ever possessed even by 
Count Piper, and be was a man of prodigious energy and activity. 
While Charles, therefore, followed hit> military prepossessions, this 
minister repaired in person to England) France, and Holland, to put 
in action tho great plans he hud formed to shake Europe. The Czar 
was at this time himself in Holland with his I'hnpress, who had been 
brought to bed of a son at Wesel, and had thence accompanied her 
husband to Amsterdam. King George had also passed through tlie 
^ Hague on his return from his electoral doiuinions, so that Gortz was 
able to observe the sayings and doings of all the principal men of the 
day in the drama he was preparing. Some inkling of his proceedings 
was, however, obtained by others, and as soon as the King retunied 
to England, Stanhope, the seci'ctary of state, proposed to seize Count 
Gylleiiborg, the Swedish minister at London, and all his papers. 
This was effected on the 29th of January by no less a person than 
General Wade, wdio had this duty put upon him, and who made the 
Count a prisoner in his own house. Gor^ very narrowly escaped 
the same fate, for he had actually reached Calais on his way to Lou- 
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don, when he heard what had happened, and returned to Holland. 
The Statefl General were now called on, in virtue of exiNtiug treaties, 
and lor their connnon safety, to seize the Han>n ; hut he hoard of 
their intention and eBcui>ed to Arnheiiii, v\ here liou ever, at leujtih, 
he and his secretary and ail hia papers were seized. Tlie Czar, who 
was not altofrether uncom promised in this intrigue, although he had 
absolutely refused to see Baron Gurtz, who h.id made eonstant en- 
deavours to iipproacli his M.ijest}, as on the other hand lie had also 
declined an inter uew with his nt^al brother when he [tasscnl by the 
Hague, proceeded quietly on his trawls into France and Paris, w hero 
he w’AH munificently received and euttTtaiiied by the llegeiit Duke of 
Orleans. 

Charles had occupied himself at Carlscrona during tho winter with 
assembling an army oi 20,000 men, and heard the inti lligeiiee brought 
him of these transactioiis with little emotion, lie iieillier owned nor 
disowned the iiroceedinga of Gortz and G\l)enborg, but ennteiited 
himself with ordering the arrest of the Itritibh minister at Stockholm, 
Mr. Jackson, and of forbidding the Dulcli resident to conic near him. 
Suddenly, to the surprihC of Europe, he croHseil with hia army into 
Norway to make warngaiiist the King <d D. nmurk. Hero he found 
a most difficult country, and hut lew eneinioh, as the C'/.ar‘R ]irojectB 
kept tho Muscovite araiies fur the present inactive. 

Peter was not a man to lose his time in idle ceremonies at Paris. 
He came there to iiiforni hiiiibclfuf \anouB polili<>al relations, which 
it was necessary for his policy to umlerstand : but as some pashages 
lu the rifled correspondence of Gortz and G^llrnhorg formed ground 
for the supposition that lie was piivy to the meditated descent upon 
the United Kingdom, tin* British Government rtfleeled on him in 
some State papers, to which he thought proper to reply, complaining 
that sueli malicious insinuatioiis of lim enemies had been pennitled 
to he prinit'd. This occasioned a rejoinder from King George, who 
assurod the Czar that he should be fully satisfied if he would remove 
the only obstacle to a good understanding, h} withdrawing his Rus- 
sian troops from the German Empiro. Wliilsi, therefore, he was in 
France the Czar concludisl a treaty with the Rngent, and promised 
to satisfy the King of England in this particular, if he would on 
his side release (jiirtz and G} llenborg from their iiiiprisonmeiit. This 
was accordingly done in tho mouth of August, when those statesmen 
were both liberated after sixniontlis’ imjinsonnient, during which the 
King of Sw'edeii had never condescended the least explanation, nor 
expressed the slightest dissatisfaction at the conduct oi his ministers. 

Charles XL I., attended by his brotlier-in-law, tlie Prince of Hesse, 
remained with his army in Norivay. This province was defended by 
about 11,000 Danes, and the King wasted the country, and put its 
defenders continually to the rout ftod to the sw ord. He even ad- 
vanced as far as Christiania, the capital ; but the Danes at length 
brought up a fleet and army to the defence of Norway, and Charles, 
for want of supplies, was obliged to withdraw his troops witliin Jiis 
Swedish frontier. 
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1. THE BXBGE OF CORFU BT THE TURKS.— 2. 81B0E 4NP BATTLE OF 
EBLORADE. — 3. BPAllf SEIZES THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA. 

1. The Siege of Corfu bt the Turks. 

War waa still raging between the Turks and the Imperialists and 
Venetians : the rest of Europe and of the world in general was en- 
joying its repose* although ill blood was fermenting under the intrigues 
of Alberoni in Spain, wljich was again preparing for war. Notwith- 
standing the departure of the Turkish fleet after its conflict with the 
galleys of Venice, the Turkish troops under Kara Mustapha Pacha 
undertook the siege of Corfu, and commenced their attack on Mount 
Abraham, which commands tho fortifications of the place. It was 
most resolutely defended by Count Schulenburg, and the difliculties 
in the way of getting up the besiegers* artillery so consumed time that 
it was already the end of J uly before Mount Abrahanti and the height 
of San Salvador were in their possession. From these heights, 
however, the town was now crushed by their fire. The Venetian 
fleet tried to draw the Capudan Pacha, who had in the mean time 
I'eturued, again into action, but he would not hazard the security of 
the army. The Turks now opened a useless fire on the high tt^wer 
ot St. Spiridion, when Schulenburg determined to try the effect of 
sorties. On tho 7th of August, with 1000 men, assisted by the 
Venetian fleet, he fell upon the Turkish besiegers at three in tho 
rooming, and after a seven hours’ combat returned to his quarters, 
with no great result on either side. Some da}8 later he again beat 
them up. On the night of the 17th — Iflth of August, the Sicraskier, 
therefore, wearied out with these attacks, deteriniued on a general 
assault. At first they carried all before them, but after a enutest of 
SIR hours Schulenburg put himself at the head of flOO men and fell 
upon the enemy’s flank with such success that it was disordemd, and 
the whole force driven back into their trenches, with a loss of 2000 
killed and twenty standards. In the night that succeeded, a heavy 
gale came on, causing much anxiety for tlie fleet. The tempest tossed 
the ships, the rain descended in torrents, the tents of tho Turks were 
blown to rags, and in this war of the elements the Turkish soldiery 
lost heart, and demanded w ith incessant cries to be re-embarked. 
The Seraskier was himself shaken, and hearing that a Spanish fleet 
was coming tt> tho assistance of the Venetians, he determined to 
raise the siege. He accordingly embarked his army in the night, 
and making sail got clear out of the port by morning, and safely into 
harbour at Butnnto. He had already sacrificed 15,0<10 men in the 
siege, which had lasted forty-two days, and he now left behind fifty- 
six guns and mortars, a great many sick and wounded prisoners, and 
all their bnggngo. I'isani with the Venetian galleys pursued the 
enemy, but the Turkish fleet got safely to the Dardanelles. Sebu- 
leiiburg iiiiiueiliately attacked Butriuto and Santa Maura, which 8ur« 
rendered on the 2 1st of August without resistance. The republic of 
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Venice raised a statue to Schulenburg, in gratitude for his senrieesy 
on the isle he had so well defended. The successful general bore his 
honours meekly, and employed the influence they conferred upon him 
nobly. Being himself a Protestant he demand^ and obtained from 
the republic a complete toleration for his co-religionists. It may be 
here related, that in October of the following year the scene of this 
glorious defence was vibited by a thunderstorm, which setting fire to 
the powder magazine, destroyed all the fortifications by its explosion ; 
but Scliuienburg restored the works, reari'anging them very much as 
they remain to this day. 

2. SiEOB AND Battle of Bblgradb. 

The conquests which distinguished the campaign of 1716 wore 
followed by still greater successes this year. Prince Eugene stood 
BO high in general estimation, that he said of himself, ** he could 
have assembled squadrons of princes as volunteers.” His first 
resolve was to undertake the siege of Belgrade, the key of the 
Ottoman dominions, on the side of Hungary. On the 19th of June 
he passed his army across the Danube and invested the place. 
Belgrade contained at this time a garrison oi 30,000 men, com- 
manded by Schatir Ali Pacha, an officer who had served under the 
Grand Vizier in the previous } ear. As the Prince was reconnoitring 
the very first day, he narrowly escaped capture. Some 1200 spaliis 
made a sudden sortie, and with loud shouts of ** Allah ! Allah !’’ came 
into the midst oi his suite; the commanding officer only failed to 
take him prisoner by Eugene’s presenting liis pistol against him. 
The sorties of the Turkish garrison were terrible, and made great 
havoc amongst the illustrious volunteers. The fire of the place also 
committed great havoc, winch was increased by the fire from some 
gun-boats on the Danube. The bridges acrims this river by the 
freshes were also carried away, all which occaMuned delay. Not- 
withstanding, the batteries of the besiegers opened with such good 
effect, that the capture of the town was iiiiniincnt ; when, on the 
22iid ol July, the Grand Vizier arrived for its relief, at the head of 
an army of Hk),000 men. Happily Tor Prince Eugene he had had the 
prudence to throw up strong lines of eircumvallation to defend his 
camp. The Turkish army crowned all the surrounding heights with 
their troops, from Krotoka to Dedina, but they found the besiegers so 
strongly intrenched, that they were under the iiecehsity, on tlie 13th 
of August, of opening trenches to force the lines ; presenting the 
extraordinary sight of two sieges proceeding at once — the besiegers 
themselves besieged. The danger to the imperial army was however 
most alarming — shut up as they were between a mighty army and 
an immense fortre-s — with the unhealthy marshes of the Save and 
Danube around them, which at this season decimated the anny. The 
I'rinco himself was attacked by disease and confined to his bed. 
Here he heard that some of his servants had been shot down outside 
his very tent Unable to exert himself from sickness, he saw liis 
army in danger of being lost it it attempted to move, snd beaten if it 
remained where it was. Boldness, military skill, and discipline, at 
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length saved him. On the 15th of August he felt himself bettcr^and 
equal to the perilous step that ho meditated. He knew he could 
confide in his troops, and that the spirit in them was excellent. They 
were as thoroughly confident in their leader, exclaiming — ** Lead us 
on against the enemy— > Eugene commands — we will conquer or die.” 
It was necessary for him to keep 20.000 men in the works to restrain 
the garrison, and he could only bring 40,000 others to assault the 
Grand Vizier’s intrenchroents, which were bristling with guns, and 
defended by nearly 200,000 soldiers. At one in the morning of the 
15th the discharge of three bomba gave the signal for the different 
columns of attack to march out of tlic lines. The Turks have never 
any advanced posts or pickets, and, in addition to the darkness of the 
night, there was, on this occasion, a thick fog. About two o’clock the 
several columns hurst upon the sleeping camp. In the confusion, 
however, the Imperialists got bewildered in the enemy’s lines ; but 
Eugene had providently desired the troops to carry with them fascines 
to layover tlio ditches, so that when the jHiiizaries pi^^p.iivd to assail 
them, the llavarian horse, under Culouna, were bn^uglit forward 
across the trenches, who dashed into the midst of the enemy and 
took eighteen pieces of cannon. The Prince brought up his second 
line in support of the Bavarians ; but, in the niefee, one ot his regiments 
was entirely cut to pieces, and he hims<df received a severe sabre- 
wound — the thirteenth during his glorious career. Other regiments 
now pushed foiward, and tb(‘ cuptnr<Ml Tnrl.ish eniinoii were turned 
against the banners of the Crescent. It was now eleven in the day, 
and the victory was decided. Tlie Imperialists were in ))ossession of 
all the iutroncliments, and the Turks fled on ever} side in terror and 
dismay. During the battle the town was pressed vigorously from the 
other side, and capitulated the same day. The consequence of tliis 
glorious day was Uie peace of Passarowitz, in tiie following year. 

3. Spain seizes the Island of Saedinia. 

Montelcone, the Spanish ambassador in Londtm, althongb dis* 
credited by his Oovermneiit, had gone deeply into the conspiracy of 
the Swedish ministers, Gdrtz and Gyllenborg, and given money to 
advance its execution ; while Cardinal Alberoni had entered into the 
matter heart and soul. This minister was never quiet, and w;ih now 
disposed to enter into the war with the Turks. The Spanish King 
assured the Pope that he was only interested for the good of Christen- 
dom against the Turks, and in consequence he obtained an indnUo 
for raising a subsidy on the church revenues in the Indies. He now 
however turned to a more interested quarter. Secure at*Madrid, he 
had nothing to fear from Turks or Christians, but the King, his 
master, had cast a longing eye towards the Italian peninsula, whence 
he hoped to deiive a patrimony for his second son. In August an 
armament of twelve ships of war, carrying 0000 men, left Barce- 
lona secretly, and steered for Sardinia. Cagliari, the capital, was 
defended by the Austrian governor, the Marquis of Hubi, who 
found himself suddenly besieged and obliged to surrender to the 
Spaniards; in two months afterwards the whole island, wbi^ be- 
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longed to the Emperor, acknowledged the domination of the Catholic 
King. 

Other preparations were pushed forward by the zeal and activity 
of Cardinal Alberoni, with equal vigour and equal secrecy, which 
were destined for Naples and Sicily. Another expedition was pre- 
paring at Barcelona. The grandees, prelates, provinces, and cities, 
taxed themselves for this expedition voluntarily, or in obedience to 
the papal rescript, and raised regiments at their own expense. 


1718. 

1. THE QUADEUPLE ALLIANCE. — 2. GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN PREPARE 
HOSTILE ARMAMENTS. — 3. ADMIRAL BYNG ENTERS THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. — 4. the’ naval battle off PASSARO. — 5. MESSINA TAKEN 
BY THE SPANIARDS. — f). WAR IN THE NORTH. — 7- DEATH AND MILITARY 
CHARACTER OF CHARLES XII. 

1. The Quadruple Alliance. 

The great powers of Europe beheld with astonishment Spain awaken- 
ing from the lethargy of a hundred years, and displayng a vigour 
and enterprise worthy the brightest days of that monarchy. The 
King, when questioned, promised to suspend all operations after tho 
coiKpicst of Sardinia, but he, nevertheless, continued all his warlike 
preparations, both by sea and land. Tho apprehension of a renewal 
of a general war in Europe roused the courts of St. James and 
Versailles, gave iirmness to the determination of the British Govern- 
ment, and fixed the w'averiiig policy of tlie French Regent. The two 
ministers. Stanhope and Dubois, agreed upon terms for an accom- 
modation that miglit be offered fur the outbreak between the Emperor 
and the King of Spain ; and on the other hand means were taken to 
hasten the peace between tho former and the Sultan ; these negotia- 
tions at length produced a treaty between Great Britain, France, and 
Holland, which was at first called the triple, but after it was joined 
by the Emperor, it was named the quadruple alliance, against the 
unjustifiable conduct of Spain. 

2. Great Britain and Spain prepare hostile Armaments. 

Accordingly on the 4th of June tweuty-one sail of the line under 
Admiral Byng left Portsmouth for the Mediterranean, with pe- 
remptory orders to attack the Spanish armament wherever they 
should find it, if engaged in any hostile enterprise against Sicily or 
Naples. Cardinal Alberoni protested loudly against these naval pre- 
parations, although he was at the same time assembling one of the 
greatest and most formidable armaments that had been ever equipped 
by Spain since the days of the grand Armada. Twenty-nine ships 
of the line, with a host of transports, having on board 35,000 troops. 
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100 pieces of heavy artillery, forty mortars, and a vast supply of 
ammuQition and stores of all kinds, were now preparing under the 
command of Admiral CastafLeta and General the Marquis de‘ Lede, 
who had captured Sardinia the preceding summer. This armament 
was equipping at Cadis, but no one knew its destination. As Byng 
passed Gimiz, he transmitted a copy of his instructions to the British 
minister, Stanhope, who communicated it to Albenmi. The Car- 
dinal tore the paper, and threw it on the ground in a paroxysm of 
rage, returning only for answer, ** Byng will of course execute the 
orders he has i^ceived ftrom the King, his master.” A few days later 
this powerful Spanish armament set sail from the port. 

3. Admiral Byno enters the Mediterranean. 

The English fleet went on, entered the Straits, and sailed up the 
Mediterranean, coming to anchor in the Bay of Naples. The arrival 
of Byng is said to have presented a magnificent spectacle ; the whole 
citj^was in a tumult of joy and exultation. The shore was crowded 
with multitudes of coaches and people. The Admiral, on landing, 
was saluted by all the cannon from the city and castles. The 
Austrian viceroy, Count Daun, received him with exceeding joy, and 
placed a palace at his disposal. The people received him with the 
greatest acclamations, and with all the honours and ceremonies paid 
to a viceroy. There was not, however, a single Spanish ship there, 
and Byng was informed that they had all sailed away, and were 
already arrived in Sicily, where they had landed and were reducing 
Messina to extremity. 

Byng forthwith sailed from Naples, and on the 9th of August was 
in sight of the Faro of Messina. Here ho found the Piedmontese 
governor besieged. Meanwhile the Spanish troops had landed, and 
taken possession of Palermo on the 13th of July. The Admiral 
despatched a polite message to the Marquis de Lede, proposing a 
cessation of arms in Sicily for two months. The Spanish general 
replied, he had no power to treat, and consequently could not agree 
to an armistice; but should obey his orders, which were to reduce 
Sicily for the King, his master. The Spanish fleet had sailed from 
the harbour of Messina on the day before the English stpiadron 
appeared ; but the admiral descried, in the offing, two Spanish 
galleys, and, standing after them through the Faro, they led him to 
the Spanish fleet, amounting to twenty-seven sail, besides fire-ships, 
bomb-vessels, and galleys, drawn up in order of battle. They were 
commanded in chief by Don Antonio Castaneta, under whom were 
four rear-admirals, Chacon, Guevara, Mari, and Cammock. At 
sight of the English fleet, they “ stood away large,” and Byng gave 
chase for all the rest of the day, but in the rooming of the 11th of 
August, the Spanish Admiral Mari, with six ships of war and all the 
fire-ships and galleys, separated from the main fleet, and stood in 
for the Sicilian shore. Byng then detached Captain Walton, with 
six ships in pursuit of them, and they were soon engaged. He him- 
self continued to chase the main fleet, and about ten o’clock the 
battle began. 
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4. The Naval Battle off Pauaiio. 

The English in this engagement had 8885 men, and 1400 gnna, In 
twenty-one ships; the Spaniards 8880 men, and 1284 guns. In 
twenty-nine ships ; besides which, the Spaniai^s had seven gall^ 
of great use in battle, especially iu calm weather. It was ten o'clock 
when Captain Falkingham, in the ** Orford,” of seventy guns, and 
Captain Nicholas Haddock, in the Grafton," another seventy, came 
up first with Castaueta’s main body. The Spaniards began to fire 
with their stern-chase guns, but Falkingham soon came to closer fire, 
and attacked and took the " Santa Rosa," of sixty-four guns. The 

Prince of Asturias," a large seventy-four, was crippled by Captain 
Haddock, who left her to be taken by the “ Breda," and stretched 
ahead after another Spaniard, who had kept firing on his starboard 
bow during his engagement with the " Prince of Asturias," Captain 
Mathews, in the Kent," with less than a broadside, made the " San 
Carlos " strike, and about one o'clock came up with and engaged the 
" St. Philip," the admiral’s ship. Two heavy Spaniards rallied on 
their admiral's quarter, and fired into the Kent," when Captain 
Masters, in the " Superb," sixty, bore up to rescue her. Upon 
this, Castancta's ship, and the two Spaniards that had stood by 
him, hauled off and made a running fight, until about three o'clock 
in tile afternoon, when the '^Keut" bore up and crossed under 
Castaueta's stem, then gave him a broadside, and kept to leeward. 
The ** Superb," a minute or two after, fell upon the Spanish admi- 
ral's weather-quarter, when Castniieta shifted his helm to port to 
rake the " Superb " iu return, but the Kent" ranging up under his 
lee-quarter, ne now thought himself obliged to strike, and lowered 
his flag accordingly. In the mean while, the English admiral, in the 

Barfleur," had engaged the Spanish Rear-Admiral Guevara, who, 
after giving a broadside, stood in for land, with Byng after him. The 
admiral thus got away from the main body of his own fleet, but had 
no success in the pursuit of Guevara, and could not get back till two 
huurs after sunset. His captains had been, in the main, more suc- 
cessful. The " Essex" had taken the " Juno," of thirty-six guns ; 
the “ Montague ’' and “ Rupert ” the “ Volante," of forty-four ; and 
the ** Dorsetshire," Rear-Admiral Delavat, had captured the " Isa- 
belle," sixty. The English ships had received but little damage. 
The "Grafton,” the best sailer in the fleet, suffered most— her 
brave captain having always pursued the headmost, engaged several 
of the enemy, one afW another, leaving the ships he h^ disabled or 
damaged to be taken by those that followed him, whilst he made the 
best of his way after the fast-sailing Spaniards that were attempting 
to escape. 

This action, which was chiefly decided off Cape Passaro, on the 
Sicilian shore, was fought on the lltb of August. The Spaniards 
stood to their guns virith much bravery, and maintained the contest 
until dark; by which time Byng had captnred the Spanish admiral 
conananding in chief, a rear-admiral, five ships of the line, and two 
large frigates. On the 13th, two days later, Captun Walton, who 
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had been detached after Mari aud the Spauisli 'galleyb, with eix 
HliipB i)f the line, wrote this laconic and often-quoted despatch to 
Byiig, Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and 
vessels that wore upon the coast, the number as per margin.” By 
bis marginai reference, it appeared that he had captured four ships 
of war, one mounting sixty guus, commanded by Mari himself, one 
of fifty-four, one of forty, and one of twenty-four guns, with a bomb- 
ketch ; and he had burned aud destroyed four men-ol-war, one of 
fifty-four, two of forty, aud ono of thirty^ and after having done all 
this, had quietly gone into the ancient part of Syracuse, to ** await 
furtlier orders.” The Spanish fleet was, in fact, annihilated by this 
one blow. 

5. Messina taken by the Spantakds. 

Byng having collected his ships after the action, put into Syracuse, 
which was at this time blocked up by a detachment of the Spanish 
army, and was garrisoned by Count Maffei, the Duiro of Savoy’s 
viceroy of Sicily, in person. Byng had orders to make good such a 
footing in Sicily, as might, if possible, enable England and her allies 
to land an army there; and this Ijrave and bkiliul commander 
thought it liis first duty to save the citadel and recover the town of 
Messina, which was defended by a Piedmontese garrison, under 
Marquis d’Aiidoriio. The Duke of Savoy, being unable to reinforce 
it, had solicited the Emperor for assistance, and Burou Wetzel, with 
troops, had been sent in Byiig’s ship for that purpose; but the 
viceroy was so dated with Byng’s success, that he thought he could 
get on without him, aud tried to temporize before h(‘ received the 
troops. Byng, however, was firm, and Maffei, seeing he could no 
longer avoid it, permitted the German troops to enter the citadel of 
Messina. Lede was, however, no fain t-heai ted officer, and kept still 
in the town, pushing forward the siege of the citadel with so iiiueh 
vigour, that the Savoyard governor ca]>itiilated on the 2Wth of Sep- 
tember, to the great mortification of the Imperialists and the British 
admiral. 

At the end of the year’s campaign the Spaniards were masters of* 
all Sicily, except Syracuse, Trapani, and Melazao, in which three 
places the Duke of Savoy had considerable garrisons. The Spanish 
army was numerous, and well appointed ; and the affections of the 
Sicilians seemed rather to incline to their old masters than either to 
the Savoyards or Germans. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleet at the battle of Passaro wsb a 
subject that employed the deliberations and conjectures of all the 
politicians in Europe. Admiral Byng not only had no declaration of 
war against Spain to justify him, but he openly declarod that the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet was not to be interpreted into such a 
declaration ; his instructions, however, were positive ; and fortunately 
for him there happened no miuisteriad change at home to tarnish his 
laurels by representing it as an ** untoward event.” The Cardinal felt 
tl^t the defeat off pape Passaro, if known in Spain, would destroy 
his power, and had recourse to the absurd expedient of prohibiting all 
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information, or even diBceurse, about the disaster. He wrote at 
once to the Spanish ambassador in London, Monteleone, commanding 
him to quit England immediately, and he seized all the British goods 
and vessels in the ports of Spain, imprisoned or dismissed all the 
Britisli consuls, and gave letters of marque to privateers. 

6. War in the North, 

Charles of Sweden set oiF a second time for the conquest of Nor- 
way, in the month of October : he had so well prepared his measures, 
that ho thought to make himself master of tins kingdom in six 
months. He loved to contend for victory amidst the snows and ice, 
that kill the very animals ; and his glory was more flattered at 
taking rocks in winter, than the most fovely provinces of Germany 
in a flne season. In the mouth of December, Charles sat down 
before Frederikahall. The soldiers could scarcely penetrate the soil 
to form the trenches, from the effects of the frost, which made the 
ground like the rock, llis constitution of iron, acclimated by 
eighteen years of hardship, endured sleeping in the open flelds of 
Norway, in full winter, with the simple covering of a cloak; but his 
soldiers died of cold at their posts. Nevertheless, they did not care 
to complain, when they saw how the King exposed himself to the 
same suffering. 

Oil the evening of the 1 1th of December be visited the trenchi^s 
with Megret, a French engineer, who conducted the siege. He 
complained that the works were not sufficiently advanced, and 
stopped with him at a spot where the trench entered the parallel. 
He was resting on his knees, with his elbow on the parapet, survey- 
ing the workmen, who were opening the ground by starligiit, when 
lie was seen to fall on his head, on the ]).irapet, and utter a deep 
sigh, lie WHS taken up dead, w'ith liis forehead beaten in by a half- 
pound shot. Death must have been instantaneous, nevertheless lie 
instinctively placed his hand to his sword, and was discovered in 
that attitude. The death of the King occasioned the iinmediate 
raising of the siege. The hwedish people, more overw helmed than 
flattered by the glory of their Priucc, sought to make peace, and to 
repress the inordinate power possessed by Baron Gbrtz, who was 
immediately arrested and brought to the scaffold by tlic nobles, who 
had been offended by the insolence of his behaviour towards them. 
The death of Charles was fortunate for the allies. It put an end to 
the many intrigues both of Cardinal Alberoni and GSrtz. Sweden was 
powerless any longer to resist, and the Czar, the King of Denmark, 
and King George of Hanover, were well pleased to keep possession 
of what tlicy had acquired (not all of them very honestly) in the 
course of the war. 

7. Death and Military Character of Charles XIl. 

This Prince, on coming to his authority, had wrongs to redress, 
and injuries to retaliate. His neighbours, the Czar, the Kings of 
Denmark and Poland, and the Elector of Hanover, in a most un- 
principled league, endeavoured to simil the minor of his territories ; 
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but, if w« except hie cruel treatment uf Patkul, Tengeance was not 
one of his chief characteristics, and was not the motive of his con- 
duct He followed war for its pleasures and for its excitement 

** No ioyt to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field." 

It was the excitement of war, not the object to be obtained by it 
that inspired him. Accordingly he could scarcely be called a great 
commander ; for though he connnaiided armies, gained victories, and 
nnderstood the coninientaries of Ceebar, he had no notion of tactics ; 
he neither possessed any extensive military genius or knowledge 
whatever ; nor did lie evince any of the resources of a well-informed 
mind in matters of difficulty. All he ever did, from Narva to 
Pultowa, was to dash forward with any portion of his army that 
could keep up with him, and without any consideration of the 
number of men who were opposed to him, or how posted ; he 
went into the mSlee perfectly indiflerent how many of his soldiers 
perished with or without him. He made war with no object ; his 
ambition did not lead him to desire territory, and he had no principle 
of public or national feeling to advance. When he had gained a 
victory he did not know wh at to do with itT joiiged for 

afioth^ 'ffn 'WHS utte'rly IndtlTex^iit tir alt that became bis station 
m Dlfttthers, habits of life, or equipage. Though not rude to women, 
he paid them very little attention, and at a time when his army 
occupied Leipsic, and he was constrained to pay a visit of ceremony 
to the Queen of Poland, (to whom he especiiUly owed sympathy and 
compassion,) he did not speak above three words with her, hut talked 
during the whole visit with a foolish little dwarf, whom her Majesty 
had ill her suite. In his habits he was slovenly and filthy — the 
yellow leather waistcoat and breeches, which are such a charac- 
teristic in all the pictures of tliis Sovereign, ** were so greasy that 
they might have been fried.” His meals consisted of small beer, 
which he drank at a great draught, with coarse bread, on which hr 
spread butter with his Uiiimb. He was never more than a quarter 
of an hour at table, and never spoke a single word whilst he was 
eating. He had no sheets or canopy to his bed, hut rolled himself 
up in a rug upon the tressels, and stretched and* shook himself for 
all his toilet when he awoke ; he never combed his hair but with his 
fingers, which were never very clean ; and he wore gloves only 
when on horseback. His horses w^ere ill selected and worse groomed 
with rough coats and thick bellies, and were covered with sackings 
instead of horse-cloths, when not saddled, — which, however, they 
musUy were, awaiting the King’s rides ; and these were solitai^ and 
very extensive. The grooms were in keeping with the stable, and 
were the veriest loons that ever served a Monarch. The only thing 
that looked fine in his equipage was a large gilt Bible, which always 
lay at his bedside. He had very many characteristics of a savage 
chieftain — indomitable courage, reckless of consequences, and never 
calculating chances ; but he was inferior even to him in the military 
qualities of caution pnd circumvention. He was just a wilful man 
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with an iron constitution, strong determination, and an utter disregard 
of danger, who came early into the possession of power, and was 
beyond all control of friends. It has been well said of this Prince, 
‘‘qu’il n’^toit point Alexandre, mais qu’il auroit ^t£ le meilleur 
soldat d’AlexanJre.*’ 


1719. 

1. declaration op war OETWREN great BRITAIN AND SPAIN. — 2. SPAIN 

SKNDS AN ARMAMENT AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN, WHICH IS WRECKED. 

3. A PORTION ItEACllfiS SCOTLAND, aND IS DI.PEATED AT GLENSUIEL. 

4. A BRITISH FLEET SENT TO THE BALTIC UNDER SIR JOHN NORRIS. 

5. FR4NOE ENTERS INTO THE WAR WITH SPAIN.— H. B ITISIl EXPEDI- 
TION AGAINST SPAIN. 7- THE WAR IN SlClLT. BLOCKADE OF MELAZZO 

RAISED.*— 8. D\TTLE OF FRANCA VILLA. — 9. MESSINA. BESIEGED AND 
TAKEN. 10. THE SPANIARDS PROPOSE TO QUIT SICILY. — 11 CONCLU- 

SION OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

1. Declaration of War between Great Britain and Spain. 

The declaration of war by Great Britain against Spain, was at last 
made, with the usual solemnities, early this year, six months after 
Byng had captured and destroyed the Spanish fleet. 

2. Spain bends an Armament against Great Britain, which jb 

wrecked. 

As Cardinal Alberoni was now deprived of his Swedish allies, both 
the King and his minister determined to take up the cause of the 
Pretender, who received and accepted an invitation to repair to 
Spain. He was received at Madrid most royally, as legitiniato 
Sovereign of Great Britain, and the palace of Buen Retire was 
allotted to him for a residence. The Cardinal prepared, at Cadiz, 
a formidable armament, for the invasion of England, of ten ships of 
war and transports, having on board 6000 troops, and arms for 
12,000 men. His Britannic Majesty having received from the 
French Regent timely notice of this intended invasion, assembled 
troops in the north and west of England, and offered rewards for the 
apprehension of the Duke of Ormond, who had been appointed to 
command the expedition, or any other gentleman who should embark 
in it. At the same time he demanded assistance from the States 
General, to the extent of 2000 men. The Duke of Orleans also 
offered King George twenty battalions for his service. But Ormond 
never came ; a storm in the Bay of Biscay drove him back to Spain, 
and entirely frustrated Alberoni’s expedition ; many of the ships 
were lost ; others were saved by throwing overboard Ae guns^ arm^ 
and horses provided for the campaign. 

3. A Portion reaches Scotland, and is defeated at Glensbibu 
Of five ships of the line and twenty transports, with 6000 soldiers, 
VoL. I. M 
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only two frigatea and 300 men, with tlic Earl Marischal Keith, Lord 
SeafoL'th, and the Marquis of TuUibardine, ever reached the British 
Cdhst. A few hundred Highlanders began to muster round the 
Spaniards who came with Keith, and landed at Kintail, in Ross-shire, 
on the 10th of April, where they possessed themselves of Douaii 
Castle. Some ships of w'ar were accordingly brought down to the 
coast, and General Wightmaii, with about 1000 men, moved from 
Inverness in the beginning oi June in quest of the iiisiirgciits, whom 
he found advantageously posted across the valh^y of Glenshiel. At 
tho approach of the King’s forces, these retired to the pass at 
Strachell, which they resolved to defend. They were estimated at 
2000 men, but Wightman, relying on the dioeipHiic of his troops, fell 
upon them on the evening of the lOth of June, (the Pretender’s 
birthday,) and gave them a complete defeat. The Highlanders dis- 
persed and ran home to their mountains, and the 300 Spaniards were 
obliged to surrender at discretiou. The King’s troops had about 
twenty killed and 120 wounded. 

4. A British Flei:t srnt to the Baltic, under Sir John Norris. 

The fall of Charles XII., his old antagonist, had given the vindic- 
tive and ambitious Czar fresh hopes ot adding Sweden to his domi- 
nions. This arbitrary and unprincipled attempt the British court 
would by no means permit. Sir John Norris was sent to the Baltic, 
where the Czar had a fleet, and had lauded an army of 15,000 men 
in Sweden, who committed dreadful outrages. Sir John was on this 
occasion called upon to enter the lists of naval combat against one 
whom he had formerly instructed, and under whom, out of delicacy 
and compliment, he had once nominally served as commander-iii- 
chief. Peter always liked a naval commander, and an especial 
fneiidship existed between him and Norrfs. The admiral, with his 
flag* on board the “ Cumberland,” sailed on the 10th of June, but 
only brought eight ships of the line with him, with which he arrived 
at Carlscrona to co-operate with the Swedish fleet, llo was ordered 
to accommodate difl'ereuces, if possible, without proceeding to extre- 
mities, and the Czar no sooner heard of his approach, than he with- 
drew his troops, and thought it pnidcnt to carry his fleet into the 
harbour of Revel, and shrink fruiu a contest to which he knew his 
fleet, tho political idol of his heart, was unequal. The year passed 
on, therefore, without any action, and Sir John sailed from Copen- 
hageiij on his return to England, on tlie 12th of November. 

6. France enters into the war wjth Spain. 

France also had now made a declaration of war against Spain, and 
sent an army of 30,000 men to secure the frontier of the Pyrenees. 
The Marshal Duke de Berwick was pitched upon to command this 
army. He had been the most devoted servant to King Philip, during 
the war of the succession, and was half-brother (illegitimately) of 
the Pretender. He had been much affected at this bi'each between 
the two countries ; yet he enjoyed, in a great degree, the confidence 
of the Regent, who was personally attacked in the war ; and be made 
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all other considerations subservient to what he deemed the great line 
of duty he owed to France. King Philip put himself at the head of 
a very indifferent Spanish army, to oppose the French, for the best 
of his forces were in Sicily and Sardinia, and he advanced to the 
Pyrenees. He was no soldier, but as the only surviving grandson of 
Louis XIV., he thought to appeal to the loyalty of the French army, 
and had even formed the design of advancing singly into their ranks 
to appeal to their affections. The politic Cardinal prevented this, 
and instead, dispersed a gijod stock of manifestoes and proclamations 
among the soldiery. They failed, however, in their effect ; for, 
instead of passing over to Philip, the French troops began to take his 
towns and castles under his very eyes. The Cardinal had employed 
extraordinary energy in calling forth the resources of Spain, and at 
every port along the coast ships had been built, or were in process 
of building. It was an important part of Berwick’s instructions to 
destroy these dockyards, which had been watched with a jealous eye, 
both by the French and English : and as earl> as March, Colonel 
Stanhope, who had been sent as Commisbiuiier to Berwick’s army, 
was able to report that he had the satisfaction of witnessing a new 
ship of seventy, two of sixty, and some other vessels, recently built, 
together with a vast quantity of timber and naval stores, burnt to 
ashes. Before the commence ment of May Fuenterrabia was invested, 
and it surrendered on the iSth of June. An English squadron co* 
o]iorttted on the coast with the French army, and took on board about 
BlOO soldiers, tor the port of St Antonio, where they destroyed three 
fine new ships of the line on the stocks, and the materials collected 
for building seven more. The strong town and citadel of St Sebas- 
tian was compelled to surrender on the 19tli of August. Berwick 
next laid siege to the castle of Urgel, which surrendered on the 
lull of October. He then ^attempted that of Rosas, but without 
8 access. 

G. Brittsii Expedition against Spain. 

Towards the end of September a strong squadron of five ships of 
war under Admiral Mighells, with 4000 troops on board, commanded 
>iv Lord Cobham, appeared off Corunna and ran along the coast to 
Vigo. The British landed about three miles from the town, and en- 
countered only a few peasants, who fired on them from the distont 
hills. The garrison of Vigo spiked their guns in the town and retired 
to the citadel, where they were compelled to surrender on the 10th 
of October. Cobham found forty-three pieces of ordnance, 8000 
muskets, 2000 barrels of gunpowder, and slave-sloops, which were all 
seized and carried off. Major-General White was then sent to re- 
duce Pontevedra, which surrendered on the 23rd, and the expedi- 
tion returned to England on the 11th of November. 

7* War in Sigilt. Blockade of Melazzo raised. 

In Sicily, for which everything had been sacrificed, the course of 
the war was equally unfavourable to Spain. The Marquis de L^e, 
tlie Spanish General, moving witli a part of his forces from Messina, 
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had undertaken the aiege of Melazzo, a very important and fortified 
place, built on a tongue of land, which juts out into the sea towards 
the Lipari Islands. The allies had the complete mastery at sea, 
under the able direction of Sir George Byng ; and troops, both Ger- 
man and Neapolitan, had been carried across the Straits and landed 
at the Molehead of Melazzo. The defence of the plaeo had been 
entrusted to General Caraffa, a bi'ave Neapolitan officer, and the 
siege now assumed a new and singular character. Considerable re- 
inforcements had been brought over from Italy ; and as the town 
was small, and afforded scanty lodgment for so large a garrison, in- 
trenchments had been pushed forward, so as to cover .a camp in 
front of the place, between the walls of the town and the besieging 
force of the Spaniards. The Marquis de Lede had also iiitrenclied 
himself, and thus the two armies had lain within musket-shot of each 
other during the whole winter. The soil was marshy, and exposed 
to the storms and the seas, so that the trenches often filled 
with water. The Germans and Neapolitans had no provisions 
but what were brought over from time to time from Calabria ; and 
the inhabitants of the Lipari Islands, who were bold mariners, 
intercepted a great deal of these under the Spanish flag, and 
carried home the provisions to the islands that lie scattered be- 
tween the ever- burning Stromboli and the Sicilian coast, (a rent 
numbers perished in both armies of disease and hunger, of bad and 
unwholesome food. Byng’s fleet did its best to provision the place, 
but Captain Walton, with the ** Canterbury,” and a squadron under 
his command, was blown off the station in a storm, and was notagnm 
seen or heard of for six-and-twenty days. The Spanish admiral, 
Cammock, a brave and adroit Irishman, seized this opportunity to 
leave Messina, and when the storm had abated, ran down the coast 
to Tropoea, in which port provisions had been collected to be sent to 
Melazzo to the famishing Austrians and Neapolitans, as soon as 
the weather would permit. Cammock, on arriving, hoisted English 
colours, and sent a letter to the governor to say he was appointed by 
the admiral to convey these provisions to Melazzo, but the governor 
of Tropoea happened to be a wary and acute man, and observed that 
the letter was not written on English but on Genoa paper — so that, 
suspecting some trick, he refused to send the supplies. Had the 
stratdgem succeeded, the garrison at Melazzo would, in all proba- 
bility, have been compelled, by hunger, to surrender. A few days 
after, Walton recovered his station, and Cammock ran back to Mes- 
sina without accomplishing anything. In the meanwhile Byiig, 
being informed of the extremities to which the Germans and Neapo- 
litans were reduced, sent four English men-of-war to carry provisions 
to Melazzo, directing the captains at all hazards to make that port. 
One of these was disabled in a storm, but the three others relieved 
the garrison at a very critical moment. The Spaniards, however, 
worked hard to strengthen their position, so as to drive the garribou 
closer to the town, and prevent the descent of any fresh forces that 
might be sent to the succour of the besieged city. 

Byng returned to Naples in the month of April, and left Captain 
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Mathews behind to observe Cammock at Messina, and prevent his 
escaping to the sooth ward. Mathews had the good fortune to ran one 
sixtv-four ashore, whilst another Spanish sixty-gun ship was wrecked, 
BO that Cammock was obli^d to attempt his escape, which he 
effected with great difficulty in an open boat, leaving his own frigate 
with all its effects and papers in the hands of Captain Mathews. On 
the 27 th of May, Byng, with the Austrian reinforcement, consisting 
of 10,000 foot and ^00 horse under Count do Mercy (which had been 
just before victorious in Hungary, and which Prince Eugene had 
been able to despatch into Italy from the Danube), appeared off Me- 
lazzo. They had been embarked at Baiec in upwards of 200 trans- 
ports, and the admiral convoying them from thence now landed them 
all safely, and with much celerity, in the Bay of Patti. Immedi- 
ately on hearing this, the Spaniards, under Do Ledo, before Melazzo, 
decamped, and inarched without halting some thirty-two miles to 
Franca Villa, an inland town in a hilly country, whence three roads 
branch off to Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse. They left behind 
them their sick and part of thrir artillery, most of their aininunition, 
and a considerable quantity ot flour, all of which were taken posses- 
sioii of by De Mercy, who advanced by easy marches to Melazzo. 
Whilst matters where preparing here for the further operations of the 
army, Count Seckendnrf was despatched with 2500 men and 150 
horse to reduce the Lipari islanders, who had made themsolves 
troublesome in privateerin&r ; and this being successfully accom- 
plished, De Mercy on the I7th of June turned his attention to the 
Spaniai^s under Do Lede at Franca Villa. The force he carried 
with him amuuntf*d to 21,000 men. The Spaniards, unencumhci'ed 
with baggage, had made their march in a single day, which De 
Mercy, a sanguine man, interpreted as a pniof that they were panic- 
stricken, and would make no great stand against him. His Aus- 
trians, however, took three days to get over the same ground, and 
suffered exceedingly from thirst, the burning siui, and the armed and 
hostile peasantry of Sicily upon the march. The soldiers were also 
oppressed with the weight of their ammunition and of the six days’ 
bread they carried. At last, however, they reached the top of the 
mountain of Tre Fontane, and discovered the Spaniards encamped 
below in the plain of Franca Villa. 

8. The Battle of Franca Villa. 

The Marquis de Lede had protected his front by the steep rocky 
banks of the river Cantara, which is nearly dry at this season, while 
the bed is rugged and difficult to pass ; and the bare steep banks, 
running from six to eight feet in perpendicular height, are at this 
part hard to climb. His left was on the rising ground above the little 
town of Franca Villa, extending to a ridge of liiils, which was occu- 
pied by the armed peasantry : his other flank rested upon an ir- 
regular hill, defended by intrenchineiits and some stone walls. In 
advance of him and on the other side ot the Cantara, but joined l»y a 
bridge to the town of Franca Villa, wa** n s:ecp isolated rock witli a 
convent of Capuchins upon it : and this De Lidchad garrisuiiod with 
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five battalions of bis best troops, under the eororoand of the gallant 
Villadarias. The steep river Castiglione i*uns into the Cantara, close 
behind this hill. The Austrians could obtain no information, for 
neither peasant nor deserters came to them, so that they were ignorant 
of the strength and advantages of Lede*s position until they got into 
action, and were within wusket-shot of the Spanish intrenchraents. 
The Austrian commander is described to have been short sighted, 
almost to purblindness, full of ( 11 * 0 , bold, and resolute, but exceed- 
ingly rash in conduct. Zumjungen, the second in command, was of a 
sedate, deliberate temper. The movements of the Austrians are pro- 
verbially slow, and night fell before their attacking columns were 
ready. At break of day the second line of foot, consisting of twelve 
battalions, under General Seckendorf, and all the horse, coiiMsting of 
thirty-five squadrons, under General Count d*£ckmerlitig, meeting 
twelve squadrons of the enemy as they decended into the valley, 
drove them in behind their intrenchnicnts. Count do Mercy now 
perceiving that the enemy possessed several considerable posts on a 
hill to the right, from whence they might flank him in his prikposcd 
attack, ordered Seckendorf and the Prince of Hesse-Cassel with six 
battalions to go and dislodge them, and then to return and join him 
in the valley ; while Generals Zumjungen and Wallis were ordered to 
defer their attack till they saw that Seckendorf was successful. The 
hill the general had to climb was, however, so steep and difficult 
that it took his troops some time to get u]), and the enemy, seeing 
their object, strengthened their front, which induced De Mercy to 
send up four battalions more, so that it was four in the afternoon 
before Seckendorf could commence the attack with his ten battalions; 
nevertlieless, ho now d^ove hack the troops opposed to him into their 
lines. At the same time Wallis with four companies of gi’enadiers 
attacked another party on the same hill, .nnd drove them in, whilst 
seven more companies, supported by the battalions and dragoons of 
Anspach, attacked and carried a small intrenchment which the 
enemy had made across the valley, and having been reinforced by 
two battalions, which had been drawn from the left, they advanced 
about six in the evening, on the rocks of the Capuchins. Her§ they 
were received with such vigour, and found the ground so difficult, 
that they were f<»rced togi\e way. Do Mercy threw forward fresh 
troops, and attack after attack was made upon the convent by the 
imperial troops, but Yilladarias repelled "them all. Seeing that 
another night was closing in, De Mercy put himself at the head of 
two fresh battalions to make another attack on the convent, but after 
having one horae killed and two wounded under him, he was himself 
dangerously wounded by a musket-ball and carried off the field. The 
Prince of Holstein was here also mortally wounded, and a son of 
Admiral Byng, who served as a volunteer, very dangerously. Dark- 
ness now put an end to the action. The Germans lost upwards of 
3000 men, killed and wounded, and the Spaniards abo ut 1500, but 
the latter kept the field, although the Germans retained several small 
posts they had carried. De Mercy would have renewed ^he contest 
in the muruing, but Vas prevailed upon to desist, from the strength 
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of the position : and he accordingly withdrew his army in^gofid order, 
hoping to re-establish his communication with tlie English fleet, and 
cut off De Lede and his army from Messina. 

The fate of the war depended, however, entirely on Admiral Byng. 
The Austrians must have perished at this time fur want of provi. 
sions, had they not been supplied by the English navy. Wo cannot 
enough admire the activity and indefatigable industry of this admiral, 
who, besides his natural character of a naval commander, at one and 
the same time performed with auccess and credit the several offices 
of ambassador, commissary, and general purveyor of the stores and 
necessaries requisite for the support and maintenance of a numerous 
army. The admiral, forgetting for a while his own station and ele- 
ment, sot out on horseback for the Austrian camp, fie found the 
Austrian geuorals quarrelling about the battle, and throwing the 
blame of it on one another : — be Mercy complaining i»f Zunijiiiigen’s 
dilatorioess, and the latter of his chiefs rash impatience. De Mercy 
now proposed to put his army into cantonments, and await the 
arrival of reinforcements from Germany. Byiig had already' used all 
his influence with the Viceroy of Naples and at the court of Turin, 
to induce them to lay aside for the present the expedition agreed 
upon in the convention between the Emperor and the Duke for the 
conquest of Sardinia ; so that every soldier that could be spared 
might be sent immediately to Sicily, lie, accordingly, rc^commeuded 
to De Mercy to undertake the siege of Messina, for which these ex- 
pected reiuforcements would suffice, lie also insisted upon it for his 
own sake ; knowing well from the experience of the last two years 
tile difficulty of keeping two squadrons, ono within and the other 
without the Fai'o, to block up the Spanish ships in Messina and 
secure the passage of the provisions for the army. lie considered, 
that to put the imperialist army into cantonments would convey to 
the world a worse opinion of tho late action at Frauca Villa than it 
deserved, and would give spirit to the enemy and to the Sicilians in 
their interest, who might conclude that they had been defeated and 
disabled. He removed one of the objections raised, by agreeing to 
provide siege artillery with a proportionate supply of gunpowder ; 
and to proceed to Naples to solicit personally every thing necessary 
for the enterprise. Indeed the whole of Byng’s conduct in this little 
known but very curious war, was that of a most intelligent and active 
officer as well as of a most successful diplomatist. 

The admiral forthwith repaired to Naples, where he found his old 
friend. Count Daun, removed from the government. He now pro- 
posed to the new viceroy, Count Gallas, to despatch some one to the 
Emperor to urge his arguments for tlie postponement of the Sar- 
dinian expedition, which was already assembled in Lombardy ud 
Piedmont ; but the great difficulty he had, was to remove the jea- 
lousy of tho Savoyard minister, who suspected that it was a plan to 
serve the Emperor in Sicily first, and to leave his own Sovereign in 
the matter of Sardinia to be served last, or not at alL Byng, how- 
ever, fully convinced the Duke of Savoy’s minister, that the ex- 
pedient of sending the troops designed for Sardinia into Sicily was 
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the effect of hard necessity and not a pretence for postponini^ hie 
master’s interests ; and in the end the court of Turin gave its consent 
to his scheme. The admiral’s exertions to accomplish this object 
threw him into a fover, but his heart was so much in the business, 
that be determined to return to Messina, where he knew his presence 
was desirable, and caused himself to be carried to the bedside of 
Count Gallas, the viceroy, who was also himself confined to his bed, 
dying from the effects of malaria, occasioned by his travelling over 
the Caropagna to bis new government in the dog-days. The two 
noble invalids had a ^hort conference on the business of the war, 
and then took leave. Count Gallas died two days after, but the sea 
voyage restored Byng, and he came to anchor off the Faro point, 
near Messina, on the 28ch of July. During the admiral’s absence 
ii*oiu the fleet. Captain Haddock, in the * Grafton,’* hsd brought into 
the bay two large Genoese ships, with 600 Swiss on board for the 
Spanish army, and Captain Strickland, in the " Lennox,” had driven 
a third on shore and burnt her, but the troops and sailors had been 
saved. 

0. Mb^sina brsieged and taken. 

The place was defended for Spain by the Marquis of Spinola, the 
inheritor of a great iniliatry name, and himself an officer of high 
reputation ; he had with him a g-irrison of 3000 men, very insufiicient 
for the extent of the works to be defended. Do Mercy had retired 
across the straits to Reggio, in Calabria, to get recovered from his 
wound, leaving Zumj ungen in command of hia army, who began 
the siege on the 20th of July. General Wachtcndonck had taken, by 
stratagem, the town of Taormina, a strung pass, by which he was 
able to advance without opposition, by the way of St. Alessio and La 
Scaletta, up to the outskirts of the town. The imperialists also 
took tile Castel Gonzaga, which stood on a hill immediately behind 
the town, and commanded the port and nearly every part of the 
city, and they now effected a considerable breach in one of the 
bastions of the town. Hereupon Spinola withdrew his troops from 
the town into the exceedingly strong citadel, and then the Senate of 
Messina sent to propose a capitulation for the town. De Mercy’s 
impatience would not permit him to remain all this time at Reggio, 
and notwithstanding the anguish of his wound, (from which, through 
tlie unskilfuluesB of the surgeons, the ball had not yet been extracted,) 
he returned to Mesoina in time to treat with the Senate ; but he first 
desu*ed to know whether he was to treat with the Messineseas subjects 
of, his master, the Emperor, or as enemies. The people thought it 
best that they should consider themselves as Austrian subjects ; and, 
accordingly, on the 8tli of August, the citizoim opened their gates, 
and threw tlieinselves on the clemency of tlic Emperor. As soon as 
the city was in possession of the Austrians, Byiig landf*d some Eng- 
lish sailors and grenadiers, and took the tower of the Fdro,bywhidi 
a free passage was opened to his ships to enter the port. The 
remains of the Spanish navy, which had escaped at Passaro, were in 
the fine harbour of Messina. Two of the ships had belonged to the 
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Duke of Savoy, but had been captured by the Spaniards, at Palermo, 
and these were now reclaimed by the Duke. The Austrian claimed 
them, as having been found in the port of a town taken by his 
master’s arms ; but Byng denied the right of either party to take 
these ships, since, but for his fleet, they might have put to sea and 
escaped. Htjwever, in order to put an end to the uispute, and to 
prevent any conditions in their favour hereafter by tbe Spanish gar- 
rison in the citadel of Messina, he proposed to set up a good battery, 
and destroy these ships in harbour as they lay ; which, notwithstand> 
ing all representations and protests, he succeeded in effecting ; and 
the mnch-disf>uted ships were all sunk and destroyed, thus com- 
pleting the ruin of the great fleet of Spain. 

Five days after the surrender of the city, the fort of Castellaszo, 
and the old Norman castle of Matngriffone, were reduced by the 
Imperialists, aided by British sailors and grenadiers ; but the strong 
citadel was exceedingly well provided, and everything seemed to 
promise a long siege. On the 13 Ji of August the messenger returned 
with the account that the Emperor approved of the scheme pro- 
posed by the English admiral, to whom his Majesty wrote a very 
gracious letter, intimating that he had issued orders to the governor 
of Milau to despatch the troops, designed for Sardinia, to Fado, in 
order to be transported into Italy. Byng determined to run over 
himself to the continent, to inquire about these troops. After extra- 
ordinary exertions, he got together a number of transports, and with 
these he sailed down to Vado, which was near Genoa. Here, how- 
ever, he was doomed to a seiies of disappointments. The Savoyard 
troops had not even commenced their march to the coast, and their 
general, Count dc Bunneval, evinced the greatest jealousy at being 
employed under l>e Mercy; chagiined to seethe troops, destined 
for SaiHlinia, under his command, diverted to another expedition, in 
which he could not enjoy an independent action. With infinite 
trouble Byng got two vessels sent away, under the convoy of his 
ships, with some artillery and ammunition for Messina. Some 
Germans had arrived, and the rest were on their way from Milan, 
but he saw no signs of transports being victualled, or fitted up for 
the reception of the troops, when they should all have arrived ; so 
that at Inst the English admiral declared he would sail away for 
Messina, where his presence was wanted, and leave the army to 
follow as it could. This threat had some effect, and on the 27th of 
September about 6000 men were shipped off for Sicily, with such 
provisions as could be got together. On the 8th of October the 
admiral, witli his convoy, arrived before Messinii. The sight of his 
ships so elevated the spirits of the besieging army, that they 
attacked and carried a ravelin on the spur of the moment, and Byng 
landed his troops while this was going on. The siege of the citadel 
was now carried forward with increased vigour, and on the 1 7th an 
assault was made on the breach ; but after two hours’ en^gement 
the besiegers were repulsed, with the loss of 120 men killed, and 
617 wounded. Next day, however, the governor beat a parley, and 
burreiidered upon articles. On tlie 2iBt the brave Stwuish garriauu 
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marched out through the breach, and were transported by aea, 
under an English convoy, to Augusta. Thus ended the siege of 
Messina, which lasted three months, and occasioned the besiegers 
tremendous loss in killed and wounded. In the midst of the siege, 
and nearly a month before it concluded, Byng had got over all the 
troops irom Genoa, who thus arrived in time to share in the glory. 

Whilst the siege of the citadel whh depending, the Manjuis dc 
Lede decamped from Franca Villa, and iortified his army in a strong 
and advantageous position, at Castel Giovanni, to secure the maga- 
zines he had formed there ; he now' quitted that post, fixed his 
head-quarters at Castel Vetrano, and threw up lines, running from 
Alcamo to Salama, with a view' of shutting up tlie Imperialists in the 
north-western quarter of the island, and of pi eventing then* approach 
to the ciiiiital ; and at first he was strong enough to hold these lines, 
and to lay waste the country about Marsala, Mazzara, and Trapani. 
The Imiierialists were at their wits* end to know how to act in this 
emergency, and in their diliiculty hud recourse to the admiral, who 
proposed to convey their whole army by sea round to Trapani, 
where they disembarked on the 29th of January. As soon, thei*e- 
fore, as Do Mercy had got together all his force, the Spaniards were 
obliged to give ground, and Lede was reduced to inactivity. De 
Mercy then made a movement to threaten Palermo, and Lede re- 
moved to the opposite extreme of his linos, m order to be nearer the 
capital, and immediately set to work to fortity himself with strong 
iutrenclimeiits and redoubts, and with heavy batteries of cannon. 

10. Thk Spaniaris propose to quit Sicily. 

But the war had gradually assumed a size which greatly aggra- 
vated the Spanish difficulties, especially in regard to supplies. The 
peasantry had now joined the stronger party, and turned against 
them. The rabble in Palermo were fierce and insolent. The English 
cruisers cut off all assist.'ince from Spain, so that the Spanish com- 
mander renounced the idea of any longer maintaining liimself, and 
made overtures to De Mercy and B^ng for evacuating Sicily, upon 
condition of a free passage for his army back to Barcelona, or some 
other Spanish iiort in the MediteiTaiieau. 

This proposal was not disagreeable to the Austrians, who would 
thus obtain their object— the possession of the island — witjiout fur- 
ther trouble, but B^ ng jirotested against it, and declared that not a 
man of the Spanish army should quit the island ; because, to allow 
the Spanish army to go as proposed, would be to furnish Spain with 
her very best troops, with which she might attack other countries, 
and even England ; but he did nut object to De Mercy proposing to 
the Marquis de Lede to surrender Palermo, and the sea-board of the 
island, and to retire to his ftirtified camp in the interior, at Castel 
Giovanni. The Marquis consented to surrender Palermo, in con- 
sideration of a suspension of arms for three mouths ; hut while the 
negotiation was pemling, events were in progress in Spain, which 
promised to bring tlie war to a couclusiun. The Imperialists, how- 
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ever, in the interval, might have taken Palermo if they had been 
mure active and daring. 

II. Conclusion of the War with Spain. 

The Duke of Berwick took Urgcl on the 1 2th of October, but 
was obliged to raise the siege of Rosas on the 27di of November, 
on account of the weather, and put his troops in winter-quarters. 
The war hud, however, convinced i*hiitp that the French were in 
earnest in it, and resolved to act in concert with their allies. 

The presence of a French army in Spain, the capture of the 
citadel of Mes ina, the occupation of Trapani, the fears entertained 
lor Palermo, and every tiding that arrived on inilitai*y affairs 
from Sicily, exasperated the Spanish nation against their rulei's ; 
and Spain being oppressed and utterly exhausted, Philip saw the 
necessity of a general pacification. Ue now perceived that Cardinal 
Alberoni’s anibitirtus project'^ had made him porsoiialI> offensive to 
the Emperor, the King of England, aud the Regtiit of France, who 
had ail declai'ed they would hearken to no proposiii, while he should 
continue in ofliee. The Spanish Monni'ch, therefore, by a royal 
decree, dismissed him from all his einployments, and coiiimaiided 
him to leave the kingdom hi three weeks ; in the'sec|uel, Philip cuii- 
aeiued to accede to the quadru{>le alliance. He therefore solemnly 
renewed his renuncialiun of iho French crown, and promised to 
evacuate both Sardinia and Sicily within two muiitlis. 


1720. 

1 . THE WAR CONTINUES IN SICILY. — 2 . THE FIGHTING AT PALERMO 
STOPPED DY THE NEWS OF PLACi: — 3 . THE SPANISH KING AT WAR 
WITH THE MOORS IN Ah RICA, — 4 . WAR IN SCANDINAVIA, 

1. T-he War continues in Sicily. 

The Count dc Mercy and Sir George Byng were duly informed of 
the King of Spain’s accession to the quadru}>le alliance, and sent a 
trumpet to the Marquis de Lede, who still remained in a hostile 
attitude at Alcamo. Lede consented to treat for a cessation of 
hostilities by sea and land, until ^hey should receive further orders 
from their pespccti\ e courts. De Mercy and Byng demanded as a 
preliminary, that the city and castles of Palermo should be sur- 
rendered, whilst Lede urged that each party should remain on the 
ground they now occupied, without either of them gij^ing up any 
thing, till further ordcins from their courts. The British admiral 
and the Austrian general suspected some chicanery in this proposal, 
remembering, that but a few weeks before the Spaniards had offered 
to leave the whole island on condition of being sent back to Spain— 
besides which, the two forces were not at the moment equally situated 
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to abide the issue. The nien-of-war and transports were lying at 
Trapani^ an unsafe roadstead, where they suffered consideitible 
damage, and the Imperialists were limited to one comer of the 
island ; on tlie other hand, the Spaniards had possession of con- 
siderable com dep6ts, and might have taken liberty to 'plunder and 
rifle a country they were ao(tn to quit, if, indeed, they had any 
sincere intention ot evacuating the island, of which their scrupling 
to surrender Palermo made it a question. The three chiefs accord- 
ingly agived to have a uonlerciice,aud on the 2iid of April they met 
at a spot agreed on between the two armies. De Mercy and Byng 
offered transports, provisions, and a conv>)y, but Lede maintained 
his point, declaring again, that without iurtlier ordei's from Madrid 
he would give up nothing, and so the conference broke off. 

2. The Fighting at Paleumo btoppkd nr the News of Peace. 

Immediately after the conference, Byng returned to his fleet at 
Trapani, and De Mercy marched, on the Uih of April, towards Alcamo, 
with the resolution of attacking the Spaniards ; but Lede had retreated 
the night before, leaving his sick behind him, and scarcely resting till 
ho roHched the heights ot Monreale, near Palermo. De Mercy instantly 
detenniued to invest that city. On tlie 18th of April both fleet and 
army were jn motion tor this object, and he got as far as Sala di 
Purteuioo, near the foot of the Moureale heights, where he lound 
I list Lede had fortified the passes that led through the hills into the 
narrow hut beautitul plain of Palermo. De Mercy therefore divided 
tile Imperialists iuto two bodies, senditig one round to the sea-side 
witii orders to force the pass of Ferro di Cavailo, and enter that way 
into the plain ; wliile he himself, with the rest of his army, ascended 
tile dittiuuh iiiouiituins about Caiiui,iii order to get down that way 
into the same plain, judging that if Lede moved from Moureale to 
defend tlie pass, he might get between him and Palermo, or, at least, 
have the advantage of falling upon his rear. With infinito toil and 
diflieulty De Mercy gained the crest of the mountain at Carini, 
where he saw the much- coveted plain and city lying, as it were, at 
liih feet ; but he also discovered the whole Spanish army, which had 
will clod round from Moureale, and encaiiiped oh the edge of the 
plain, occupying all the passes, a.id erecting breastworks and bat- 
teries to stop Ins progress. De Mercy instantly recalled the principal 
part of the division which he bad sent to the sea-shore, leaving only 
a detachment to convey the artillery and baggage through Ferro di 
Cavallo, w hich pass the Spaniards had found it necessary to abandon. 
Dll the 2l8t the Imperialists began to descend from Carini, a most 
difficuk and fatiguing march, by rugged paths and dry watercourses, 
but they got down before night, and drove in all the Spanish outposts. 
Ill the meanwhile Byng hud come to anchor off Muudello, at the 
head uf the Bay of Palermo, and had taken possession of the town 
and landing-place thci’e. He had also landed some of his men, who 
established a communication between the shipping and De Mercy's 
camp. Lede now withdrew under the walls ol the city, ranging his 
troops across tlie plain, with their left on Monte Caputo, and their 
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right on the sea near the Mnlehead. The Spaniiirds were tlius 
covered by the fire of the works, and had strong intreiichmeats in 
their front lined with forty pieces of artillery. Du Mercy encamped 
ill the same plain, in their front, and within a mile and a luilf distance 
from them, with his I’^ht leaning on the mountain from which he 
had descended, and hia left extending to Monte Pellegrino, near the 
sea-side. De Mercy then prepared to bring on a general engage- 
ment, in front of Palermo, as soon as possible, lie detached Uai' n 
N^perg, on the 26th, to dislodge the enemy from some posts they hud 
fortified near the Molehead,on the sea-side, while Baron de Witgennii 
with six companies made an attempt on Monte Pellegrino. Byiig 
co-operated most vigorously by detaching three ships to caiinouaih' 
the posts on the side of the sea, where the Spaniards were soon driven 
from their guns. Several sanguinary attacks were subsequently 
made upon the Spanish lines, and on the 2nd of May, wlule the 
enemy’s guards were taking their siesta, the Germans surprised a 
redoubt, entered it without firing a shot, and pushed the Spaniards 
out at the point of the bajoiiet. This redoubt, though so badly 
guarded, commanded the whole of the Spanish line ; and Lede being 
at table when he received the news of its capture, rose and ordered 
the army to be immediately drawn out, that he might retake it at 
any cost. De Mercy, on the other hand, was resolved to defend it. 
and both armies were in motion, and just on the* point of engaging, 
when, fortunately for humanity, a little felucca shut into the bay and 
landed a courier from Spain, with positive orders to Lede to agree 
about the evacuation of Sicily and the transportati«>n of the army 
back to Spain. The Marquis immediately drew off liis army, ami 
sent flags of truce to the Austrian general and the Bntihli admiral. 
The next morning Byng repaired to the imperialist camp, where a 
convention was drawn up and signed for the immediate dep irture of 
tlie Spaniards. The Germans were put in possession of Palermo, 
and the Spanish army inaivhed to Temini, whence the first em- 
barkation of 12,000 foot and 600 horse sailed on the 20tli of June. 

The admiral continued in the Mediterranean until ho had seen the 
Islands of Sicily and Sardinia cleared of the Spaniards. Four bat- 
talions of Piedmontese troops were transported from Palermo to 
Sardinia, and took possession of Cagliari in the name of their master, 
the Duke of Savoy, who was forthwith declared King of Sardinia. 

3. The Spanish King at War with the Moors in Africa. 

Delivered by this arrangement from his more immediate embar- 
rassments in Europe, Philip, King of Spain, to flatter his people, 
directed his attention to Barbaiy. Ceuta, one of the keys of the 
Mediterranean, had witlistood desultory but continued attacks from 
the Moors, during a blockade of twenty-six^ years. These infidels, 
having recently obtained the assistance of European engineers, had 
made their approaches with such skill and regularity, that in a few 
weeks they produced more effect than all the preceding attacks. To 
save BO valuable a possession, and extend the Spanish empire in 
Africa, Philip augmented the forces now returned to him from 
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Sicily, iuid, having caught some portion of the fire and energy which 
"*6paia had derived from the vigoiMus hand of Albcroui, gave such 
activity to Iris preparations, as to revive the alarms of the European 
powers, lest he meditated some design against their peace. -Towards 
the end of autumn the powerful arinanient, consisting of 16,000 
veteran troops, under the couimaiid of the Mar<|uis du Lede, sailed 
from Cadiz. They landed on the Morocco coast on the 15th of 
November, marched against tho infidels, iorced their intrenched 
camp, took thirty-tliree pieces of artilh^y, and drove them towards 
Totuan and Aleiers. He repulsed them again, in two separate 
attacks, on the 0th and 2 1st of December, and advanced against 
Tetuaii, with the intention of extending the Spanish dominion along 
the coast. Pliilip gratefully prcHcnted the three standards taken 
irum the infidels to our Lady of Atocha, and one other was sent, 
with dutiful hoiiiuge, from the most Catholic King to the Pope. Tlic 
Marquis do Lede closed liis operations with repairing the works, and 
reinforcing the g<arrisou of Ceuta, when Philip, satisfied with their 
successes, recalled his victorious troops back to Spain. In retaliation 
for this attack, the Moors prapared to pimr their predatory hordes 
on the coast of Andalusia, but the armament being dis[>orse(l by a 
storm, Sjiaiii was happily delivered from the scourge of a new 
Moorish invasion. 

4. W4U IV Scandinavia. 

The Swedes, at the instance of their Queen, had elected the Prince 
of Hesse, her consort, to be their Sovereign. This was to the ex- 
clusion of the young Duke of Holstein, her nephew. The Czar 
detormined to espouse the hereditary right, and pre|)ared for war 
with more than liis usual vigour. Sir Jolin Norris was in con- 
sequence again despatched to the Baltic. Having huiswcd his flag 
on board the ** Sandwich,” 60, and having under him twenty shqis of 
the line and four frigates, besides bomb-ketches and fire-Rliips. lie 
sailed from Spithead on the lOlli of April. Having arrived m th ‘ 
Baltic in the begiiiuiug ot May, he was there joined by a squadrgii i 
Swedish ships, under the coinniuud of Admiral Waclinieister. The 
operations of the combined fleet were not, however, more fertile than 
those of the ]>recediiig jear, in any belligerent ^iitiuqirise ; but Sir 
John followed up the representations he had made to the court of 
Denmark the prevhms year, and now effected a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Danish and Swedish crowns, after wliicli ho returned 
home iu the month of November. 
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]. PEACE SIGNED WITH SPAIN.<-2. PEACE BETWEEN THBiSCANDINAVI AN 
POWRItS. — 3. PUOMOTION AND MILITARY CHARACTER UF DYNO, LORD 
TORBINOTON. — 4. DEATH AND MILITARY CIlARArTER OF JOHN, DUKE 
OF MARLBOROUGH.— 5. MILITARY CHARACTER OF IHE FRENCH MAR- 
SHALS DE BOUFLKRS AND DP VILlEROY. — 6. DEATH AND MILITARY 
CHARACTER OF GENERAL LORD STANHOPE. 

1. PfaCE signed WITH SpAlN. 

The treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain was not 
signed till the 13th of June this year, at Madrid. The principal 
source of this delay arose from an iiiterminahle discussion relative to 
the restoration of Gibraltar. Philip, jealous of his nation’s honour, 
could not listen with patience to the establishment of a foreign 
dominion within his own shores, and he avowed his anxiety to 
eradicate what he called *Hlic thorn in his foot.” The British 
Government had acquiesced in his desire so far as to propose the 
restitution of this conquest to Parliament. The ferment which such 
a proposal produced may he well imagined — that it should be ceded 
at the close of an eiiiiiKHitly successful war, roused the national in* 
dignation. George 1., novertlieless, went so far as to write to King 
Philip, to express his own readiness to satisfy him with regard to 
his demand, relative to the restitution of Gibraltar, promising to 
make use of the first opportunity to regulate the matter with the con- 
sent of Parlinnient.” Philip mistaking, or affecting to mistake, this 
offer as unconditional, accepted it, and demurred to any peace without 
it ; but at length he acceded to the treaty. 

‘ 2. Peace between the Scandinavian Powers. 

The Czar still refusing to consent to the peace of northern Europe, 
it was once more judged necessary to equip a fleet, under tlie com- 
mand of Sir John Norrii; for the Baltic. Its force was nearly the 
same as it had been in the preceding year, consisting of twenty-one 
ships of the line with seven smaller vessels. Sir John sailed from 
the Nore on the 13th of April, and was again joined by the Swedish 
squadron. Peter, now finding it vain to persist any longer in liis 
insane ambition, which the confederate crowns of Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Denmark were determined to restrain, at last con- 
sented to listen to reason and cutiT into negotiations ; in conse- 
quence of wiiich a peace was signed between Sweden and Russia 
at Nystad on tlie 3 1st of August. Thus the friendly union of 
France and England gave a peace to Europe which lasted twelve 
years. 

3. Promotion and Military Cparacter of Byng, Lord 
Toerington. 

On the 9th of September, 1721, Byng was advanced to the peerage 
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AH Viscount Torriiil'toii, but died before another war required his 
AiTvieef*. 

This officer went to sea as a volunteer in 1678* being then fifteen 
years old, having procured for this purpose a King’s letter through 
the recommendation of James, Duke of York, — a mode of entermg 
the service long since disused, entitling the person who possessed it 
to a rank equal to that of a midshipman at the present day. This 
class «»f young officers were then called King’s letter-boys. In 1681 
he quitted the service for a time, and at the instance of General 
Kirk, at that time governor of Tangier, served as a cadet in the 
grenadiers belonging to that garrison, and soon afterwards became 
ensign and subsequently lieutenant of infantry. It was when he was 
serving in this capacity, in 1683, that Admiral Lord Dartmouth ar- 
rived at Tangier with a fleet, and a patent of governor and com* 
man der-in -chief of the forces there, with orders to destroy the 
defences of tlie place and bring away the garrison ; young Byng had 
thus an early opportunity of witnessing an exceedingly d^elicate and 
difficult duty performed with admirable success. The difficulty was 
to execute, with secunty to the troops, the destruction of all those 
military defences, which enabled a handful of men to resist the re- 
iterated attacks of such hosts of enemies as the Moors ; and after 
they had demolished their protection, to provide for the security and 
retreat of the force employed, before an exasperated and merciless 
enemy. This Lord Dartmouth cfiected with great success, and pro- 
bably discovered in the businesB the merits of the young lieutenant 
of infantry, since he thenceforward took him under his protection, 
appointing him naval lieutenant to the Oxford,” though he also re- 
tained his inilitaiy coinniissiuii for many years afterwards. Through 
Lord Dartmouth's influence, and after much evidence of gallantry 
and good conduct, Byng was given the command of a ship, and 
served in the battle off Beacliy Head as one of the seconds of Sir 
George Rooke. He was present at the battle of La Hogue, in the 
blue squadron under Sir John Ashby, lie served as rear-admiral 
under Sir Cloudesly Shovel in the Mediterranean in 1702 ; and had 
a principal hand in the attack and capture of Gibraltar in 1704, and 
in the battle of Malaga, which followed it ; for which services he 
was knighted. In the following year he receive'd the command 
of the Channel fleet, in which he gained great applause, since 
he not only kept it clear from the enemy’s cruisers, but completely 
shut up the French squadron in Brest harbour. The next year 
he received the command in the Mediterranean, and had a con- 
spicuous share in the principal operations of that year, particularly 
in the preservation of Barcelona and the reduction of Alicant and 
Carthagena. In 1707-8 he was appointed admiral of the blue, and 
sent to command the fleet destined to oppose the French armament 
at Dunkirk, under Count de Forbin, which was preparing to invade 
Scotland. He had on this occasion the good fortune to get a view of 
the enemy’s force, by a fearless reconnoissance of the French fleet in 
tlieir very harbour, which was of great consequence to his further 
proceedings. He comipanded indeed a fleet of forty ^ips of the line. 
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but though he did every thing a most hearty zeal could suggest to 
meet and destroy the enemy’s fleet, they got to sea and returned back 
to port again without an action. The House of Commons animadverted 
on this result, but the blame was removed from Byng’s shoulders 
and laid upon the Admiralty. In the following year he again had 
the command on the coast of Scotland, and acted with so much 
diligence and activity in cutting off all communications between the 
coast and the Pretender, that he gained great credit, and the King 
created him a baronet. In the year following he was sent to the 
Baltic with a strong squadron, to restrain some machinations of 
that restless spirit, Charles XXL In 1718 he was sent to the Medi> 
terriinean command, in consequence of the vast naval preparations 
of the court of Spain. When the ministers consulted King George 
on the instructions the Admiral was to receive for this service, his 
Majesty said, He could send him none, for he knew quite well 
how to act without any,” and indeed he acted in all the different 
and difficult negotiations with the Emperor and the King of Sar- 
dinia, with a judgment, activity, and address, that made him the 
soul of the whole war. He contrived to act with the greatest 
harmony with all the Imperial viceroys and generals, as well as with 
the Italian ministers, showing all that discretion, the wanUof which 
has proved the ruin of many important expeditions. He was inca- 
pable of performing any duty in a cold and negligent manner, and 
devoted his whole time and application to any duty, not allowing 
fatigue or indisposition of body to drive him from it. Accordingly, 
he was never unfortunate in any undertaking, nor did he miscarry 
in any service entrusted to his direction ; for what is usually called 
ill luck on these occasions is more frequently the effect of negligence, 
defective zeal, or imprudence, lie left nothing to fortune that could 
be accomplished by foresight and application. His firmness and plain 
dealing contributed much to the despatch and success of his transac- 
ti<jii8. From the confidence reposed in him alike by Germans, Savoy- 
ards. and Spaniards, he waa the common umpire to settle their dis- 
putes in all difficult cases, and he ever strove to reconcile the violence 
of war with strict rules of honour and justice, so that he left behind 
him every where the character of a great commander, an able poli- 
tician, and an honest man. Lord Turrington’s patent of peerage, 
which is dated September the 9th, 1721, contains such an eloquent 
exposition of the reasons of State that shonld govern such promotions, 
that it deserves the notice of uaval and military readers. *‘A8 the 
grandeur and stability of the British empire depend chiefly upon 
knowledge and experience in maritime aflairs, we esteem those worthy 
of the highest honour, who, acting under our influence, exert them- 
selves ill maintaining our dominion over the sea. It is for this 
reason that we have detennined to advance to the dignity of tlic 
peerage, Ac. &c. “ In the late vigorous wars, which raged so many 
years in Europe, wars fruitful of naval combats and expeditions, 
there was scarce any action of consequence where he did nut bear a 
principal part ; nor were any dangers or difficulties so great, but he 
surmounted them by his exquisite conduct, and a good fortune that 
VoL. I. N 
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never failed him. Lately, when new contentions were springing up ' 
in Italy, and the discord of Princes was on the point of embroiling 
Europe again in war, he did, with singular felicity and conduct, 
interpose with our squadrons, crushing at a blow the laboured efforts 
of Spain to set up a power at sea: and he advanced the reputation of 
our arms in tho Mediterranean to such a pitch, that our flag gave 
law to the contending ])arties, and enabled us to resettle the tran- 
quillity that had been disturbed. It is just, therefore, that we should 
distinguish with higher titles a subject who has so eminently served 
us and his country, both as a monument of hip own merit, and to 
influence others into a love and pursuit of virtue. Know ye there- 
fore,” dec. &c. In 1725, on the revival of tho Order of the Bath, he 
was installed one of the original knight companions, and continued to 
the end of his life, in 1732, to possess in the' highest degree the 
favour and pci'sonal attachment of his Sovereign. 

4. Death and Military Character of JouN,DuKfi of Marlborough. 

On the IGthof June this year died the great Marlborough, having 
lived fur the last six years of his life in a state little removed from 
dotage, llis funeral was splendid and almost regal. It was fol- 
lowed by tho King and Prince of Wales, and a vast proces>sinD«of 
the nobility and military, when the remains of the great hero were 
oari'ied to Westminster Abbey, ^nd there deposited at the cast end 
of the tomb of King Henry VII. 

John Churchill was the eldest son of Sir Winston Churchill, and 
was bom at Ash, in Devonshire, on the 24th of June, 16*50. After 
having been for a short time at St. PauPs school, he was made page 
to James, Duke of York, and became an ensign in the Guards at 
sixteen years of age. lie first saw service at Taiigicrs. In 1672 
he attended the Duke of Monmouth, wlio commanded a body of 
auxiliaries in the French service, whtm he distinguished himself at 
the siege of Nimegiicii, so as to have been especially noticed by the 
great TurOnne. In 1673 ho was at the siege of Maestricht, where he 
mined great applause from iiouis XIV. Pie was all along much 
favoured by James, who created him Baron Churchill, and made 
him brigadier-general ; and his. first service in that capacity was to 
quell the rebellion of his old friend the Duke of Monmouth, in which 
he was successful. His next service was against' his royal patron, 
which mainly contributed to drive him from his throne. His subse- 
quent brilliant career w'o have already briefly described. 

It is more common to see the Duke of Marlborough compared with 
the wan*iors of our time, as a great military commander, than tested 
by the standard of his own. And yet whilst comparisons are always 
odious,” they ate at the same time unjust, because no two men have 
precisely the same qualities or the same oppoi*tunities for exhibiting 
them ; and, therefore, their chai*acters must ever stand upon difl'erent 
foundations, and be built up with a totally different superstructure. 
Some qualities are probably held in common by all great military 
commanders. One of these is the habit of well judging of ground, or 
what is called coif// d'oM; this was a remarkable characteristic of ike 
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Duke of Marlborough, and ia a faculty almost easential to a great 
general, lie no where evinced it bo remarkably as at the battle 
of llamillies, where, at a glance, he discovered that Marshal Villeroy 
had BO placed his left wing that he could not act offensively against 
him : Marlborough was thus enabled to employ all his forces against 
the Frencli right and to crush it hopelessly. A leading feature of 
his character wa4 his unrivalled self-possession. No other man could 
have tolerated the necessity of carrying on war with Dutch field- 
(le])utie8 at his side, who could never assist, but were always at hand 
to mar and cross his plans. This virtue was so conspicuous in him 
that it is cited by Adam Smith as almost peculiar to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and such as scarcely any other general can boast of. 
It was wonderlully conspicuous at the battle of Malplaquet, where 
the carnage was so sad on either wing, that the strongest represen- 
tations were made to him for assistance, yet he ke]>t his best troops 
unein])loycd, till his opponent had done that which he was sure he 
would be compelled to do— namely, draw his reinforcements away 
from the centre and weaken it. The moment Vi liars did this the 
Duke lanced forward his infantry upon their iutrenchments, and 
having taken possession of them, he poured such a torrent of cavalry 
through them into the very centre of the enemy’s line as swept him 
from the held defeated and divided, lie posseshcd great endurance 
of fatigue and hardship, a quality indispensable to military success. 
Ho had also the art to attach his troops to him by a certain fami- 
liarity, which induced thorn to call him **Corpr»r:il John and by 
Ihe great attention he always paid to their well-being, and his 
remarkable humanity towards the sick and wounded — but most par- 
ticularly by that which recommends all leaders in war, his constant 
.and never-failing success and victory. He had an address and 
irresistible niamicr of pleasing, which is remarked by all his contem- 
poraries, and Lord Chesterfield ascribes the better half of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s greatness to the possessioTi of these graces. It 
was by his engaging manner that he was enabled during all the war 
to cuiinect the various and jarring powers of the great allianco. The 
Duke’s knowledge of character was also one of his distinguishing 
features. It is almost impossible for any reader of the history of 
his wars not to feel astonished that Prince Eugene should be so 
constantly associated with him in the command of armies, and that it 
was only when so united this Prince was uniformly successful. The 
fact was that Marlborough made it his task, and took extreme care, 
to ascribe the greater part of the credit of his operations to the 
advice of Prince Eugene, whose vanity was so much flattered by this 
seeming deference, that the Duke was able on all occasions to govern 
him. Ill his interview with the Swedish Monarch, he understood at 
once that the allies need have no misgiving in the progress of the 
war from that King, since Charts neither had, nor could have any 
engagements 'with Prance, being wholly engaged and occupied'with a 

1 All armies give a soubriquet to a popular general. Frederick the 
Great was always “Fritz;” Napoleon, ** Lo petit Caporal Wellington, 
“ The Beau.’’ 
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feeling of resentment against the King of Poland* His judgment of 
the French Marshal Villeroy, iwhen the Duke made his celebrated 
march into Germany, is another instance of it. " It will lie a long 
time^** he said, " before he will find out what I am about, and when he 
does find it out he won’t know what to do.” All great commanders 
appear to have one or two simple rules which guide their ordinary 
conduct. Marlborough had a manifest one — to be always the attacking 
party. There is no one instance in his wliole career where he suffered 
tiimself to be forced to act upon the defensive in any great action. 
Another of his rules appears to have been, never to have his enemy 
at a distance from him ; he, thei*efore, made it a point to advance as 
near to his opponents as possible, that he might ascertain all they 
were doing. He also knew that a divided command in an enemy 
always offered him an advantage, especially when occupied in large 
and complicated operations. These rules or principles he exempli- 
fied throughout his campaigns. The last mentioned w'as most re- 
markably manifest at llhniheim, where the armies of Marsin and 
Tallard were only just united, and wore taking up their encampment 
when he attacked them ; and at Oudenardc, wdiere th*^ Duke of 
Burgundy and Vendoine were passing a deep and considerable river, 
and he made a forced march in order to avail himself of this certain 
weakness. 

There have been many great generals since Marlborough’s time 
in the eighteenth century, and some (may be) greater still in the 
nineteenth, but 1 am induced, ueverlhelcss, to subscribe to the 
character given of Marlborough by his great contemporary and 
political opponent, Lord Boliiigbroke, ** That Marlborough was the 
greatest general that our country or any other has ever produced.” 
Marlborough’s thorough knowledge of his art is exemplified in 
tlio whole of his military career. He showed himself a first 
workman at it, and (so to speak) finished off his work with a 
neatness and precision never seen in any other general’s campaigns 
— he bungled nothing, he never attempted what he could not 
perform, and he always performed all tliat he attempted. The two 
most fitting examples of this quality are his first aud last campaigns 
in the Netherlands. In 1702 he found the enemy insulting the allied 
anny at tho gates of Nimeguen, and drove them back to seek shelter 
behind their own lines ; and in 1711, though his forco was weakened 
at a moment when he might otherwise have invaded France, yet, 
when the vain-glorious Yillars loudly proclaimed that he had brought 
the Duke to his n« j>lvs uftra, Marlborough, by a few skilful and not 
very complicated movements, drew his enemy out of his strong 
ground, and not only occupied it, but laid siege to and captured the 
town of Bouchaiu, from which these famous lines were named, in the 
face of the French army and in their despite. It would be difficult 
to find any commander in any age or country to whom he can be 
thought inferior ; he rather seems to have united the merits of them 
all. ** He had tho prsnse of Hannibal to command an army of many 
nations. He had the praise of Ceesar to lose no battle, nor fail in any 
siege. He was no desperate kiiigiit-errant like Charles XIX. or 
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Peterborough. The great praise of Marlborough is, that his glory 
was reached step by step, by no sudden indulgence of fortune, by no 
single effort of military skill and valour. The careers of other 
generals have been ever marked by varieties of chance, by change of 
light and shade, by sncceas and defeat. But this great man was 
always right. Enterprise succeeded after enterprise, campaign after 
cam paipi, still tlio result was always the same — progressive fame, 
increasing victories, endless triumphs^.'* 

6. Military Character of the French Marshals oe Bouflebs 

AND DB VlLLbKOY. 

Marshal Bouflers was bom in 1644, and learned his earliest 
lessons in war under the celebrated Turenne. lie was already 
Marshal of France in 1694. The great glory of his military career 
was his defence of Lille in I708. When Pritiee Eugene and the 
Prince of Orange visited him in his quarters after his celebrated 
defence, the former said to him,** M. le Mar6chal, I am proud of 
taking tlie plafie, but I should liave been prouder to have defended it 
like you.’* The opposing genenils supped together on this occasion 
upon ** un roti de chair du clieval, coinme un souper de citadelle 
affam^e.” When France vias menaced by such dangers as made 
Louis XIV. tremble on his throne, Marshal BoufierM, though at the 
age of sixty-eight, was induc(‘d to think of being useful again, and he 
desired permission to go ns an assistant to Marshal Villars, an officer 
junior to himself. By him the chief command was immediati'iy 
offered with proper courtesy to the cider commander. ** No,” said 
Bouflers, ** I come merely to help you with my advice and ex- 
perience.” He however carried tlie French army out of the bloody 
field of Malplaquct with great judgment and success, but when after- 
wards he saw Villars (who had been wounded in that battle, but 
had nevertheless lost it) received with honours not at all shared by 
himself, he was tompted to demand of the King, as a present re- 
compense, the sword of Constable of Franco. This outrageous pre- 
tension lost him the favour of Louis in his last years. He was a 
man of admirable military qualities, especially of great activity and 
vigilance ; he evidenced these to such a degi-ee at the siege of Lille, 
that he is said not to have gone to bed above three times, ** depuis 
I’ouverture de la tranclnfe jusqu’ k la chamade.” Of wonderful 
coolness, nothing hurried him, not even the most anxious matters. 
He foresaw every thing, and forgot nothing. His Hti*ong sense of 
justice and delicacy, in giving and receiving counsel, was very much 
distinguished. He was so careful of )iis troops that he took the 
greatest care during the siege, which lasted sixty days, to make the 
food and ammunition of the garrison last the full time, by his own 
personal exertions to economize them, whilst he attended himself to 
see the food of the soldiers, and to watch the sick and wounded in 
hospital. It was said of him, ** 11 se fatiguait pour tous,** — his great 
object being to take care that nothing was wasted or insufficient, and 
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to dlow an example that might animate others. He died at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1711 . **10 him/’ said Madame de Maiutenon, *<the 
heart died last.” 

Marshal Duke de ViLLERor. 

The Marshal Duke de Villeroy was one of the grandest of men, 
with a figure for a king of the stage, and with a most agreeable 
countenance, magnificent in everything*, and of excellent inaniicrs, 
but boastful and vain-glorious to excess. 11 c was of rude health, 
strong, and muscular, and **il <faisait do sun corps tout ce qu’il 
voulait.” He could be on horseback for fifteen or sixteen hours at 
a time without fatigue. The 8 <in of the King’s governor, he was the 
companion and faiuiliai* of Louis from his yoiitli, and very much be- 
loved by him. As a military leader he was the very wornt of his 
age ; presumptuous, inca]iablo of advice, and even of seeing his way 
“ par do-la I’dcorce.” The King, who was very mueh set against 
Catinat, (a modest man, without friends in the Camarilla,) sent 
Villeroy into Italy to supersede him, and to repair the emiheciuences 
of his own ill advice at Carpi, in I 70 I. He was at this time with the 
army on the Mqselle, whence the King recalled him, and, without a 
word to any <ine, desired him to come to Marly to rec<‘ivc his orders. 
When he presented himself at the King’s levee all the courtiers 
flocked to compliment him, except M. de Duras, the chief of the 
King’s family, who neither liked the Marshal nor esteemed him. 
** Monsieur le Marcchal,” said Duras, ^ tout le motidc vous fait dc 
compliment d’aller eii Italie, mais j’atUsids a votro retour a vous 
faire les miens.” He was, it will be remembered, taken prisoner 
soon after, at Cremona, llis after-conduct at Uaniillies lust him 
altogether the estimation of the King and his army, and he never 
served in the field again ; but Louis called him to his ministry, in 
W'hich he proved himself exceedingly capable, and he was made 
governor of the young King, Louis XV. lie died at Paris in 1730, 
at the age of eighty-seven. 

6. Death and Military Character of General Lord Stanhope. 

James, grandson of the first Earl of CliesteHield, entered the 
army in 1094, served in Flanders under King William, and was 
wounded at the siege of Namur. Appointed general in 1700, he 
captured Fort Mahon and reduced the Island of Majorca. In I 7 IO 
he gained the battles of Almenara and Saragossa ; but was sur- 
prised and forced to lay down his arms, with the army under his 
command, at Brihuega, in 1710 ; after which he was not again em- 
ployed in a military capacity, but rose to the highest distinction as a 
statesman, and came to his death whilst speaking in the House of 
Lords, in 1721. Although he had the misfortune to be twice a 
prisoner of war in five or six years, yet he was uiiquestionably a 
most active, iutelligent, and enterprising officer, and iiis career offers 
a beneficial example to militaiy men ; for whilst in a service in which 
the great genius aivl fire of Lord Peterborough had, after signal 
success, involved the court apd camp of King Charles in iiTccover- 
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able discord, General Stanhope brought a cooler judgment into the 
command of his contingent, and by ability, integrity, and disinte- 
restedness, obtained so full an extent of iiiHudice, as to draw from 
his Majesty, in a report to the Queen of England, *Mio;yv many 
proofs he had given on all occasions of great /.eal, attention, and 
most prudent conduct.” Officers are not alwa} s sensible how much 
more is requisite besides even genius and bravery in war, to make a 
useful commander. 


1725. 

1. REVIVAL OF THE ORDER OF lllE B^TH IN ENGLAND. — 2. DEATH 
AND MILITARY CHARACTER OF lllE CZAR PLlbR THE GREAT. — 
3. IRLAHES OF VIENNA AND HANOVER. 

I. Revival or the Ordi!.r of the Bath in England. 

Immediately after tlie King of Great Biitain had closed his session 
of Parliament in May, this year, and before ho set out for his 
German doiuiii ions, he revived the Order of the Bath as a distin- 
guished mark of military and civil merit. The nnuiber ot knights 
was then limited to thirty-eight, ineluding the Sovereign. As an 
officer’s distinction this honourable order has been kept wonderfully 
pure, and has imnibered amongst its associates the mosi renowned 
naval and military comniaiiderb of the century. It w'as cxlendod 
into three clasbes, as at this time, nftt*r the I’eninsular w.ar, by 
George IV., then Regent. It was, however, a vtry ancient inililary 
order, but antiquaries differ as to its origin. It is said that the 
ancient Franks, when they conferred kuiglithood, required bathing 
before the vigils were kept, whence the name of the order. The 
Kings of England created Knights of tlie Bath at thoir coronations, 
from the time oi Henry IV. to Charles 11. 

2. Death and Military Character of the Czar Peter the Great. 

On the 28th of January, 1725, the Czar Peter expired at his 
palace, in the arms of his Empress Catharine. No man in the 
whole round of history has more deservedly earneTt the upjncj^jfi 
than this wonderful man. Few will deny this who know 
in what real greatness consists. But his was not the mere greatness 
of miiitary or naval command, but rather the quality that could 
produce this greatness in others. Peter Alexievich of Russia, 
when he arrived at years of manhood, found himself Sovereign 
of a vast and numerous people, master of an endless territory, and 
absolute commander of the lives and fortunes of all his subjects ; yet, 
in the midst of this unbounded power and greatness, ho turned his 
thoughts upon himself and people witli shame aud sorrow. He had 
been ill brought up, not only through the general defects of a Russian 
education, but likewise through the arts oi the women who sur- 
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rounded him ; whi> tempted him with every thing that might stifle 
his natural desire of knowledge, deprave his mind, and enervate it 
with pleasures. Notwithstanding this, his inclination for military 
exercises discovered itself early ; and he formed a company of fifty 
men, clothed and exercised after the German manner, in which he 
entered himself into the lowest post, that of n drummer, to show 
thus early to his nobility, who were his companions, that merit, not 
birth, should be the title with him to military employment. The 
sight of a Dutch vessel that he met with on s laUe, belonging to one 
of his pleasure-houses, made such an impression on his mind, that 
he conceived the apparently impracticable design of forming a Russian 
navy. It is said that a young Genoese, named Le Fort, who had 
acquired a knoM ledge of the Riissian language, happening to be at 
Moscow with the Diiiish anihassador, in Ifldo, when the Czar was 
only nineteen years of age, ingratiated himself witli the Prince, and 
made him, by a slight knowledge he had obtained of the Russian 
language, compreht nd that there was a difTereiit manner of living 
and riMgning, from that which had existed in the Russian empire. 
The ardent desire that Peter ever after entertained to elevate the 
condition of his people is said to have been mainly owing to ibis cir- 
eunistancc. The young C'zar, interested by what he learned from 
Le Fort, divesting himself of the prejudices of his throne and his 
country, became sensible that neither himself nor his people w'eze 
^et to be reckoned among eivili/ed men, and from that time took the 
resolution to lea^e his dominions, and set out like another Prometheus 
to borrow celestial fire for the I'eaiiimation of his country. Sordid 
gnorance and a brute man tier of life this genet ous Prince beheld 
.iiid contemned by the light of his own genius, hut how to escaiio 
from these was necessarily the subject of iiineh reflection and great 
decision of character. In 1G98 l^c an embassy to Holland, and 
went inc(^nito in the retinue, in order to inform himself fully iutba. 
art of ship-building in that country ; leaving a diadem to learn the 
true way to glory and honour — a knowledge of the useful arts wherein 
to employ the muss of his pcophST Mechanical employments wero 
very justly the first objects of his favour and observation. lie 
Worked in the ship-yard of the village of Saardam as a private shTj)^ 
Wflght, earning wages like a common carpenter, and feeding like his 
fellow-labourers, under the name of Peter Mikhailoff. He also sent 
a number of y<iuiig Russiaiis to Venice, Leghorn, &c., to learn the 
art of ship building there. He did not, however, confine himself to 
the mechanical arts. He often went to Amsterdam to attend the 
anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ru^seb. He also studied^ 
natural philosophy, astronomy, and geography. In Januar^^lGflS,* 
he visited England, and worked under the name of Peter Trimmer- 
man, in the dockyard at Deptford. After his day’s work, he and liis 
companions wero wont to retire tu a public-house to smoke and drink 
beer and brandy ; this house still boars the sign of “ The Czar of 
Russia,” He soon, however, broke his incognito here, and being 
received with politic attention by William HI., took up his residence 
at Sir John Evelyn’s, at Say’s Court. Here he completed his know. 
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ledge and skill in the 'pi’actical part of naval architecture, and haa 
been often heard to say, that if he had never gone to Engla^ he had 
still remained very much behind in that art. At his departure the 
King made him a well-judged present of a fine yacht, completely 
equipped, in which he returned home. It would be endless to 
enumerate all the various establishments for which the Russians 
are obliged to Peter. He formed armies capable of contending with 
those of the most experienced nations. He fitted out fleets in all the 
four seas which border on his empire, lie caused many strong 
fortresses to be raised on the best principles of fcH*tification. He 
caused convenient harbours to bo defended and sounded. Ho wan 
generous in rewarding, impartial in punishing, faithful, laborious, 
and even humble in instructing, yet not free from a certain rough- 
ness of temper natural to his nation, and (the saddest part of his 
character) iroin habitual intompemnee. He did not actually become 
" great,” either as a general or an admiral, although he tried both 
the land and sea services, and personally gained victories on either 
element ; Ins greatuess in war was more owing t o the constancy 
with which he pursued the means of obtaining excellence in every 
department, than to the ability which ho showed in wielding it. 
Peter was tall in stature, and of a commanding but rude and 
ferocious countenance. His gestures were quick and impatient, his 
speech fluent and animated. He convei*8ed with men neither like a 
barbarian, who makes no distinction between them, nor like a popular 
Prince, who si'eks to please the world ; but as a person who aimed at 
instruction. His character shows this important trt^th,that in order 
to become ** grAit ” it is a more difficult tiling fop n mail. 
himself than to reform a kingdom, and to conquer his paaaUms 
to subdue the world. 

3. Treaties of Vienna and Hanover. 

The court of Philip V. of Spain was thrown into the most bitter 
animosity against France by the sudden and unexfiectcd arrival of 
the Infanta, who had been betrothed to Louis XV., but who was now 
sent back without apology or explanation. The imperious Queen was 
violent in her indignation against the Duke of Bourbon, the French 
prime iiiinister. ** That one-eyed scoundrel,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ has 
sent back my daughter because the King would not create the hus- 
band of his harlot a grandee of Spain.” Philip with more dignity 
declared to tho English minister that he was resolved to separate 
himself for ever from France, and desired to strengthen his amity 
with England ; but George 1. declined the overture, refusing to dis- 
solve his connexion with France. Philip was accordingly deeply 
incensed against England, and he turned at length to the Emperor 
Charles. And now *Jlf1" h^Rril with surprise that 
who ha d for so many years agitated Euri ye with their waygi i^nd_in- 
- trighes, had in a few conferences terminate Jail diflRwence8.anid cow* . 
dluileJ a 'treaty at Vienna, Ion the 30th of April, hy which the 
suSeession of Don Carlos t<r Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia waa 
recognized ; while, on the other hand, the King of Spain guaranteed 
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the arraiigemeut wliich tlie Emperor desired to make of his 
hereditary' dominions. This was the famous “ Pragmatic Sanction,” 
for Charles VI., having no sons to succeed him, desired that the 
succession should, in default of male issue, descend to his daughter. 
But a secret treaty was at the same time negotiated through the 
Baron de Ripperda (a Dutchman, who had abandoned the Protestant 
religion, and entered tlie service of Spain), by wliich engagements 
were entered into of an offensive chnracier, comprising the forcible 
recovery of Gibraltai*, and the restoration of the exiled family, should 
England refuse to comply with the demands (»f the Viemia allies. 

The nations of Europe had not as yet given in their consent to 
this favourite object of the Emperor, which was not as yet even con- 
firmed and ratified by the Imperial diet, but it became an object of 
some anxiety to France and England, who thought it prudent to 
renew their friendship by the treaty of Hanover, concluded on the 
3rd of September, to which Pi*ussia and Holland afterwards acceded. 
iTlie conditions of this treaty implied a nuitnal guarantee of the 
Iduniiuiuns possessed by the contracting parties, and their commercial 
^rights, more particularly as they were affected by the privileges 
coneeded by the treaty of Vienna to the Ostend Company, against 
wliich the British nation made loud complnhits ; and King George, 
justly alarmed at the secret proceedings at Madrid, resolved to take 
such precautions as were likely to defeat the pernicious designs of 
the new allies. An immediate declaration had been issued, on the 
16th of August, by France, announcing a resolution to concur in 
proper measures for maintaining the British nation in tho possession 
of Gibraltar ; and the King, having obtained the co-operation of his 
Parliament, hastened to Hanover, that he might more clearly under- 
stand the proceedings of the Empire of Genuany. 


1726. 

1. PRKPARATIONS FOB WAB. — 2. THREE BRITISH FLEETS ARE DE- 
SPATCHED TO THE I1A111C, MEDllERUANEAN, AND CARIBBEAN SEAS. — 
3. GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE COLLECT TH]>IR FORCES. 

1. Preparations for War. 

Both Austria and Spain immediately made active preparations for 
war. A camp of about 20,000 men was formed at St. Roche, near 
Gibraltar, and all the necessaries for a siege w'cre provided. Pre- 
parations were likewise made at sea ; several men-of-war had been 
collected at Cadiz, and as many as could be purchased were obtained 
by that means. Great exertions w ere made in favour of the Pre- 
tender, both in England and on the Continent. Considerable pains 
were taken to acquire a preponderance in the north. Russia was 
gained to the Vienna treaty, and every endeavour was made to pre* 
vent Sweden from acceding to the treaty of Hanover. The Emperor 
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found means to detach the King of Prnssia from the cause of his 
father-in-law, the King of England, although in ins anger he had 
threatened ‘‘ to drive that great grenadier from his throne.*' In 
order to counteract the private intrigues which wore carried on, 
three powerful squadrons, or rather ftects, were equipped in England 
to look after Britisli interests. The restless temper of the Spaniards, 
and their intrigues with the court of St. Petersburg, rendered it very 
apparent that the opportunity was only required to strik(Mi blow that 
might lead to hostilities. The English administration, however 
])acifically it was inclined, was afraid to temporize any longer. 

2. Tiiree Brttish Fleets are despatciiet) to the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, and Cari urban Seas. 

A strong fl(‘ct, consisting of twenty ships of the lino, under the 
command of Sir Clinrlcs Wager, sailed, on the 17tli of April, for the 
Baltic, and allying itself with a Danish squadron, thrcitened the 
Russian fleet in Revel, bnt no hostile act occurred. Another, of nine 
ships of tlie line, under Sir John Jennings, having troops on board, 
sailed on the 20th of Jul}, to observe tile Spanisii coasts, but coni- 
mittc'd no act of hostility, and returned safely home on the 22nd of 
October. A third, of seven ships of the line, under the command ot 
Vice-Admiral Hosier, sailed for the West IndicH, to threaten the 
Spanish galleons in tho harbour of Porto Bello ; hut Hosier and a 
considerable part of his fl(‘et perished miserably of yellow fever, and 
other diseases of that climate, off the Spanish Main, and his ships 
were ruined by worms. This brave admiral, being restricted by his 
orders from obeying the dictates of his courage, siM-ing his best 
officers and iiieii daily swept off by an outrageous di^tcMiiper, and his 
ships exposed to inevitable dc'Htnictioii, is said to have died of a 
broken heart. The whole expedition was, however, a mean piratical 
scheme, to alarm the court of Spain for its cxjiected treasures, even 
while a peace subsisted between the two nations. But whether the 
expedition was well or ill concerted at homo, it was executed with 
wonderful courage and conduct by its unhappy commander, and his 
misfortunes and merit survived him longer than is usually the case, 
either with the greatest or most uuhappy of mankind. 

3. Gkeat Britain and France collecf their Forces. 

A subsidiary army of Danes, Swedes, and Hessians, to the number 
of 42,000, were taken into Bntish pay, nhilc the laud forces voted 
for the United Kingdom amounted to 20,333 men j France also col- 
lected a numerous force on the frontier-* of Spain and Germany. 
But in the midst of these affairs a changi* (*f ministry was made by 
Louis XV., very characteristic of the French state. Tho Duke do 
Bourbon was turned out by Cardinal Flcury, preceptor to the King. 
One day, on setting out for Rimbouillet, tho Duke attended his 
Majesty to liis carriage, and was told with a gracious smile, “ Mon 
cousin, ne me faites pas atteiidrc pour souper.*’ In a minute after* 
wards he roceived his coat/e, by an order to retire to Chantilly. At 
the same time the. favourite lady was exiled ; and the Queen was 
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ordered to submit to the new minister in these terms, Je vous prie, 
Madamet et s’il se faut je vous ordonne/* & c. If England is occa- 
sionally a little rough in her changes of administration, we need not 
take example in this respect from le peuple le plus galant et le plus 
poll de I’Europe/* 


1727. 

1. THE SPANIARDS LAT SIEGE TO GIBRALTAR. — 2. ALARM OF WAR IN 

HOLLAND.— 3. TREATY SIGNED 'AT PABIS.~4 DLATtt OF GEORGE 1. 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

1. The Spaniards lay Siege to Gibraltar. 

The trenches were opened before this fortress, on the 11th of 
February, by the Gonde de las Torres, at the head of 20,000 men. 
Colonel Clayton, lieutenant-governor, had troops and necessaries 
sufficient for delcnce till supplies shoiikl arrive from England. Sir 
Charles Wager was forthwith despatched to the Mediterranean, with 
six ships of war and three regiments, and reached Gibraltar, after a 
prosperous voyage, on the 2nd of Fehruarv. They arrived only just 
in time, and Sir Charles promptly sent off a detachment of bomb- 
ketches and galleys to enfilade the intrencliments. The place was 
well provided for a defence, and the old Earl of Portmore, who was 
TOvernor, resolved, notwithstanding hib advanced age, to repair to 
his government. 11c immediately cinhurked with a reinforcement 
from England, and arrived at Gibraltar in the beginning of April, 
where he landed with troops and a great quantity of ammunition, 
warlike stores, and twenty-four pieces of cannon. At the same time 
500 men arrived from Minorca, so that the garrison amounted to 
6000, plentifully supplied with every means of defence. The be- 
siegers threw a great quantity of bombs into the place, which did 
but little damage, as they fell in the quarter which the Spanish 
population had quitted. 

The siege was raised, however, on the 23rd of June, on articles, 
after it had lasted four months ; during which time the Spaniards 
had lost a great number of men, while the garrison sustained very 
little damage. 

2. Alarm of War in Holland. 

The States General of Holland, being apprehensive of an attempt 
upon their barrier in the Netherlands, desired that the King of Great 
Britain would hold in readiness the 10,000 auxiliaries stipulated for in 
the treaty. These wore immediately prepared for embarkation, and 
the forces of England were augmented accordingly. An apprehen- 
sion of an attack on Sweden, by the Czarina, made it expedient once 
again to send a squadron to the Baltic. Sir John Norris set sail 
£^m the Nore the latter end of April, but the Czarina d^ing on the 
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17 th uf May, he had no occasion to commit hobtiiities, and returned 
to England. 

3. Tbraty signed at Paris. 

Meanwhile the powers at variance, though extremely irritated 
against each other, were all equally averse to a war that might 
embroil all Europe. The King of France interposed his mediation, 
through his ambassador at Vienna, the Duke de Richelieu, and on 
the Slat of May preliminaries of peace were signed at Paris, when it 
was agreed tliat hostilities should immediately cease, and that the 
Ostend East India Company, called into being by the Emperor, and 
sanctioned by the King of Spain, and which funned the principal 
ground of quarrel, should be su&pendod for seven years; but the 
King of Spain would not ratify these conditions, nor relinquish any 
of his pretensions. England and Spain therefore still continued in a 
dubious state, between peace and war ; or rather, a state of hostility 
existed between the two nations, for Sir Charles Wager continued 
to cruise on the coast oi Spain ; and whilst looking out, with 
seven ships, for the Spanish galleons, a French fleet, under the 
Marquis d’O, without any notification came out of harbour at the 
very moment of the negotiations fur a suspension of arms, but no 
rupture occurred between the fleets. All differences were at length 
referred to a congress, to be held at Soissons. 

4. Death of George I. of Great Britain. 

On the 18th of June died George T., King of Great Britain, a man 
of singular prudence and equanimity. Uis martial character would 
have lieen no less cons]>icuous than his civil virtues, had he not, for 
the good of his subjects, studiously declined all occasions of military 
glory since ho assumed the British sceptre. He had acquired the 
reputation oi a good officer in his younger days in Hungary, as well 
as in Germany and Flanders, where he had a command in the army 
of tho allies ; and he bore the character of a circumspect general. 
Personal courage was liei'editary in all h>B family, and no less than 
three of his brothers fell gloriously in the field of battle, fighting 
against the enemies of their country : nor is this quality yet extinct 
in his descendants, as the hand-to-liand conflict of Inkermann can 
testify. 


1728. 

1. PACIFIC PROCBrDINGS. — 2. FRENCH NAVAL EXPEDITION TO TRIPOLI. 

1. Pac’fic Proceedings. 

The congress opeiu'd at Soissons on the 19th of June, for determin- 
ing the disputes between the powers of Europe, and the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed upon it. The contracting parties in the alliance 
of Hanover proposed a provisional treaty, but no answer was given 
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to tho proposal by the courts of Vienita and Madrid. The fate of 
the Coptincnt, therefore, continued iu suspense. The British fleet 
lay inactive and rutting in tho West Indies — the sailors perishing 
miserably, without their country daring to avenge their wrongs — 
while the Spanish cruisers committed dc^predatiuns with impunity on 
the commerce of Britain. The court of Spain, at this juncture, 
seemed cold and indifferent with regard to a jiacifieation with 
England, having renewed a good understanding with France, and 
strengthened its interests with its other neighbour, Portugal, foy an 
alliance of marriage. It was at this congress that the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the several luiwers had the celebi*atod dispute about pre- 
cedence, which resulted in their having a round table ]>rovided for 
them, which liad neither top nor bottom, and as many doors to the 
apartment in which they assembled, as there were parties to the 
negotiations. 

2, Frknch Naval Expedition to Tripoli. 

The state of Tripoli had given some umbrage to tho French King, 
who accordingly despatched eleven frigates, under the Chef d’Escad- 
ron Grand))! e, on the U)th of July, when this offleer bombarded tho 
town, and brought the barbarians to their senses. 


1729. 

1. THE TREATY OP SEVILLE. — 2. Dr.ATIf AND CHARACTER OF MENSCIII* 
KOFP, GENERaLlSSlMO OF THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. 

1. The Treaty of Seville. 

A formidable British fleet was sent to the Mediterranean, under 
Sir Charles Wager, where it was joined by a Dutch fleet, undiT 
Admiral Soinmcldykc, to awe the Spaniards, and bring them to a 
conclusion of peace. 

A{ ItMigth, oil the 9th of November of this year, after vexations 
and difficulties, the Celebrated treaty of Seville was concluded, by 
which Spain joined in a defensive alliance with England, France, and 
Holland. In this treaty it was agreed that the King of Spain should 
send over 6000 men into Italy, to secure the rights of Don Carlos. 
The question of Gibraltar was passed over in silence, but whilst the 
treaty was in progress, the Spaiiiax’ds were devising aud constructing 
works, which they trusted would some day or other enable them to 
strike the English banner from its pride of place. They were 
•erecting the memorable lines of San Roque, or the Carpi, which run 
right across the narrow snndy isthmus that connects tho rock with 
the Andalusian Main. No remonstrances on the paa^ of England 
could make the Spanish King desist. It was even said, that u the 
whole universe should fall on his Majesty to make him desist, he 
would rather be crushed by it than swerve from his purpose. The 
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English Government could not lay claim to the intervening ground^ 
but pretended that it should be considered neutral, and not con- 
verted into the means of imprisoning and annoying the garrison of 
Gibraltar. 

These lines, strengthened during repeated subsequent sieges, were 
the cause of infinite mischief to the English, but were at length 
blown up by the Spaniards themselves, to prevent the French from 
holding them to their prejudice in the course of the Peninsular war. 
Owing to the excavations which have been made in the rock, and 
the tremendous batteries which have been brought to hear upon the 
spot, it is scarcely possible now to re- erect them. 

2. Death and Characteu of MENseniKOPF, Generalissimo of the 
Russian Armies. 

Alexander MensebikofT was a Prince of the Russian empire, deeply 
concerned in the wars of his time. He was of such low ongfh, as 
to be deprived in his youth of all instruction and of all chance (»( 
favour. It is even said that he was a sort of proh^ssional jr ster, and 
with some natural fun in him he was amusing the soldiers, to whom 
he was selling some little pies or pastry, when the Czar Peter, 
attracted by the merriment lie occasioned by his leinaiks, first saw 
him. This keen observer of men remarked iniinediatel} that behind 
a ready wit there was a fund of good sense and frankness; and he 
was glad to avail himself of the services of a man who could amuse 
his darker hours, and enter wdtli ardour into all his projects. 
Menschikoff, received into favour, took to studying languages, and 
was thus able to make himself useful in various situations. He soon 
made known t<i his master his peculiar talent for war, and the 
victory ho won near the Kalisch whs the first that had been gained 
by the Russians against the Swedes. They say that he conceived 
the plan of the campaign that ended at Pultow’a, to which victory no 
one contributed so much as he did. His services obtained for him 
the title of Prince, with the rank of major-general in the army. His 
great fault was his avarice, which he gratined to such an extent that 
he was accused and condemned to a heavy fine for peculation by his 
royal master ; who, however, remitted the tine, and took him again 
into favour. He, nevertheless, got together such a fortune that they 
said of him, he could go from Rigo in Livonia to Derbend in Persia 
without sleeping a single night off his property. He now acquired 
such influence, that though he narrowly escaped disgrace at the time 
of Peter’s death, he secured the favour of Catharine, and afterwards 
of Peter II. ; but in the intoxication of his fortunes, ho offended 
those who supplanted him in the affections of his Sovereign, when 
he was deprived of all his honours and all his fortunes, and banished 
to the Ukraine. But he did not long survive his disgrace; d>iiig in 
his place of banishment, in 1729, of a plethora, — there being no 
person about him, it is said, skilful enough to open a vein. 
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1731, 

1. DEATB OF THE DUKE OF PARMA.— 2. ABDICATION OF THE KINO OF 
SARDINIA. — 3. WAR IN PERSIA. 

1. Death of the Duke of Parma. 

The Duke of Parma died in January, declariiifr by his will, in 
order to defeat the accession of Don Cailoh, that his wife was with 
child, which was false. The Empei’or nevertheless affected to believe 
it, and sent troops, under General Stampa, to secure possession of 
Parma and Placentia. The King ot Spain called on his new allies, 
France and England, to support his rights, which they had secured 
to him by treaty : 0000 Spaniards were forthwith embarked at 
Barcelona, in September, and were transported to Leghorn. A 
British fleet, consisting of twenty-one sail of the line, under Sir 
Charles Wager, having joined company with the Spanish fleet, under 
the Marquis de Mari, the }K>wers interposed their mediation so 
effectually, that the Emperor desisted from the prosecution of his 
design. 

2. Abdication of tub Kino of Sardinia. 

But the arrival of the imperialist troops in Italy alarmed Victor 
Amadeus, the King of Sardinia, wlio had been threatened with the 
vengeance of the Emperor, for some double-dealing in his nego- 
tiations with him and the King of Spam, in the previous year. He 
thought to draw himself out of the scrape by an abdication in favour 
of hiB son, Chillies Kmnnucl. But fiither and son soon came to 
differences, and the >oung King caused a detachment of grenadiers to 
seize his father in his bed, and convey him as a prisoner to the castle 
of Rivoli. On hearing of this event, the French demanded the 
liberty of the grandfather of Louis XV. ; hut Cardinal Fleury, who 
had also, on some occasion, been deceived by Victor Amadeus, would 
not interfere. Nevertheless, the King was released soon after, and 
died at Moncalieri, on the lOUi of November, the following year. 

3. War in Persia. 

About this time, Kouli-Khan, otherwise Nadir Shah, appears in 
military story. Thamasp Shah, of Persia, having been nearly dis- 
possessed of his authority by his neighbours, the Turks, Kussinns, 
and Affghans, placed Kouli at the head of his army, who, in 1729, 
delivered Persia from the yoke of all her conquerors. In this year 
he gained a victory over the Turks, near Erivan, and had laid siege 
to Bagdad, which be was pressing closely. The Porte, anxious for 
the fate of this' town, sent orders to the Khafl of the Crimea to march 
with his best troops to its relief. The Khan put his troops in motion 
without delay, and, without asking leave, took his line of march 
through some Russian territory. The Prince of Htsse-Homburg, 
who commanded hei*e, sent oi*derB to him to desist, else he would 
treat him as an en^my. The Khan, however, paid no regard to this 
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remonstrance, but passed on and crossed the river Teski. There 
were two defiles, through which his troops were now obliged to pass 
and one of these the Prince caused to be occupied by General 
Jerepkin. The Tartars fell with fury upon the Russiaiis, sword in 
hand, but a brisk fire from small arms and field-pieces cooled their 
ardour a little; nevertheless, they obliged Jerepkin to give wa.v; 
but, abandoning the victory they had almost in their hands, they fli>i] 
in great confusion,, leaving 1000 dead on the field of battle. The 
general was wounded, and atone time the Prince of Hesse- Hombiirg 
would have been taken prisoner but for the goodness of his horse. 
The Tartars were above 25,000 siroug, aud the Russiaus not more 
than 4000. 


1733. 

1. DB4TH OF AUGUSTUS II., KING OF POLAND.— 2. STANISLAUS REPAIRS 
TO WARSAW, AND 18 ELECTED KING. — 3. THE RUSSIAN ABMY ENlfiRS 
POLAND. SrANlSLAUS TAKhS REFUGE IN DANTZIC. — 4 . THE ELBCTOH 
OP SAXONY BLECTLD KING AT CHACOW. — 5. A RUSSIAN ARMY 
BESIEGES DANTZIC. — 6. FRANCE DECLARES FOR STANISLAUS. — 7* 
SENDS AN ARMY INTO ITALY AND GERMANY —0. SPAIN SENDS AN 
ARMY INTO ITALY 

1. Death of Augustus II., Kino op Poland. 

Europe became anew involved in troubles by a vacancy on the 
throne of Poland. Augustus 11., King of Poland and Elector oi 
Saxony, died on the Ist of February at Warsaw, and his death 
opened a new and dreadful scene of war in Europe, The neigh- 
bouring powers were immediately in commotion to carry out that 
disgraceful struggle which went by the name of an election. The 
deceased King had very nearly anticipated the partition of Poland 
liy half a century, for he was occupied with this design when sur- 
prised by death. He had opened his mind to the King of Prussia, 
who sent hhn the Marshal von Grumbkow to confer on the sub- 
ject with him. Actuated by a mutual misgiving, the King and the 
Marshal contrived to make each other drunk, and this drunken 
bout finished the King and gave such a fit of sickness to Grumbkow 
that he never got the better of it, Augustus II. was the Did op- 
ponent of Charles Xll., to whom he had solemnly sworn to pretend 
no more to the rights of sovereignty in Poland, and had, at that 
time, given way to the election of Stanislaus Leezinski ; but after the 
defeat of Charles at Pultowa, he again succeeded in expelling his 
rival. On this occasion, he thought proper to publish a long mani- 
festo to justify his conduct ; and asking a friend one day what he 
thought of it, the Polish gentleman replied, Nothing can be more 
ridiculous ; you ought to have said simply— seeing that the King of 
Sweden has been defeated at Pultowa, I have reascended the throne.*’ 
Stanislaus, however, still lived, and by a strange combination of cir- 
Vol. I. o 
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curoBtanceB, his dunghter had in the interim become 4he wife of 
young Louis XV., and was now Queen of France. The King of 
France, therefore, Bupported the pretensions of his father-in-law, 
and the Marquis de Monti, ambassador from France at Warsaw, 
exerted himself bo successfully that he sooh gained over the Primate 
and a majority of the ('atholic diet to the interests of Stanislaus. 
The Emperor, the C/sarina, and the King of Prussia espoused the 
interests of the new Elector of Saxony, sou to the late King. The 
Imperial and Russian troops mai'ched therefore to the froiitiei's of 
Poland ; and the Saxon Prince, and many of the noble electors of 
Poland repaired to the Russian camp. France had for a long time 
ceased to have any connexion with Poland, and being totally un- 
acquainted with the state of affairs in that country, was not pre- 
pared with the means of making any great effort. 

2. Stanislaus repairs to Warsaw, and is elected King. 

Stanislaus, who was residing in France) instantly set out for his 
native country, and travelling in disguise through Germany, at- 
tended by only one officer, reached the house of the French ambas- 
sador at Warsaw in safety. He concealed himself till the day of 
election, when he presented himself to the Poles, and was received^ 
with acclamations. The Primate proceeded to the election, and 
(10,000 suffrages recalled Stanislaus to the throne. The Russian 
General Lacy, nevertheless, entered Poland at the head of 50,000 
men, and 10,000 Poles, under Prince Wiesznowiecki, joined the 
Russian army, which immediately advanced by speedy marches 
upon Warsaw. 

3. The Russian Army enters Poland. Stanislaus takes Rei-ugb 
IN Dantzic. 

In a brief space of time the whole of the Lithuanian provinces 
uere occupied by the Muscovites, and Stanislaus was compelled to 
fly with the Primate and Count de Monti, the French ambassadoT 
and shut himself up in Dantzic, where he had been assured by the 
French King that a French fleet should come to his assistance. The 
Palatine of Kiow remained iu command at Warsaw, in the iiitorrst 
of Stanislaus, and attacked the Saxon palace, which surrendered, 
and HI as ))lundered, together with the houses belonging to the 
grandees who had declared for Augustus. 

4. The Elector of Saxony elected King at Cracow. 

The Poles who were in favour of the Elector, finding it imprac- 
ticable to pass the Vistula before the expiration of the time fixed 
for the sessiun of the diet, assembled at Cracow, where, on the ffth 
of October, they elected and proclaimed him King, under the title 
of Au^stus III. They afterwards got possession of Warsaw, and 
in th^ turn plundered the palace and houses belonging to the 
(qfkposite party. 
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6. A Russian Army brsieqes Dantzic 

A confederate army of 60,000 Russiann, Saxons, and Polish 
artisans, under the command of Count Mlinnich, now laid siege to 
Stanislaus in Dantzic. The defence was heroic and long ; 8000 
are said to have fallen in one assault, and they still point out a 
place, which they call the grave of the Russians. On the 24ih of 
May a French fleet consisting of sixtctm sail arrived and landed the 
three French regiments of Rlaisois, Perigord, and I.a Man'he, under 
the command of De la Motte Perouse, hut they came too late and 
in too small a number to force the Russians to raise the siege. 
Stanislaus felt the mortification of receiving aneli a beggarly assist- 
ance from his mighty son-in-law, as did the ambassador from France 
himself. On the 27th the French troops marched out of their 
camp and signalled to the town to assist their ottack by a sally. 
This they did with a strong detachment, but the Russian "in tnmeh- 
nients were too strong for them. Jealous for his nation, (^lunt 
Plelo, the French King’s ambassador at ('openhagen, put himself 
forward at the head ot this small hand of Ins countrvmeii. The 
gallant leader fell pierced with balls, and the rest, after a stout 
resistance, were made prisoners. 

6. France declares i<or Stanislaus. 

Notwithstanding the pacific policy of Fleury, the French were de- 
termined to take a vigorous part in the contest. I’he Queen was 
beloved by every one in France, except the Cardinal, who manifested 
towards her and her father the greatest indifference Fleury was how- 
ever, BO besieged by the old Marshal Villars, still iinpatitmtfor glory, 
by the ambitious De Belle-Isle and De Nouilles hurningfur di|^mction, 
and by Berwick, who was tired to death by his long iiuiclivity, that 
the French King ordered his armies to take the field in the interest 
of Staiiisliiiis. The Dukede Berwick, accordingly, passtMl the Rhine 
ill October, aud undertook the siege of Fort Kehi, which in tlio 
month of December surrendered on capitulation. During these 
transactions the French King concluded a treaty with Spain and 
Sardinia, who agreed to decUro war against the Emperor, and to 
join a body of French forces, to be commanded by tlio veteran 
Marshal de Villars. 

7. Sends an Army into Italy and Gbrm\nt. 

The Emperor, dreading the effects of such a powerful confederacy 
against him, offered to compromise all differences, hut the Kings of 
France, Spain, and Sardinia had now formed an afUanco, and de- 
clared that his advances were too late. On the 12th of October the 
French troops began their march to pass the Alps, and joined the 
Sardinian troops in the neighbonrhood of Vigevano on the 29t1i. 
They immediately advanced to PaVia, which they occupied, and then 
reduced the important fortress of Pizzighitone in the beginning of 
December. Cremona, Fregga, and Lecco followed, and the con- 
federated army then marched to Milan, of which they likewise took 
o 2 
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possession. They afterwards obtained possess'on of Guastalla, under 
pretence of guarding it for the Prince from the Imperialists. 

8. Spain bends an Aumy into Italy. 

Louis XV. found the court of Madi id also quite ready to join in a 
war against the Emperor, from a desire to secure ftir Don Carlos, now 
Duke of Parma, a son to the Queen, the throne of Naples, which was 
w'eakly defended. The British minister, Walpole, wisely endeavoured 
to prevent the firing of the first cannon, but his efforts were un- 
successful. Spain detached a powerful armament to Italy, where 
they invested the fortress of Aula, which they obliged to capitulate 
in a few days. The Spanish forces w'ere directed by the Count de 
Montemar,and consisted of 16,000 foot and 4000 horse, with a proper 
amount of artillery, under the supreme coinmsnd of the Infinite 
Duke of Parma. At the same time a powerful French and Spanish 
fleet, under the Count de Clavijo, domineered in tbe Italian seas. 


1734. 

1. DANTZ1C BlIRRgNDERS AND STANISLAUS ESCAPES. — 2 WAR ON THE 
RHINE. — 3. IIIE nUKE DE BERWICK KILLED AT PUILIPPSBUIU'.. 
HIS MILITARY CllAKACrER.~4. WAR ON THE RHINE CONTINUED. — 
5. WAR IN 11AL1.— 6. DEATH AND MILITANY CHaRACTTER OF MARSHAL 
V1LLAR8. — 7* IIATILE OF PARMA. — 8. DEATH AND MILITARY CHARAC- 
TER OF COUNT DE MERCY.— 9. DATILE OF OUASIALLA.— 10. WAR IN 
PERSIA. 

1. DaNTZIC SURRENDERS AND STANISLAUS BSCAPFS. 

The garrison of Dantzic still made an obstinate resistance. On 
the 11th of May another reinforcement of 1500 men were landed 
from two French ships of war and some transports, under Fori 
Weichselmuiide, but the garrison was so much in want of provisions 
that they were not admitted, and were, therefore, re-embarked, and 
sailed back to Copenhagen. Afterwards they were landed in the 
same place, and attacked the Russian iiitrenchments, in order to 
force their way into the city. They were repulsed in this attempt^ 
but retired in good order. At length the Russian fleet arrived, 
under the command of Admiral Goz^on, and the siege was carried 
on with increased fury. Fort Weichselmiinde surrendered, and the 
French troops having capitulated, were embarked in Russian ships 
to be conveyed to a port in the Baltic. The Russians stipulated, ns 
a preliminary to all terms of capitulation, that Stanislaus should be 
delivered up to them. Monti, the French ambassador, I'ccommendcd 
him to try to escape en paytan ; and it is related as an evidence of 
the cheeKulness of the King’s character, that when he had put on 
ills disguise he came to the ambassador with great gravity to say, 
* J’ai oubli^ uue chose essentielle dans mou d^guisenient : e’estmon 
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cordon bleu.** General Steinflicht, also disguised, accompanied him. 
They had to pass a country inundated by the waters of the Vistula, 
which they had great difficulty in crossing. Tliey had to sleep in 
the marshes, and remain for hours behhid hedges and in bams ; but 
at length they reached the town of Marienwerder in the Prussian 
territories. The city of Daiitzic on the 9th of July submitted to 
the dominion of Augustus, and was condemned to defiity the expenses 
of the Russian expedition to its general, the Count de Miinnich. 

2. War on the Rhine. 

In the month of April the French army passed the Rhine. Mar- 
shal Berwick had under his command the Duke de Nrstillcs, the 
Count de Belle-Isle, the Marquis d’ Asfeldt,the Count Maurice de Saxe, 
the Duke de Richelieu, and the Prince de Tingri, with 100,000 men 
in the best order. A corps of 15,0<I0 men, coraiiiaiided by the Duke 
de Noaillesand Count de Saxe, attacked the lines of l^sl ingen, defended 
by 15,000 Austrians. The French soldiers entered the works, and then 
Berwick brought down his arin> and deployed them in the plain ; on 
which the Austrians immediately decamped in good order, and joined 
Prince Eugene, who is related to have heard of this revei'se, at w^hich 
he was not present, w'ith great coolness. Laissez faire Messieurs 
ies Fran^ais,’* said he, ** 1 have never had any opinion of intrench- 
inents, they are only made for cowards.** The Count de Belle-Isle 
besieged and took Traerbach, and was sent thence with a force to 
ivduce the electorate of Treves, whilst Berwick, at the head of 
G(),0V0 men, invested Philippsburg, and opened the trenches before it 
on the night of the 1st of Juno. Prince Eugene, with 35,000, did 
not dare to oppose such a force, but was obliged to remain in the 
camp ut Heilbronn, waiting for the troops of the Empire. 

3. The Duke de Berwick killed at riiiLiPPsiiURO. His 
Militakv Character. * 

On the 12th of June the Duke de Berwick, in visiting the trenches, 
w^as killed by a cannon ball, thus terminating a brilliant and glorious 
career, worthy of the nephew of the illiistrious Marlborough. The 
command of the French army was then divided between the Duke de 
NoaiLles and the Marquis d’Asfeldt, one of the most distinguished 
engineers of the age, who carried on the operations of the sie^ with 
equal vigour and capacity. 

An Englishman by birth, both on the side of father and mother, 
though not got betwixt the lawful sheets,** the Duke de Berwick 
may almost be called a Frenchman, for he was boro at Moulins, 
1670, and was sent to be educated at Juilly at the age of seven years. 
He early signalized himself in arms, having first seen service in the 
army of the Empire at the siege of Buda, when sixteen years of age. 
After the English revolution of 1688 he was constantly in the service 
of the French King, and was made a marshal of France in 1706. In 
the war of the Succession he acquired great reputation at the lieail 
of the armies in Spain. He conducted the war on which the fate of 
the Bourbon monarchy depended with a skill and circumspection 
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equal to the magnitude of the danger, and on the 25th of April, 17^7* 
gained the stuprndous victory of Almanza, almost as disastrous to 
the allies as that of Blenheim had been to the French. He was 
subsequently entrusted by th.e French Government with a series of 
important commands, and Hhowed hiinsclf upon all occasions worthy 
of the confidence reposed in him. No general ever had the coup 
d'oeil quicker or more accurate ; whether in battle, to discover the 
blunders of an enemy, and make those decisive movements that 
carry victory with them, or in a Ciim|vaign, to observe and take 
advantage of positions on which the success of the whole depends. 
It was his destiny to be always opposed to his nearest relations in 
his various commands ; sometimes against his uncle, the Duke of 
Marlborough, sometimes against his brother, the Chevalier dc St. 
George ; and he fought for i'liilip V., in the interest of Louis Xiy., 
and against the same Monarch iu the interest of the Regent Duke of 
Orleans. His manners were cold, thoughtful, and severe, lie never 
spoke ill of any one, but freely bestowed praise upon, or wdthheld )t 
from, those who ho thought deserved it. Montesquieu regards tlie 
Duke de Berwick as the very impersonation of a perfect man. Ue 
says of him, No man ever knew better how to avoid excesses of 
every kind, even on the side of the snares of virtue and he sums 
up his character thus : I have seen at a distance, in the books of 
Plutarch, what great men were ; in him I behold at a nearer view 
what they are.” 

4. War on the Rhine continued. 

Prince Eugene having now united the different reinforcements he 
expected, marched towards the French Imes, but found them so 
strong that he would not liazard an attack ; and such wore the pre- 
cautions taken for their defence, that with all his military talents 
he could not relieve the besieged in Philippsburg, where the govir- 
iior with a strong garrison made a stout resistance. lie was sur- 
rounded on this occasion by the most distinguished young Princes of 
Germany, among whom was tlie young Prince Royal of Prussia, 
aged twenty-one, afterwards Frederick 11., who came to assist at a 
campaign, from which much was expected. These young aspirants 
for military glory were earnest with Priucc Eugene to allow them to 
attack the Fi’cnch lines, and tried to persuade- him that some points 
might be forced, hut the old and experienced warrior calmly recon- 
noitred the spot named, and convinced them of the difficulty of over- 
coming them. On this occasion he himself remarks, *‘l always 
make a reconnoissance in person ; for there are two tliiugs I never 
omit— first, not to trust the eyes of another when 1 can use niy own, 
and second, always to have * uii crayon en pouche pour ccrire i’ordre 
que je donne.’ ” He kept up a hot £ 1*6 upon tlio besiegers, while 
the gariisoii kept them continually alive with sorties, and a well- 
directed artillery. To add to the French troubles the Rhine over- 
flowed, the treuches were filled with water, and the soldiers were 
ancle-deep in it, so that they were obliged to make their reliefs ** en 
bateaux.” Nevertheless, with characteristic cheerfulness, they main- 
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tallied a BUPceBsion nf i^tes and pleasures, the Duke de Grammont 
distributed 100,000 livres, and others of the grandees did the like to 
encourage them. A curious incident occurred in one of their orgies. 
The Duke de Richelieu was insulted by the Prince de Lixen, and 
they immediately repaired to the trenches, not to give their blood to 
their country, a<» they might and ought to have done, but to fight out 
their quarrel in the higlit of soldiera fighting fbr their country. In 
this encounter De Lixen was killed. 

At length General Wutgenau, the governor, capitulated, after 
having made a tmble defence, and obtained the must honourable 
conditions. Prince Eugene retired to Druchsal, but the French in 
their turn did not dare to attack Eag(‘iie in his iiilrenchments. 
D’Asfeldt and Noailles, both in command, and both now created 
Marshals, quarrelled, and the cabinet at Versailles was at its wit's 
end to reconcile them. At one moment Mayenee was threatened, 
but Prince Eugene obliged them to desist. At another time an 
attempt was made to penetrate into Siiabia, by the Black Forest, but 
Prince Eugene was found unassailable in all the passes tliat pene- 
trate in that direction, and tiie campaign ended in October. 

5. War in Italy. 

The Imperial arms were not successful in Italy. The campaign 
was hot and bloody. Austria had been fully warned of the dusigns 
of Spain upon Naples, but, nevertheless, had not at this time 10,000 
mcMi iu the whole of Italy, and Nai>lcH was left entirely to the pro- 
tection of the militia and the gamsons; moreover there had been 
much corruption at work with the gold of the New World, so that 
there was very little love for the Germans iu this country. Don 
Carlos was little more than seventeen years of age, but was active, 
ambitious, and not without ability— with a very advantageous person 
and an excellent manner and addrebb. He now declared hi nisei 1 of 
itge, and althougli the Duke de Moiiteinar was in command for his 
father, he assumed the title of gciier.ilisbinio of the Spanish army 
in Italy. He began his march for Naples in February, at the head 
of the Spanish torces, consisting of 10,000 foot and 6000 horse, 
having published a manifesto, declaring he was sent by liis father to 
relieve the kingdom of Naples from the oppression, harshness, and 
avarice of the Geimans. He avoided the city of Romo at the 
earnest prayer of the Pope (who, nevertheless, encouraged and 
favoured the enterprise), but taking the road of Valmoiitoiie and 
Frosinone, he entered Naples amidst the acclamations of the people. 
The Count de Visconti, the German viceroy, finding himself unable 
to cope with the invaders, thought proper to retire, after having 
thrown succoui's into Gaeta and Capua, but began to assemble the 
militia and to collect troops, in order to form a camp at Barlctta. 
Tho Duke de Montemar marched with a body of forces against this 
general, and obtained over him a complete victory at Bitunto, in 
Apulia, on the 26th of May ; when the Imperialists wore routed 
and a great number of principal officers taken prisoners In this 
action the militia, of which the army was principally composed, ran 
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away, and left the Austrian officers to fight like common soldiers, 
but though Uieir efforts Wei's most glorious they were useless. 
Overcome by numbers they were forced to lay down their arms. 
Don Carlos being proclaimed and acknowledged King of Naples, 
created the Count de Montemar, Duke of Bitontu. At the same 
time a strong Spanish squadron, under Count Clavijo, with troops on 
board, sailed along the coast from Leghorn to the Isle of Elba, and 
made for the islands of Ischia and Procida, which, being left by the 
Austrians wholly without defence, passed under the obedience of the 
fortunate Infante. The sti-ong fortress of Passaro, in the Abnizzo, 
capitulated ; and the stronger fortress of Gaeta surrendered in the 
month of August, if not without firing a uun, almost without losing a 
man. Count Traun, however, kept the flag of the Emperor flying a 
little longer over the walls of Capua, which did not suri'ender till the 
month of November. 

The Island of Sicily, which had been so recently won from Spain 
for the Emperor Charles by tlie Austrian army and the British fleet, 
made even less resistance than the continental kingdom. Aliout 
20,000 troops were landed in the I'oad of Solentn, under the command 
of the new Duke of Bitonto, who being favoured by the natives, pro- 
ceeded in hib conquests with great rapidity. The people acknow- 
ledged Don Carlos as their Sovereign, took arms in suppuH of his 
government, and Don Carlos remained undisputed master of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with the exception of the towns of Mes- 
siua, Syracuse, and Trapani. 

Tlie Austrian army, north of the Apennines, under the command 
of the Count de Mercy, made a resistance more worthy of their 
ancient renown in the ntuth, but they were hard pressed in Lom- 
bardy by the united forces of France and Piedmont, commanded 
by tlie King of Sardinia and the veteran Marshal Duke de Yillars. 
This fine old soldier, at the age of eighty-four, was the idol of 
all tlie ladies of the French capital. The Queen of France sent him 
a sword and a ribbon gage for his hat. The Queen of Spain 
had him waylaid at Lyons by a messenger to attach another for 
heraelf, and tlie Queen of Sardinia attached a third with her own 
hand. VoLla,*’ said he, **mon chapeau orn^ d*un-vol de reineb.” 
Ill the month of January the confederates, at the head of an army 
cumposed of fifty-two battalions and fifty-seven squadrons, over- 
ran in throe months the whole of the Milanese, and undertook 
the siege of Tortona, which they reduced, together with Pizzigliiioiie 
and Cremona. They even advanced to Milan, which opened its 
gates, while the troops of the Emperor began to pour in groat 
numbers into the Mantuan. In the beginning of May Count de 
Mercy ^passed the Po in the face of tlie confederates, notwithstand* 
ing alfthe skill of Villara, and took the Castle of Colorno. The old 
Marshal was indigniuit at this disgrace, and, whilst riding with the 
King, accompanied by their guard, they met a bhdy of some 400 
Austrians. The King was desiroiis of retiring, but Villars, perhaps 
to punish his Majesty’s faint-heartedness, in the spirit of his best 
days, charged the eueihy with such impetuosity that he dispersed 
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them and took some priBonera. It was his last exploit : fatigued and 
chained, he was shortly after taken ill and left the army. He 
retired to Turin, where he died, the last of a generation of warriors 
such as Europe had never known. 

6. Death and Military Character op Marshal Yillars. 

Marshal Villars was bom in 1653. After much distinguished 
service, he was made lieutenant-general in 1698. In 1702 he ob- 
tained a complete victory over the Prince of Baden, at Fnedlingen, 
and this triumph obtained for him the biton of Marshal i»f France. 
In 1703 he gained, in concert with the Elector of Bavaria, the battle 
of lloclistkdt, over the I mperial general, Count Sty rum ; but he and 
the Elector having disagreed, he was sent away to appeas(> some n li- 
giouB enthusiasts in the Cevennes, who had been diiven to arms by 
oppression. His conduct in this unchronicled war was such as to 
endear his memory to ever} lover of humanity and religious liberty. 
He moderated his haughty carriage towards these poor people, and 
won them to order, as much by prudence as by force. In 1765—8 
he was continually at the head of one or other of the French 
armies, and almost always eminently successful. On one occasion he 
was sent for by the King, in haste, and when he had arrived at 
Versailles and made his bow to Louis XIV., the Monarch said, ** Je 
n’ai pas le terns de vous p.irler, muis je vous fais due.” In 1709 
he had the command in (Zanders, and lost the buttle of Malplaquet 
to Marlboiough, but declared that, had it not been for his wound, 
which forced him from the battle-field, he would never ha\o yielded 
the day. In 1711 Jic thought to nonplus the Duke of Marlborough 
in the lines of Bouchain, but failed must signally. Villars’ conduct, 
on this occasion, was much questioned. He had proudly asserted, 
by a letter to the court, that he would bring the Duke to a ik? p/us 
vHtra ; and when the wondrous evolutions of that great captain had 
brought the allies within tlie lines, he sent a courier to announce his 
intention to give battle ; but, notwithstanding all the taunts and 
remonstrances of his army, he did not venture upon it, and it is said, 
** L’arin^e en fureur coutre lui concha en bataille.” 

In 1712 he defeated Prince Eugene at Denain, but after the 
peace ot Utrecht (the Emperor liaving refused to be comprehended 
in it) the two opposing generals, who had been the greatest personal 
frieuds from their youth upwards, made together, iu 171 L the treaty 
of Kudstadt, between the Empire and France. Eugene relates a 
** mot ’* of the Marshal, which he deemed desert iug of being re- 
memberod. ** Our enemies are never with us in our campaigns. 
Yours are at Vienna and mine at Paris.” For the next eighteen 
years Villars was exclusively engaged in state aSairs. He was 
now at the height of his fortune : — a marshal of France, a duke 
and peer, governor of Provence, a grandee of Spain, a knight of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and a member of the Council. 
Nothing seemed wanting to gratify ambition. This continned till 
1732, wlien the war breaking out again w’ltli the Emperor, Villars 
was sent to Italy, with the title of General of tlie camps and armies 
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of the King, an office which had been dormant since Turenne, and 
at the age of eighty he mounted his charger for a campaign in the 
Milanese. He took the field, but increasing debility would not 
allow him to make more than one campaign, and on his way back to 
France he was obliged to stop at Turin. Here he took to his bed, and 
endured great suffering. In the midst of his agonies they brought 
him w ord that the Duke de Berwick had been killed by a cannon- 
ball, in the trenches at Philippsburg. '^Cet hoinmc la,” said he, a 
toujuurs plus heureux que moi.” lie closed his life on the 17th 
of June, 17*15, in the very chamber (as it is said) in which he was 
born eighty-four years before, when his father was the ambassador 
of France, ut Turin, 

7. Battle op Parma. 

After the retirement of Marshal Villars, the King of Sardinia also 
left the aim,y, and the eomniand of the confederate forces devolved 
on the Marc^chal de Coigny. They were now posted at Sanguigiia. 
The Imperialists were at Sorbolo, and the Count de Mere> moved 
towards .Sail Pi'ospero, in order to threaten Parma, when, on the 
2fHh of June, the two armies came in presence ot each olher, within 
a league of that city, and De Coigny made a disposition for an en- 
gagement. Tlie Imperialist g€*neral, as fiery and imprudent as ever, 
began the attack with great impetuosity, and charging at the head 
of his troops, was killed soon after the battle began. The Austrian 
general, De la Tour, was severely wounded. The Prince of Wiir- 
teniberg now assumed the conmiand, and fought with great obsti- 
nacy, from eleven in the forenoon till four in the afternoon, when 
the Imperialists were ( bliged to retire towards Monte Chiarugolo, 
leaving 5000 men dead on the field of battle. The loss of the 
confederates was very considerable, being reckoned at 4000 men, 
including 1000 officers. They reaped no solid fruits from this vic- 
tory, called by some the battle of Parma, and by others that of La 
Crocetta. It is said that 400,000 musket-bolls were fired in tliis 
engagement. 

8. Death and Military Character of Count de Mercy. 

The Count de Mercy was a native of Lorraine, and general of the 
Imperial army. He was a man of a tall, graceful presence, with 
a very soldierlike appearance, except that he was short-sighted 
almost to purblindness. He had great strength, both of body and 
mind, and was indefatigable in the use of both. He was full of fire, 
and his conversation possessed both wit and humour. He had an 
insatiable thirst for glory, and was seconded by a bold and resolute 
temper, always leading his troops himself, and seemed to have quite 
a passion for fighting. He was sel lorn in any action in which he was 
not wounded, and was not esteemed a fortunate officer. Ho despised 
an enemy too much, was too impatient to engage, and was so careless 
as to the sacrifice of his men, to obtain any purpose, that this opinion 
of him made his troops uneasy under his command, from fear of being 
exposed to i nn cessary slaughter. 'Upon the whole, he liad great 
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E arts, and great experience, and would fiave made a great general 
ad he been gifted with a cooler temper, and greater power of aelf- 
command. 


0. Battle of Gcjabtalla. 

The Imperialist forces reti'cated, after the affair of Parma, to 
Reggio, and from thence moved to the plains of C.ii'fd, on the right 
of the Seccliia, where tliey received some reinforcements ; but tlie 
confederates remained for two months perfectl} quiet. General 
Count Konigsegg, an able tactician, came in the mean time to com- 
mand the imperialists, and re-established order ami confidence, 
ilis hrst step was to take post at Qiiingeiitolo, by which he seeim'd 
Mirandtda, then threatened with a siege. On tin* Idthof September 
he directed the Prince of WUrtemberg to pass the St'cclii.i hy a ford 
that was not guarded, and attack the quarters of tht Ma rabid de 
Broglie, who was taken so much by surprise, that it was with great 
difficulty he escaped in his shirt. Thti Freiicli retired with siirli 
precipitation, that the} left all their baggage, and 40l)0 men, behind 
them. The ridicule and disgrace of this affair raiiUled in the French 
camp, and they thirsted for a reprisal. They were posted at (*iih- 
stalla, wrherc, on the 10th, they were vigorously attacked hy the 
Imperialist cavalry, at ten in the morning, and a great engagement 
ensued. Konigsegg made several despiTate etfmts to break the 
French cavalry, upon which, however, he could make no impression. 
His horse were twice repulsed in this attack. The infantry, on either 
side, fought with uncommon ardour for eight hours, wlien it was 
necessary for both armic.s to susp<‘iid the action, in order to carry off 
the wounded, the numbers of which were frightful, while the fitdd 
was covered with the dead. At length, at ten at night, the impe- 
rialist general retreated, after having lost above 5000 men, including 
the Prince of W urteinberg, w lio was killed. The (leiierals Valpai eze 
and Culmiiiero, with many other officers of distinction, together with 
a great number of wounded, five guns, and some standards, were 
taken ; nor was the damage sustained by the French greatly inferior 
to that of the Germans. Konigsegg now retired to Luzzara, re- 
passed the Po, and took post on the dykes of the Oglio, in a very 
strong position. 

Charles Emanuel, notwithstanding the acensations against his 
courage in the beginning of the campaign, exhibited this day a 
conduct worthy of his gallant ancestry. He united the bravery of 
a grenadier to the talents of a great general, and to him was mainly 
attributed the victory. He commanded the centre i>f the confederate 
army. Marshal de Broglie was desirous of counterbalancing the 
ridicule attached to bis surprise on the 16th, and maiiceuvred his 
troops like one who had been brought up in the school of Villars. 
The cavalry had been commanded by the Count de Chatillon, and 
the Duke d’Harcourt ; the latter of whom repulsed the attack of the 
German cavalry, at the head of the French foiw, sabre in hand.^ 

The ouiifederate army now crossed the Oglio, and the Marquis de 
Maillebois was detimhed to attack Miraudola, but Khiiigsegg obliged 
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him ‘to raise the siege ; so that, notwithstanding their victories, they 
could neither prevent the Imperialists from establishing their posi- 
tion, nor attempt any thing to their detriment, but were obliged to 
sit down for the winter, under the walls of Cremona, and await fresh 
reinforcements from Don Carlos. 

10. War in Pbrsia. 

It was in the course of the year 1734 that the court of St. Peters- 
burg once more renewed its treaty of alliance with Kouli-Khan, 
who engaged not to make a peace with the Porte without securing 
the interests of Russia. The Empress Anne tried as much as 
possible to esUiblish a close connexion and friendship with that 
potentate, but the Khan did not keep faith with her. He made 
peace witli the P<irte at the very time when Russia was in the 
tliickest of the war with the Turks. 


1735. 

1. MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. A BRITISH FLEET 
SENT TO LISBON. — 2. WAR IN POLAND. — 3 WAR IN ITALY. — 4. PEACE 

BETWEEN FRANCE AND (JEHH4NY, IN WHICH ALL EUROPE CONCURS. 

5. DEATH AND MILITARY C11 A RACIER OF THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
— G. MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE SPANISH GENERAL DE LEDB. 

1. Misunderstanding between Spain and Portugal. A British 
Fleet sent to Lisbon. 

Whilst avoiding a war for the Emperor, England had now some 
wish to go into one for her ally, the King of Portugal. An insignificant 
quaiTel had occurred at Madrid, owing to the Portuguese ambassador 
having allowed his servants to rescue a criminal from the officers 
of justice ; and, in consequence, the Spanish King ordered all the 
servants concerned in the rescue to he carried to prison under eir- 
cumstHiices of rigour and disgrace. The Portuguese King ordered 
reprisals to he made upon the servants of the Spanish ambassador in 
Lisbon. The two ministers accordingly withdrew abruptly to their 
respective courts. The King of Spain now assembled a body of troops 
on the frontiers of Portugal, and the Portuguese King had recourse 
to the assistance of the King of Great Britain. Sir John Norris was 
ordered immediately to sail from Spithead, with a squadron of 
twenty-eight ships of war, to protect the Portuguese against the 
Spaniards, taking care, however, to represent to the Portuguese the 
expediency and advantage of moderation. So strong an English 
fleet riding in the Tagus produced an immediate effect at Madrid, 
where also the British resident, Mr. Keene, intimated to his Catholic 
Majesty, that England meant to, and assuredly would, protect her 
faithful ally. The quai*rel was. therefore, soon made up, without the 
logic of canuon-ball. King Philip, liowever, whilst negotiating in 
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Europe, caused an attack to be made upon the Portnjj^uese settle- 
ments of S-icramento, in America, and drove them across Uie f^n- 
tier of the Rio de la Plata, which the King of Portugal did not again 
recover. 

2. War in Poland. 

The affairs of Poland became more and more unfavourable to tlie 
interests of Stanislaus, for although a gi*eat number of the Polish 
nobility engaged in a confederacy to support his claim, and made 
repeated efforts in his behalf, the Palatine of Kiow submitted to 
Augustus ; and even his brother, the Primate, after having sustaiuod 
a long iinpriHonment and many extraordinary hardships, was obliged 
to acknowledge that Prince his Sovereign. 

3. War in Italy. 

In Italy the arms of the confederates still continued to prosper. 
Marshal de Broglie commanded the French armies in the Milanese, 
fortified the passes, and rendered the country inaccessible to the Im- 
perialist troops, though much want of discipline and siekness prevailed 
in his army ; while Count Konigsegg, who commanded the Austrians, 
was foixied to abandon all the Imperial territories in Italy, except 
Mantua, which neither France nor Sardinia desired to see pass into 
the hands of Spain. The Emperor tried every means to rouse the 
British and Dutch to his assistance ; at one time even threatening to 
retire from the Netherlands and cede that country to the French. 
He also implored succours from the Czarina, who at length sent a 
forae of 30,000 men to his assistance. 

4. Peace between France and Germany, in which all Europe 

CONCURS. 

Prince Eugene took the field, for the last time, in April, and esta- 
blished himself again at Bruclisal, where he was opposed to the 
French army under M. de Coigny ; but he was hastily recalled to 
\ieuna, the Emperor having adopted the hasty resolution of an 
accommodation witli France. 

The 8uri*eiider of the garrison at Dantzic, and the success of 
Augustus in Poland, disposed the court of Versailles to a pacifi- 
cation, w'hich was signed at Vienna on the 3rd of October. Never- 
theless, the negotiations between Paris and Vienna ' were, after all, 
concluded without the concurrence or knowledge of Spain and Sar- 
dinia, and these powers refused to ratify the suspension of arms that 
had been proposed. Spain, irritated at not obtaining Parma and 
Tuscany, nor acquiring possession of Mantua, held out; but the 
French and Sardinia n troops having quitted the camp of the Duke 
de Montemar, and Kbnigsegg having recrossed the Po, the Spanish 
geneiTtl, alarmed for the safety of Naples and Sicily, agreed to the 
suspension of arms and to the secret treaty of peace between the 
courts. This was signed in the month of October, and ultimately 
obtained the concurrence of the other powers. 

By the articles of peace it was stipulated that France should fp- 
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Store all the conquests she had made in Germany; that the reversion 
of the dukedom of Tuscany' should be vested in the Duke of Lor- 
raine, whose son was about to marry the Emperor’s daughter, the 
heiress of the Emperor’s states under the Pragmatic Sanction ; and 
that Lorraine should be allotted to King Stanislaus, with the royal 
title, and, after his death, be united to the crown of France ; also 
that Don Carlos should be acknowledged King of Naples and Sicily, 
the Emperor retaining the Milanese, the Mantuan, and Parma. The 
treaty further stipulated that the contracting powers should guarantee 
the Pragmatic Sanction, upon which the tranquillity of Europe, and 
the safety and greatness of the Emperor’s daughter, depended. 

5. Death and Military Character of the Earl of Peterborough. 

Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, died this year. He has 
not been named in these Annals for nearly a quarter of a century, 
when he quitted Spain and the cause of King Charles in disgust; 
nevertheless, he was a conspicuous person in his day. He was bom 
in Hi58. He appears to have had a predilection in fkvour of the 
naval service, having, in early youth, accompanied Sir John Nar- 
borough and Vice-Admiral Herbert to the Mediterranean, when 
they were engaged in continual contests with the piratical states of 
Barbary. On the 4th of June, 1600, he embarked, as a volunteer, 
with the Earl of Plymouth, for Afnca, and distinguished himself 
very much at Tangier, at that time besieged by the Moors. In 1687 
he entered the service of the Prince of Orange, and was appointed 
commander of a Dutch ship of war, mounting foi*ty-eight guns, 
and called the ** North Holland,” and was stmt as commodore <*f a 
squadron of Dutch ships to the West Indies. On his return to 
Eurtipe he was admitted to the most secret councils of the Prince, 
being one of the few peers who came over nitli his highness to 
England ; and, upon the descent, commanded a regiment, which he 
raised in the west in a few days, lii 1002 he served a campaign mi 
Fhinders, under King William, lie was not again called into service 
till 1705, when he was appointed, with Sir Cloudesly Shovel, first 
admiral, and then cummander-in-ehief of the splendid expedition sent 
to Spain, for the purpose of placing Charles of Austria on the throne 
of that kingdom, 'faking the Arcliduke on board at Lisbon, he pro- 
ceeded to Barcelona, which he secured with a handful of men, and 
his own personal prowess. Thus early did he exhibit that romantic 
and paladin ciiaraeter that distinguished him, when having forced 
the town to a capituhitifin, lie entered it himself, alone, to quell the 
plundering and insubordination of his own troops, who had been 
admitted to certain posts, pending negotiations ; and this done, he 

' The last of ihe Medici, who was at this time Duke of Tuscany, 
viewed with some astoniBlimcnt this arrangement, for he had taken no 
part in the war ; but he was obliged to auhmit to the law of the strongest, 
and only desired to know whether they hod got any moie Princes without 
territories to whom ^hc^ would desiie to entail his duchy. He died two 
years afterw*nrds. 
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quitted and left it in the hands of his enemy to finish die terms of 
surrender. In the intemperance of his character, he had no sooner 
placed K ing Charles in possession of his capital, than he quarrelled 
with him, and quitted him, because Stahremberg and the German 
counsellors of the Archduke refused to make him their leader. 
Some parts of his character resemble strongly that of Charles XI 1., 
and both are equally examples of those most valuable of military 
qualifications, energy and activity. Like Charles, he took walled 
towns with dragoons, and conquered kingdoms as fast as he could 
march through them. The rapidity of his movements was a by- 
word in his generation. Swift said of him — 

“ In journeys he outrides the post;" 

also 

** Flies like a squib from place to place, 

And travels not, but runs a race.'* 

He was, however, far before the Swedish Monarch in this, that he 
had an object in his restlessncra, which was not only the effect of 
his temperament, but also the interest he took in the discussions and 
in the policy of the war with France. For, to the greatest personal 
courage and resolution, he added the arts and address of a negotiator 
and a statesman — a lively and penetrating genius, and a great extent 
of knowledge upon almost every subjiHit of importance. He was a 
man of wit and of ready repartee in conversation. Being once sur- 
rounded and insulted by a mob, who took him for the Duke of Marl- 
borough (at that moment out of favour with them), he extricated 
himself by asserting that he could produce two most convincing 
proofs that he was not the Duke of Marlborough ; the first being that 
he had got only five guineas in his pocket ; and the second, that they 
were much at their service. Such a method of recovering popularity 
has been rarely found to fail. He was never employed in any military 
service, except during his short but brilliant campaign in Spain, 
bnt he was sent as British ambassador on many occasions. In 
October, this year, he was cut for the stone, and determining neither 
to live nor die like any other mortal, he took coach immediately after 
tills severe o])eratioii, and died a few days after, at the age of seventy- 
seven. ** He was one of those phenomena whom nature produces 
once in the revolution of ccuturics, to show to ordinary men what 
slie can do in a mood of prodigality.” 

6. Military Character of the Spanish General de Leoe. 

The only Spanish general of any repute, that had appeared at this 
juncture, was the Marquis de Lede, who died about this time. He 
was a Fleming by birth, and nothing appears to be known of him 
until he commanded the armies of the King of Spain. He was mean 
and misshapen in stature, and not affable nor open in his disposi- 
tion ; but much esteemed for his judgment and prudence, and great 
military experience. He was exceedingly cautious and circumspect 
— sometimes, even to a fault; and was thus thought to have lost 
some opportunities of acting upon the Imiieriaiists to an advantage* 
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Shut up H8 he was in Sicily, and cnt off from receiving buppliea of 
men, he showed great skill and wisdom in preserving his army, and 
maintained the honour of the arqis of Spain with great reputation. 
After a difficult contest, he carried back to Spain a gallant army, in 
such fitness for service, that he was sent off again, almost imme- 
diately, on an expedition against the Moors in Atrica, where he 
gained great distinction, but he is not heard of in any employment 
in the field later than 1726. 
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1. DEATH AND MILITARY CHARACTER OP PBINCE BUOENB.~2. DEATH 
AND MILITARY CHARACTER OP ADMIRAL DUUUaY-THUUIN.— 3. WAR 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKBY.-^d. SIEGE OP AZOPH. — 5. ENCOUNTER 

OF cavalry on the SfEPPES.— 6. L1N^S OP PE lEKOP FUKChD. 

7. THE RU.-.SIANS QUIT THE CRIMEA.— 8. AZOPll SURRENDERS.— 9. WAR 
IN THE KUBAN. 

1. Death and Military Character of Prince Eugene. 

This illustrious Prince died at Vieuna on the 2l8t of April, ]736» 
in his seventy-third year, leaving behind him the character of 
being, with the exception of Marlborough, the greatest soldier of liis 
age. He was one of those gay, frank, and open-hearted men, 
who are the especial favourites of soldiers, and indeed of men and 
women in general. He was united to Marlborough by the siricteht 
friendship, nor does it appear that be entertained the slightest spark 
of jealousy of the superiority of his friend’s acknowledged military 
genius, or of the applauses which, in consequence, fell in so much 
greater profusion on the head of his great cmitcinporary. He had, 
indeed, his marks of superiority. He was esteemed a greater hero 
than Marlborough, and quite his equal in command, though not so 
cuBsuramate a general. The art of war with him was almost alwaxs 
that of sudden impulse : prodigal of his own blood, he was not suf- 
ficiently parsimonious of that of his soldiers ; aud he trusted more 
to the extraordinary gift of the eovp d'aM th:it*he possessed than to 
calculation and prudence — nevertheless he took much pains to learn 
the characters of the commanders opposed to him, and he showed 
much tact in availing himself of their most prominent faults. He 
was wounded thirteen times, and whs, indeed, always too ready to 
cut the knot of a difficulty by a battle, and to act rather too much 
as a grenadier than as the general of an army. Prince Eugene was 
of a highly liberal spirit in treating the libels which were published 
against himself with dignified contempt, but could not conceal his 
indignation at the defamation which was so liberally heaped on his 
former colleague and illustrious friend. Bishop Burnet having ex- 
plained to him a passage in one of the scurrilous pamphlets of the 
day, stating tliat Marlborough was ** perhaps once fortunate,” he 
replied, It is the^greatest commendation that can be given ; for as 
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he was always successful, if he was only once fortunate, all his other 
successes were owing to his conduct.** Yet in despite of his open- 
hear cd character, he was rather fond of money, and in a continuous 
service of fifty years he amassed a fortune of very considerable 
extent, which he bequeathed to his niece. The Prince’s figure was 
of moderate height, but well made. His face was disproportionately 
long, but lightened with bright dark eyes ; but his mouth was habit* 
ually held a little open. He had an elegant mind, and was a col- 
lector of objects «if science and art, and of a fine library. It was 
said that Louis XIV. had refused permission to Prince Eugene to 
enter the French army, in consequence of liis mother, Olympia 
Manciiii, having been implicated in the Brinvilliers einpoisonmeuts, 
but that some years later ho offered to make him a Marshal of 
France, which he indignantly refused ; and although bhrn at Paris 
he had through life a rooted antipathy to the French people. Many 
B lyings also of the Prince a*e recorded, which prove him to have 
been a man of superior intellect. He was a good administrator of 
mi lit iry affairs, as well as an able commander ; and the house of 
Austria was at a low ehh in that department, when he raised her 
fortune and her glory. Indeed, she very much fell back again tn 
niilitaiy prosperity when she lost Eugene, on whom the Emperor 
lavished a magnificent funeral. The Prince was wont to say of the 
three German Emperors whom he had served, that Leopold was a 
father to him, Joseph a brother, but Charles a master. 

2. Dkath and Military Charactkr of AnuinAL DuGiTAY-Toonm. 

The father of this distinguished naval officer was a seafaring man, 
* resident at St. M.ilo. When the war broke out, in 1689, the admiral, 
then a boy of fourteen, accompanied his father in the armed vessel 

Trinity,” 18, a sort of privateer, and this was the first service he wit- 
nessed, which he himself descr bes with some fetliiig for its discomfort 
ill sea-sickness and maritime danger. A year or two later Duguay 
was himself put in command of a siiiall craft of fourteen guns, which, 
hovering on the coast of Ireland, made a dash into the port of 
Limerick, where he took possession of Lord Clare’s house, and 
burned soine^ vesbels lying on the 6oft sand near it, in spite of a 
detachment o'f tlie garribon, which was sent to protect them. In 
1694 he had already obtained such succe^-s, that we find him in 
command ol a royal frigate, the “ Diligente,” 40. In this he fell in 
with an English squadron, which out-manceuvred li m, gnd getting 
between him and the French coast, obliged him to fight, and 
strike his flag to tlio “ Moiick,” 60. lie was carried into Plymouth, 
where, having been recognized as the commander of a privateer, he 
was made a close prisoner by an order from the British Admiralty. 
He escaped, hojvever, by a romantic adventure, in which, of course, 
love and a woman had a part, and got back to France. Upon his 
return, the reputation of his bravery obtained for him, from Louis 
X IV., a sword of honour, which was accompanied by a complimentary 
letter from M. de Purtcliartain, tlie secretary of marine, who directed 
him to join, forthwith, the royal squadron, under the Marquis de 
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Nesmoiid. In 1697 lie received from the intendant at Brest the 
charge of three vessels, of from foity to twenty guns each, to look 
after a fleet of Dutch merchantmen, under Admiral de Wassenaer, 
whom he encountered ; but finding the convoy of too heavy metal, 
he kept in their wake till he met two French frigates of thirty guns 
each, with which he fell upon the convoy. The combat was s< vere, 
hut ended in the capture of De Wassenaer and his three ships of 
war, and twelve merchantmen. On the breaking out oi the war of 
the Succession he did considerable damage to the commerce of the 
allies, and resisted a Dutch squadron of superior force. In 1704, 
f»ii board the Jason,** 54, he captured the British ship ^ Falmouth,*’ 
of the same force, and in the following year the Elizabeth,** 72. 
In 1707 he and M. de Forhin, commanding a squadron of twelve 
vessels, encountered five British hhii>s of w'ar, of which they cap- 
tured three, aud burned one. But his crowning and most distin- 
guished exploit was the capture of iliode Janeiro in 1711. 

On this, and indeed throughout his service, M. Duguay-Trouin 
displayed the greatest professional skill, united with the most con- 
summate judgment and bravery, for which he was highly honoured 
by the King, and respected by the whole French nation. He was 
still a captain, and was only pre\ ented from being made chef d’escadre 
by the jealousies of men of birth and influence, who would have 
been passed over by his promotion. But one of the last acts of 
favour shown him by Ijouis XIV. was in August, 1715, when, being 
at Versailles to pay his resjiects to the King, that Monarch personally 
conferred on Iiini “ I’iioiiiieur de la coniette** and a pension of 2000 
livres. In 1728 the Kegeiit Duke of Orleans made him ‘^lieutenant- 
general dcs aiiucVh lu. vales'* and commander of the order of St. 
Louis. He raised his flag in coinniand of a fleet in 1731 and 1733, 
but without any active service, and hi., health being much broken, 
be relinquished all further coiiiinaiid, and died, 1736, in his sixty- 
fourth year. 

3. War bktwei.n Kussta and Turkey. 

During the summer of this year, a rupture happened between 
the Turks and the Russians. The Kinperor offei*ed ins mediation 
between the Sultan and the ('zanna, in conjunction with the maritime 
powers, w ho were all equally disposed to peace with the Fiiiiperor, 
w'ho, especially for the sake of the inheritance of his daughter, em- 
jiliutieMllj desired it. But the Czarina objected that the Tartni’s of 
the Crimea had made iiiciiiaiions upon her frontiers, and that, on her 
eoinplaint, she could obtain no satisfaction ; also, that a large body of 
Tartars had, by order of the Vizier, and in her despite, marciied 
through the Russian provinces and committed great dcpredatioiie. 
The Emperor, by a treaty, offensive and defensive, with Russia, was 
obliged to engage as ajiarty in this war, although by this time all the 
belligerent powers had agreed to the prcliiniiiaiics of peace concluded 
between the Emperor and France. Tlie Russians, however, were 
determined on hostilities, believing that th^y thus carried out the 
policy of Peter 1., wliu liad himself projected the invasion of the 
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Crimea, and had alread} prepared, in his time, magaaineBofali sorts, 
on the Don, for military purposes. Preparations were therefore 
made, on both sides, for war. General Leontew had been sent 
forward into the Crimea tlie previous year, but it was autumn 
before he reached tho Steppes, and the season being too late, he 
was obliged to i*eturii into the Ukraine towards the end of November, 
with Ins army in sad plight, having lust 9000 men. Leontew was 
tried for this failure b} a court-martial, but justified himself. Nego- 
tiations had been opened with Konli-Khaii, who had engaged to unite 
hiB f<>rces agninst their common enem>, but having obtained from 
Russia some artillery and engineers, he marched his forces .against 
Turke\, from the side of Persia, and gained some advantages o>er 
the Ottoman troops on that side. 

4. The Si foe of Azoph. 

Marshal Munnich was now appointed to the command of the troops 
The plan for the campaign was to begin with the siege of Azoph 
Munnich commenced operations in the month of March, having hs- 
semhled six regiments of infantry and three of cavalry, together witli 
3000 Cossacks of the Don, at St. Anne, about eight leagues from 
Azoph. On the 27th Miinnich passed the Don and began Ins march 
with so much precaution and silence that he arrived near Aaoph, 
without having been perceived by the enemy ; and he immediately 
attacked and carried by storm two castles on the river side without 
the loss of a single man. On the 3rd of April the Russians carried 
the fort of Lutick with little loss. He now gave over to Count Lacy 
the care of blockading and taking the town, and left the camp for 
tile grand army that was formed on the Dnieper, where h(‘ arrived 
on the 18th, and found hiiiiseli at the head of from 50,000 to 64,000 
men. 

5. Encounter of Cavalry on tub Steppes. 

On the 19th of May Miinnich sent off five detachments, each com- 
posed of 400 dragoons and 150 Cossacks ; and as the Steppe land 
was one vast unbroken plain, they had orders to march within bight 
of each other, so as to unite whenever the force of the opposing 
army should make it necessary. They had marched only about two 
leagues when they came up with a body of Nogay Tartars, whom 
they attacked and routed. They had gone about two leagues farther 
when General Spiegel, who commanded, was obliged to unite his 
detachments as quickly as he could, since he anddenly found him- 
self in presence of about 20,000 men advancing upon him. Spiegel 
had just time to form square, ordering the front rank to dismount, 
when these attacked him with most horrid yells, and poured forth a 
flight of a. TOWS. MUnnicli, apprihed of the danger in which Si iegel 
was, put himself at the head of 3000 dragoons and 2000 Cossacks, 
and in<irehed rapidly to his relief. As soon as the enemy perceived 
his approach, they retired with great precipitation, leaving 200 dead 
on the field. It was ascertained from the prisoners taken, that the 
Khan, with an army of 100,01)0 men, was encamped at twenty leagues 
p2 
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from the spot, and that the body that had retreated was under the 
command of Uie Kalga Sultan, or geueraliasimo of the Tartars of 
the Crimea. On the 26th the Rubsians were encamped on the side 
of the river Kalantschi, when, on a sudden, they were attacked and 
surrounded by these troops, but at the first shot fired from some 
field'pieces they all fled with precipitation to the lines of Ferekop. 

6. Lines of Ferekop forced. 

The Marshal determined to force these famous lines, and marcli- 
ing all night came upon them suddenly at break of day, to the 
astonishment of the Tartars, who had known nothing of his move* 
ments, and were astounded when Uiey saw the Russian force formed 
up in six columns fur the attack. Those lines were extraoi*dinary 
works, nearly two French leagues in extent from the Sea of Azoph 
to the Black Sea. There was but one entrance, and six towers of 
stone, mounted with cannon, flanked the approach. The ditch was 
twelve toises broad and seven deep, the height of the parapet 
seventy feet, and its thickness in proportion. The troops advanced 
boldly to the ditch, under the command of Manstein,but on arriving 
there, found it more deep and broad than they could have expected : 
nevertheless, they threw themselves into it and assisted one another 
to climb the parapet under an exceedingly brisk fire of the enemy. 
The Tartars now finding the affair serious, did nut wait for the Rus- 
sians to reach the top, but betook themselves to flight, leaving no 
impediment to the free passage of the lines. 

On the 6th of June the Marshal advanced into the Crimea. The 
Toi'tars harassed them incessantly in the march, but scampered away 
immediately they were attacked. As they advanced they soon found 
water to faU. The natives, who fled from th« villages, burned all the 
forage and spoiled the water of the wells. The absence of all water 
(for rain-water is the only resource of this country, and very scarce) 
caused the troops to suffer a good deal, and much disease ensued in 
consequence. On the 26th Miinnich advanced upon Baktchi- Serai, 
and on the 27 th tliey repulsed the enemy and entered the town. He 
liad intended to proceed to Caffa, but his army was so reduced, that 
he resolved to return to Ferekop, where he destroyed the lines, and 
on the 28th of August returned to the Ukraine. 

7 < AzOPU SUBRENDbUS. 

Count, now Marshal, Lacy commenced the siege of Azoph on the 
15th of May. On the 19th Admiral Bredal, who had come down the 
Don with fifteen galleys and a great number of other vessels, arrived 
off Azoph, The Turkish fleet, under the Capudan Facha, Dgiannon 
Conja, entered the Sea of Azoph to succour the place, but th6 mouth 
of the Don is so barred with sands and shoals, that neither fleet 
could get near each other. The works against the place continued 
by sap till^lihe 13th' of June. During this time the besieged made 
continual sallies, which were repulsed. The Marshal himself, in one 
of them, was nearly taken prisoner, and received a gun-shot wound 
in the thigh. On the 18th the usual accompaniment of a Turkish 
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siege took place. One of the largest powder magazines exploded, by 
which more than 100 houses were thrown down, and 300 men lost 
their lives. At midnight, on the 28th, the assault was given, and 
although two mines were sprung, the besiegers effected a lodgment, 
so that on the 20th of J une the Pacha governor requested a capitu- 
lation, and Lacy, after leaving a garrison in the town, marched away 
to rejoin MUnnich in the Ukraine. It was at this siege that the 
effects of the dibcijiliiie which Munnich had ebtablished in the Rus- 
sian armies were made curiously apparent. Sickness prevailed in 
the camp to a very great extent, occasioned by intemperance and a 
general disgust for the service. To remedy this evil the Marshal 
^ned an order forbidding any one to be sick on pain of being buried I 
alive ! 


8. War in the Kubin. 

The court of St. Petersburg, not content with having attacked the 
Porte on the side of the Crimea, and with the capture of Azoph, seut 
orders to Don -Du- Com ho, a chief of the Calmucks, near Aatrachan, 
to invade the Tartars of the Kuban iu the beginning of April. These 
tribes retired as far as possible into the Steppe to avoid the attack of 
tlie Calmucks, but Don-Du-Coiiibo and his son followed them and 
attacked their barricaded camp. The Tartars received him with 
equ.il valour, but after two hours’ resistaube, their defences were at 
length forced on every side, and all the men were massacred : none 
were spared but the women and children. The carnage was very 
great, and in the sequel the Kuban submitted to Riisbia. 

The manner of marching observed by the Russians in these cam- 
paigns against the Turks was singular. As soon as the general had 
notice that the Turks were not far off, the army formed into oue or 
more squares with the baggage in the midst. Such an order of 
march would not be practicable any where but in these large Steppes, 
whure there are few defiles. In ten leagues of ground you will not 
find here a hillock to ascend, or a defile to go down, and there is no 
road to keep. The baggage requisite to be carried in these countries 
is most exieiiaive. Sometimes fuel and water have to be conveyed 
from one encanipment to another. Marshal MUiinich’s army never 
took the field without having 90,000 carriages in its train for an 
army of 80,000 men : the transport for six mouths* provision of fiuur 
alone required half that number. 

The Turks and Tartars were not the enemies who in this campaign 
so foiled the Ru>«Bians. HungcT, thirst, fatigue, and an insupportable 
heat were more fatal than the arms of the enemy. The Russian lost 
in the campaign was nearly 30.000 men. The south coast of the 
Crimea is one of the finest districts of Europe, but the northern 
part remains uncultivated for want of wood and water. For four or 
five leagues together there is not a bush nor a rivulet, and the sol- 
diera were obliged to carry with them wood for their firing, and even 
an immense train of transports with large oaska of water for their 
drink. 
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1. RUSSIAN SIEOR OP OCKZ\KOW. — 2. MARSHAL LACY ENTERS THE 
CRIMEA BY ARABAT. — 3. TUB RUSSIANS AGAIN QUIT THE CRIMEA. — 
4. THE TURKS BESlECiR OCKZAKOW. — 6. RUSSIAN AND TURKISH 
NATAL ACTION IN THE SEA OF AZOPH.— 6. THE EMPEROR ENTERS 
ISTO THE VfkR AGAlNSr THE TURKS. — 7* MILITARY CHARACrER OP 
MARSHAL STAHREMBFRG.— 8. MARSHAL SECKBNUOKF IN COMMAND 
OF THE AUSTRIANS. — 9. IHE IMPERIALISTS ARB WORSTED. 8ECKEN- 
DORF disgraced. 

1. Russian Siege of Ockzakow. 

Marshal MUiinich to<»k the field towards the end of April, and 
found his army to consist of sixty.three battalions and 145 squadrons, 
which might be reckoned at (19,000 or 70,000 men. There were in 
the artillery train sixty>twu guns of siege and eleven mortars, 
besides 105 Oeld-pieccs and sixteen howitzers. On the 10th of 
July they were within three leagues of Ockzakow, where they came 
to blows with some Turks of the garrison, who had sallied out, to the 
number of 15,000 men. On the I Itli he began the siege between the 
river Dnieper and the Black Sea, and had the governor known what 
he was about at this time, and made a sally, he could have foiled the 
Russians, and forced them to retire ; but a powder magazine blew 
up, which buried 0000 men in the ruins, and threw the whole garri* 
son into roiisternation. Miiiinich chose this moment fur an assault, 
and finding his troops unwilling to face the flames, he opened a 
battery upon his own soldiers — so that the place was at length 
carried by men who feared the enemy less than their own terrible 
general. It surrendered at discretion on the 13th of July. 

2. Marshal Lacy enters the Crimea by Arabat. 

In the mean time Marshal Lacy advanced again into the Crimea 
with about 40,000 men. On the 28th of June, supported by a fleet 
in the Sea of Azoph, ho crossed an arm of the Ma by a bridge, and 
marched along the narrow strip of land that stretches as far as 
Arabat. The Khan, who never imagined the Russians would enter 
the country on that side, had posted himself with all his troops 
behind the lines of Perekop, which he had taken care to have re- 
paired, and trusted to be enabled to dispute more successfully than 
had been done the year before. He now found them of no use, for 
Lacy was in full march for Arabat, without the loss of a single man. 
The Khan thought to rectify his mistake by posting himself with all 
diligence across the narrow spit of land formed by the Sea of 
Azoph on one side and the Putrid Sea on the other. As soon, how- 
ever, as Lacy heard that the Khan had arrived at Arabat, he caused 
the Putrid Sea to be sounded, and found a means of crushing through 
it, to the astonisliiQcnt uf the Khan, who forthwith retreated to the 
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mountains. It was not the Khan alone who judged of tliis enter- 
prise in inarching along the spit of Arabat as a rash one. All tlie 
generals except Spiegel I'epreseiited to Lacy that he ran the risk of 
seeing his whole army perish. The Marshal answered that there was 
danger in all military enterprises, but that he did not see more in 
this than in others. However, he begged their opini(»ii as to what 
they thought best to be done. They unaiiiniously replied, ** To re- 
turn with all possible speed.'* Upon which Lac} rejoinod, that since 
the generals had a mind to return, he would have their passports 
made out accordingly , and culled iur his secretary to deliver them 
without delay. He even coininanded a party of 200 dragoons to be 
their escort to the Ukraine, there to viait hia return. It was three 
whole days before the generals could prevail on the Marshal to relent 
and forgive them their presumption in propiising a retreat to 
him. On the 25th of July Lacy was within a few miles of Kara-Su- 
Bazar, which was immediately abandoned. 

3. The Russians aoain quit the Crimba. 

1 1 was, nevertheless, determined in a council of war that they had 
nothing further to undertake in the Ciinieu, and accoidingly on the 
27th they commenced their retreat out of it a second time. On the 
2iid they n^pulsed a considerable body of Turks and Tatars, who 
had attacked them, and on the 4tli of August they crossed the 
'J'clioiigur with the whole army. Jn Sept' mber Lacy had again re- 
turned to the Ukraine, Marshal Miiii inch’s liead-quaiteru being at 
Kiew. 

4 The Turks iiehiegr Ockzakow. 

One of the most considerable events in the course of the year, was 
the endeavour made by the Turks to recover Ockzakow. Although 
they iiad not been able to gain any advantage over the Hussiaus 
during the whole campaign, they conceived better hopes when they 
found their enemy’s army on the other side of the Dnieper. They 
commenced the siege on the 28lh of October, but on the lOih of No- 
vember they raised it again, having lost 20,000 men from cannon 
and sickness. The garrison, under the command of General Stofleln, 
lost about 2000 men, and the general was handsomely rewarded for 
his defence of the place. Among those wdio signalized themselves by 
uncommon prowess in this siege of Ockzakow, was General Keith, 
afterwards the Prussian Field-Marshal, who w'as dangerously wounded 
on this occasion. 

5. Russian and Turkish Naval Action in tub Sea of 
Azofh. 

On the 9th of August, the Russian fleet under Admiral Bredal had 
an affair with that of the Turks in the Sea of Azoph. The action 
came off in this manner : — Bredal having got abreast of the point of 
Kisknw (called also the spit of Berutclii) with his fleet, consisting of 
100 sail, all double sloops or other small vessels (the large ships not 
having been able to g«'t over the shoals at the mouth of the river 
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Don), i>ercoiTed some Turkish vessels which were beerinfif down on 
the same point. Upon tliis he thought fit to get closer again in 
shore, and come to anchor in a convenient place. Towards two in 
the arternoun the whole Turkish fleet appeared in the offing. It 
consisted of two men-of< war, thirteen galleys, and forty-seven half 
galleja, and one of the ships carried the Capudau Pacha's flag. 
Bredal took all the measures necessary for a good defence. lie 
made some of his vessels warp in yet closer to the land, and at the 
same time armed a battery on shore of fifteen guns, carrying from 
three to twelve pound balls. At five o'clock the cannonade began 
witli equal briskness on both sides and lasted until eight, when 
the fire of the Turks slackened, and smin after they retired out of 
gunshot. The Kussian ships suffered very little, almost all the 
Turkish shot having been fired high. At eigiit o’clock tlie next 
morning tho Turks returned to the attack. The ship that carried 
the Pacha’s flag was the one which ventured nearest to the lluHsiaii 
fleet, and kept up a hot fire upon it. But this was returned with 
good effect from the boats and batteries on shore, so that the Capii- 
dan Pacha’s ship and sonic other of the Tui*kish vessels were much 
damaged. The Turkish fleet remained till noon on the Htli in sight 
of the Russians, and then weighed anchor. The Russians lost not 
more than thirty men in the engagement, but tho enemy must have 
suffered severely. The Turks did not again return to the fight, but 
passed the Straits of Yemkale and got into Caffu. 

6. The Emperor enteRsS into the War AriAiNsr the Turks. 

The Turks, alarmed at these successess of the Russians, applied to 
the Emperor to act as mediator in 'the quarrel ; but every ono 
thought that the Ottoman Empire was tottering to its fall, and people 
amused themselves with piophecies said to have been uttered 300 
jears before, that Russia should ono day enter Constantinople, 
which it was thought was now about to bo fulfilled. This raised 
the Emperor’s ambition to shai'e the spoil, and instead of being a 
mediator, he embraced the rash resolution of entering as a party 
into the quarrek He accordingly drew bis forces towards the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, and subsidized 3000 Saxons to be employed in the 
same quarter. The Duke of Lorraine was at first destined for the 
cumiiiaiid of these troops, but he declined it, and preferred to serve 
as a volunteer under General Seckendorf, who enjoyed a high repu- 
tation at this period for military skill, and had even been marked out, 
by the recommendation of Prince Eugene, as the fittest peisoii to 
succeed him in the command of the Imperial army. 

7. Military Character of Marshal Stahremberg. 

It is supposed that this commander must have been now a very 
old man. Guido dc Stahremberg was bom about 1657. and held the 
rank of captain and adjutant to General Rudiger at the siege of 
Vienna, in 1683. He had the rank of general, and was in command 
of the infantry of the Imperialists, at the battle of Luzzara, in 1702, 
under Prince Eugene. This volatile Prince appears to have here 
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played a practical joke upon the general* which he never forgave* 
and which gives an odd idea of the service at this period. At a 
grand dinner, given on occasion of the birthday of the Emperor to 
all the principal officers of the army, Eugene ordered a petard to bet 
placed under the chair 'of Guido Staliremberg. At the moment of 
drinking the Emperor's health, amidst the flourish of trumpets and 
** fanfare” of the moment, the petard was exploded. Every one, 
supposing it to be a mine, ran from the table, except the general, 
who quietly emptied his glass and set it down again without remark 
or emotion, but he deemed it insulting to test his courage in such a 
way, and thought it done to make a butt of him to his comrades. 

The following year he was in command of the Austrian troops in 
Italy, and having received positive ordera to attempt a junction with 
the army of the Duke of Savoy (who had made himself obnoxious 
to the French by seceding from their alliance), he began his march 
from the banks of the Secchia in the Modenese, for Piedmont, 
through a country in the possession of the enemy. This march was 
deemed by military men to have been the best planned, and the best 
executed, of any in the whole war ; and he eflcetiially joined the 
Duke de Cauelli with his whole force. Appointed Marahal, he was 
selected, instead of Prince Eugene, to command the Imperial forces in 
Spain, and be joined King Charles at Barcelona in April, 17^18 ; be 
remained in this command till the end of the war of the succession. 
He was considered at this time to have shown himself the best man 
of his age for defensive war. He is not again heard of m command, 
but he was alive in 1734, when Prince Eugene mentions him in his 
memoirs as one to whom he desired to do justice fur having always 
shown the greatest talents and remarkable bravery ; bnt it would 
appear that tho offence of the petard had not even then been for- 
gotten, fur the two old soldiers were, evidently, not friends, for he 
is spoken of as ** brouilld avec Prince Eugene.” The Prince say s he 
supposes they might* now love each other if they met, for that old 
generals, enemies to one another, are like women of a certain age, 

qui ne s’eii veulent pas, parcequelles n'ont plus de sexe.” If this 
good old soldier was still alive at this period, his advice might have 
saved his Imperial master from the disgrace and confusion of this 
foolihli war. But he was considered yi/awe. The histories of this 
period called him “ orgueilleux,” **d^vot,” and ^'sans credit dans le 
conference,” ill calculated, from his age, natural timidity, and in- 
difference, from having any influence with the councillors of the 
Emperor.” 

8. Marshal Srcrbndorf in command of thb Austrians. 

Seckendorf on receiving the appointment repaired to Hungary* 
where he found the army and the fortifleations in a deplorable state. 
He reported the frontier fortresses of Gradiska, Buda, Sabaez, and 
even Belgrade, as incapable of the smallest resistance, both from the 
dilapidated state of the fortifications, and from a total want of artillery, 
ammunition, and other military requisites. He boldly reported to the 
Emperor that many of the generals were incapabfe of fulfilling the 
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duties of their statiou, and instead of inspecting the provinces under 
their command, were employed in hunting and other diversions. The 
Emperor attended to many improvements suggested by Seckendorf, 
who greatly ameliorated the state of the army ; while the fortifica- 
tions were put under the supei'intcndence of General Schmettan. 

The plan of the campaign was judiciouhly formed by Seckendorf. 
He proposed that the Riissians, after taking Bender, sltould direct 
their course along the Danube towards the Priith, and that the Im- 
perialifitb should commence their operations by the siege of Widdin. 
A party in the cabinet wished to commence hostilities by the siege 
of Nissa, but Seckendorf prevailed. He was nominated Field- 
Miirshril, and received assurances that he should have an array of 
126,0110 men provided with every requisite ; but by the most arduous 
exertions he could only get together, towards the end of July, some 
70,000 men of all arms, the greater part of whom were raw troops 
ilia state of sickness, misery, and dijeetion. With this compara- 
tively small and iiiefhcient force the Field-Marshal h.id to encounter 
a much more formidable and iiiiinerous army tban he had reason to 
expect ; — veterans inui*ed to the service in the Persian wars, and 
biuiight into discipline by the celebrated French ('uunt Boiineval, 
who at this time principally dirc'cted tlie operations of the campaign 
for the Turks. 

In the midst of ScckendorPs preparations to commence the in- 
vesting of Widdin, he was thunderstruck by receiving an order under 
the Emperor’s own hand to march against Mssa. This injudicious 
change frustrated the wliole plan of operations. The magazines h&d 
been already foimed on the banks of the Danube, but now they were 
obliged to be removed fifty leagues from the river across a marshy 
and uiouniainous country, without carnages to convey their provisions, 
and without any means of supidying their wants. After a march of 
twenty-eight days the army arrived before the walls of Nissa, and 
loi'timately ineetiiig with no resistance, obtiiiii^d poHsession of the 
place on the 26th o4 July. Seckendorf instantly despatched a strong 
corps to invest Widdin on the south under Khcvenhiiller, whilst 
Marshal Wallis occupied the opposite bank of the river. He re- 
mained himself at Nissa to await orders from Vienna, sending de- 
tachments to reduce the petty fortresses and seize the passes of the 
surrounding mountains. During this period the disunion among tlie 
generals and the discontent of the army rose to a formidable pitch. 
Seckendorf was rough, overbearing, aud parsimonious, and the 
troops, shut up ill an unwholesome position and deprived of their 
custoniai‘y supplies of provisions, attributed their misery to his inca- 
pacity and avarice. The Duke of Lorraine, though only a volunteer, 
interfered in all military operations, and supported the opposition 
against tlie Field Marshal. 

While Seckendorf was thus perplexed with the cabals of his 
generals and the clamour of the army, unable to pursue his success 
for want of provisions, and waiting for further orders from Vienna, 
the Prince of Hildburghauseii was compelled to raise the siege of 
Baguluka in BosiNia, and was driven back towards the Save. Count 
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KhevenhUller was obliged tu retreat iruin Servia, and Nissa was re- 
taken by the Ottomans. The Kniperor, accordingly, alarmed fur his 
hereditary domiuiuiis, ordered Seckcndurf tu 8u*«peiid operatiuns 
against Widdiu, and march to effect a junction with llildburghausen* 

9. Tue Imperialists are worsfed. Seckendorf disgraced. 

In pursuanceof these orders, the Field-Marshal wholly relinquished 
the plan for the campaign. He made himselt master of Usitza after 
a sliort though vigorous siege ; hut was prevented by the inundations 
of the Drina from hebiegiiig the citadel. Being thus frustrated in 
his attempt tu penetrate Bosnia, he retreated rapidly towards the 
Save, and eneaiiipcd at Sabuez, mi the bank of thur river. 

KhevenhUller found Widdiu in a better state of defitice, and occu- 
pied by a larger force than he cxpeett‘d ; he therefore remained in- 
active till the retieat of Seckendorf obliged him to abandon Widdiu 
and endeavour to enter Tiaiisylvania. Attir a severe action near 
the confiueiicc of the Tiiiiok and Danube, he made good his retreat 
towards Orsuva, and effected his passag<^ of the Danube near (1 Iadova, 
where he was joined by thu corps of Mai’shal Wallis, and took up 
his winter-quarters in the Kiiipire. 

Thus terminated this unfortunate eaiiipaign. The change of the 
plan of operations altogetlier prevcMited Marshal MUniiich from' 
advancing to the Danube, and luiiied its result; nevertheless, the 
failure of it was wlndl) aitributed to Marshal SecdiCiidorf, who was 
depiivcd of his command, and articles of inipeacliineiit w'ere brought 
against him ; but he defended himself with gr< at spirit and ability, 
and refuted the cliarges, though he was not able to reveal the secret 
orders he had rc'eeived, in his justification. Geni'rals Schiiiettau 
and Diuiiar, in whom he hud piincipally confided, were involved in 
his disgrace, and Geiieial Du\at, the coiiiiii.iiidaiit of Nissa, was 
beheaded for surrcuderiug liiat town to the iuiks, though it was 
unprovided with the proper means of defence. 


1738. 

1. THE WAR IN THE UKRAINE. — 2. LACY AGAIN INVADES THF CRIMEA.— 
3. WAR BEIWIEN THE EMrEKOR AND THE lUltKS. KOMGSEGO DIS* 
bRACRD. DEATH ON RAKOCZl.— 4. DISPUTE BETWEEN DENMaIiK AND 
HANOVER. 

1. The War in the Ukraine. 

In the month of February the Khan of Tartary, at the head of 
40,000 men, attempted to force the lines of the Ukraine, but was 
repulsed with great loss. On the Ist of May Marshal MUnnich 
assembled his whole army, consisting of about 56,000 men. On the 
llth of July he was attacked by the Turks at tlio continence of the 
nver.s Bug and Ludiuia ; at eight o*cluck the advanced guard of the 
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right wing was attacked, but successfully defended by Lieutenant* 
General Segruiski. The greatest elfiirtB of the enemy were made 
however in the centre charge. Brigadier Schipow was attacked on 
all sides, and must have been surrounded but for the timely arrival 
of the Marshal with Generals Lowendahl aud Biron, when the 
enemy were repulsed with no great loss on either side. After 
the action of Lodinia, the Kussian army continued to march quietly 
towards the frontier of Poland. During the month of August the 
two armies remained in presence. Miinnich was continually threaten- 
ing the passage of the Dniester, but always found a Turkish army 
opposed to him. A foraging party at this time was attacked and 
cut to pieces by the Tartars. The officer who commanded was tried 
by a council of war, condemned, and executed, and the general, 
Segraiski, was degraded and reduced to the rank of a private dragoon. 
The army finally emssed the Dniester in September ; but towards 
the end of the month, it re-entered the Ukraine, and went into 
w inter-quaners. 

2. Lacy again tnvadks the Crimea. 

Marshal Lacy, this year, with an army of 35 000 men, again invaded 
the Crimea. The Khan, with 40,000, opposed him at the lines of Pere- 
kop ; but at this season (July) the Sea of Asnph is in a great measure 
dried up, and Lacy entered by the side of the shore, almost dryshnd, 
and without the loss of a man. On the 8th of July he laid seige to 
Perekop, which continued till the 10th, when the hues capitulated. 
The Marshars instructions were to advance to CafTa, but, as before, 
the country was already so impracticable that he could not find 
subsistence for his army, and Admiral Bredal’s fleet had been driven 
off the coast by a storm ; accordingly he marched back to Perekop, 
blew up and levelled all the worlm, and went again into winter- 
quarters in the Ukraine. 

3. War between the Emperor and the Turks. Konioskco 
DISGRACED. Death op Rakoczi. 

The Turks taking the field early, reduced the fort of UsitEa, which 
secured possession of part of Scrvia,and Mcjiadia, which commanded 
the passes on the north of the Danube. They now undertook the siege 
of Orsova, which however they abandoned at the approach of the Iiii- 
pcTial army, conimanded by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, assisted by 
Count Konigsegg. The character aud talents of this celebrated leader 
were not well calculated to supply the waut of experience, steadiness, 
and military skill, of tlie Duke of Lorraine. The Count was of an ex- 
cellent capacity in the field, but greatly deficient in activity ; so much 
so, that one of his greatest admirers remarked of him, that he wanted 
but one additional grain of salt in his composition to be one of the 
greatest of men. The Turks, being reinforced, marched and at- 
tacked the Imperialists, by whom they were repulsed after an obstinate 
engagement ; the Germans now recovered Mehadia, but had scaiTely 
reach^ed the neighbourhood of Orsova when they were surprised and 
again attacked by the Grand Vizier. The Imperialists made good 
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their retreat, and the Turks resumed the siege of Orsova, of wliich 
they made tiiemselves masters, and where tliey f4>und a fine train 
of artillery designed fur the siege of Widdiu. By the conquest 
of this place the Turks laid the Danube open to their galleys and 
\ essels, and the Germans were forced to retire under the cannon of 
B 'Igrade. The disasters of this campaign excited no less intrigue 
and clamour at Vienna than the preceding one, and both the Duke 
of LoiTaiiie and Konigsegg were removed from the command and 
di<igraced. 

The Emperor was violently agitated at the want of success in his 
armies for two successive years, and in the agony of his mind ex- 
claimed, " Is the fortune of my house departed with Eugene 1 ** He 
listened to all the petty btories of military discontent which invariably 
follow an unsuccessful campaign. Wallis conciliated his masler’s 
good will by his stories against the Emperor's soii-in-law. Amongst 
other things he had the hardihood to say, ** If ever I am found 
serving under such a fellow, let me pass for a roost contemptible 
wrctcli.” As an example of his iiibolence he said to the Duke him- 
bclf, ** Eh bicn, prenez pour une fois le conseil d'un fou, sans quoi, vous 
pordiez votre cannon, votre honneur,et peut-etre Oi'sova indiite." 

Konigbegg buffered from the protection afforded him by his High- 
ness, so that as he found no protection from any one else, both fell 
together. 

Joseph Rakoezi, son of the famoub Hungarian chieftain mentioned 
above, who had died in 1735, was at this time closly allied with the 
Sultan, who invited him to Coiibtantinople, and recognized his 
title of Waiwode or Prince of Transylvania. It was hoped that his 
influence among his countrymen might induce them to rise against 
Austria and join the Tuiks in the present war. Rakoezi accordingly 
issued some stirring addresses, which were widely circulated among 
the border Hungarians, calling upon them to take up arms — but to no 
effect : his name and influence were no longer powerful. Still, no ill 
consequences followed to him from a proclamation of the Imperial 
court, setting a price upon liis head ; and he died peacefully, in the 
Turkish dominions, on the 9th of November in this year. 

4. DisruTR D^iwEEN Denmark and Hanover. 

In the month of October an affair of very small importance pro- 
duced a rupture between the Kings of Denmark and Great Britain. 
A detachment of Hanoverians took by assauU the Castle of Stcin- 
horst, defended by the Dwish dragoons, who had received orders to 
repel force by force. Several men h.id been killed on both sides 
before the Hanoverians could enter the place, when the garrison 
was disarmed and conducted to the frontiers. This dispute was, 
however, compromised by a convention between the two Sovereigns. 
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1. THB IMPKRIAI. ARMY PLACKD UNDER THE COMMAND OP COUNT 
WALLIS. — 2. THE BATFLE OP CROISKA.— 3. TUB TURKB INVEST 
BELGRADE. — 4. 'JHE EMPEROR AND SULTAN CONCLUDE A PEACE. — 

6. WAR BETWEEN THE RUSSIANS ANItTURKS. 6. BATTLE OP CHOC/IM. 

— 7 > RUSiIA and TIIF PORTE MAKE PRACE.^8. NADIR SHAH IN INDIA. 
BATTLE OP KARNAL. — U. MILITARY POWER OP THE NATIONS OF EUROPE. 

10. CONVENTION OF THE PlIDO BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 

SPAIN. 

1. The Imperial Army placed under the command of Count 
Wallis. 

Tliis year, the events of the war were still unfavourable to the 
Emperor. He had bestowed the command of his army upon Count 
W.iilis, who assembled his forces in the nei;rhbourliond ot Beli;radH. 
Tliey consisted of sixty seven hattnlions and 113 squadrons, or 5f».250 
men, besidrs artillery and huHsars. On the 1 1th of June the anny 
encamped near Seinlin, and being joined by the auxili<irie8, and the 
flotilla of the Danube being ready, they crossed the Save on the 27th, 
and at the close of the same evening advanced towards Crotska, where 
his hussars were attacked hy the Turks with buch impetuosity and 
perseverance that they were obliged to give ground. Wallis, how- 
ever, put himself at the head of some cuirassiers, and bravely with- 
stood the enemy till the grenadiers had cleared the defile and driven 
the Turks out of the viiieyardb. 

2. The Batjlk op Crotska. 

The Grand Vizier with his whole force had taken post on two 
hills between the defile and the village of Crotska. The Prince 
of Uildburghauaen formed the flr»t battalion that cleared the defile 
into square, whilst the loft wing passed along a narrow path and ex- 
tended itself on the heights overlooking the Danube. In this pos^ioii 
the Imperialists withstood repeated attacks from the Turks, who 
assailed them with far superior numbers from five in the morning till 
sunset, when Wallis ordered a retreat under coVer of the approaching 
darkness. The Imperialists were hampered by the defile in which 
the Grand Vizier had caught them. Ou their side four generals were 
killed and five wounded ; and 7000 men, with 400 ofiieers, were left 
dead on the field of battle. In this desperate conflict botli parties 
sustained considerable loss, but the Turks displayed new skill in the 
art of war. Instead of tumultuous and unconnected attacks, they 
fought in the greatest order and in regular bodies ; aud when broken, 
they rallied with speed and activity. This was due in a great 
measure to the admirable discipHoe they had received from Count 
lloimevaJ, a French military adventurer, who, after having served in 
the navy and aimy of France with distinction, took afterwards an 
Austrian commission, and subsequently became a Mussulman under 
the appellation of Aehmet Pacha. He was meditating a return to 
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Cliristendoin when he was surprised by death eight years later than 
the present events. His memoirs are amusing and curious, as 
showing the rewards attendant upon those who adopt service among 
Orientals. 

The Imperial flotilla under Admiral Pallavicini fell down the 
Danube to eo-operate with the army, so that when Wallis retreated 
the admiral found himself exposed to severe handling from the 
Turkish batteries, and only regained Belgrade on the 24ih in a moht 
dilapidated condition. The Imperialists took up so strong a position 
at Kiii/.a, and placed their artillery with so much skill, that on the 
following day they repulsed a considerable body of troops headed by 
the Grand Vizier. Wallis, however, seized with despondency, again 
retreated during the night, and occupied the lines of Belgiade ; when, 
being still alarmed at the appearance of some Turkish irregulai's, 
and deeming himself unequal to the defence of this strong positiitn, 
he recrossed the Danube the following night. The Turks now in- 
stantly advanced against Belgrade, and the Grand Vizit r investing 
the place on the side of Survi.i, commenced the siege in form. Ht* 
summoned the garrison to surrender on the 29th of J uly. The £ai I 
of Crawfoi'd, who served as a volunteer iii the IinpeiUl army, sig- 
nalized Ins courage in an extraoi dinary manner on these occasions, 
and was dtingei'ously wounded. 

3. The Turks invest BsionADB. 

Wallis, under a still unaccountable infatuation, would not even 
Rintinuc in the vicinity of Belgrade to harass the besieging army, or 
to succour the garrison, but wearied his troops by useless and cir- 
cuitous marches ; and the Turks, availing themselves of his absence, 
occupied the northern hraiich of the Danube, and carried on their 
approaches against the redoubt of the Borzia, which commanded the 
fortress on that side. Tliey even prepared to cross the Save, that 
they might attack Belgrade on that side also. In the midst of his 
despondency Marslial Wallis was still further alarmed by a report 
from General Succow, coiimiaiidant of tlie place, that a breach had 
been made in one of the bastions and an assault hourly expected, 
which the gaiTison, diminished and enervated by sickness, would be 
unablo to resist. Wallis sent an officer to examine the state of the 
fortifications ; but without waiting for his return, he sent Colonel 
Gross to the camp of the Grand Vizier to purchase a peace by the 
cession of Belgrade. He sent word to the Empeixir that the fortress 
was untenable, and should it fall, he could not with a diminished and 
dispirited army withstand the superior force of the enemy, nor pre- 
vent them adianciiig on the capital. He also sent a resolution, sub- 
scribed by the other generals, stating the necessity of a retreat to 
Peterwaradin. 

4. The Emperor and Sultan conclude a Peace. 

The defeat at Crotska, the flight of the Imperial army, and the 
desponding accounts transmitted by Wallis, spread consternation 
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among the people and at the court of Vienna. The Emperor alone 
seemed to maintain a degree of firmness. He had been induced by 
the representations of Wallis, and the urgent remonstrances of the 
court, to entrust him with full powers to offer the cession of Belgrade 
in case of extreme necessity. He now ordered that Wallis should 
direct his attention solely to military transactions, and gave full 
powers fur concluding a peace to Count Neipperg. At the same 
time he sent General Schmettau to inspect the situation of the army, 
and to prevent the intended retreat to Peterwaradin and the cession 
of Belgrade. On delivering these orders to the general in person, 
the Emperor gi'aeiously pressed his hand, and said, Use thy utmost 
diligence to arrive before Wallis can retreat with my army. Assume 
the defence of Belgrade, and save it, if not too late, from falling into 
the hands of the enemy.’* Schmettau fulfilled the wishes of his 
Sovereign, and reached the Imperial camp at the moment the troops 
were preparing to retreat. He undeceived Wallis with regard to 
Belgrade, the fortifications of which were without a breach, and 
defended by a garrison of 13,000 effective men ; and he prevailed on 
him to advance with the whole army, and employ his utmost exer- 
tions for the relief of the place. Schmettau then hastened to Bel- 
grade. He assumed the command, drove the Turks from before the 
X'eduubt of Bursia, and by his exertions animated the garrison, and 
compelled the besiegers to abandon their most advanced works. 
Encouraged by the example, Wallis recovered his spirits and visited 
Belgrade ; and he now prepared to bring his whole force into the 
fortress. The entire army was actuated by the same spirit, and 
eager to repair the disgrace of the pnsl by new exertions. 

But Count Neipperg, who had gone to the Turkish camp with full 
powers to negotiate a peace, had imprudently trusted himself within 
the enemy’s lines without requiring hostages, which was still a custom 
in dealing with the Turks ; so that when he arrived tlicre, he was 
exposed to the most unexampled iiidigiiities. He was immediately 
arrested, treated as a spy, mid threatened to be sent to Coostan- 
tiiio)ile to be punished. The French ambassador, the Marquis de 
Villeiieuvc, at length arrived, and obtained permission for his release, 
but affecting to be alarmed with apprehensions of an approaching 
mutiny in the Turkish camp, he persuaded Neipperg to sign the pre- 
liminaries of peace, which he did on the 1st of September, under the 
mediation and guarantee of France. The principal conditions were 
the restitution of Belgrade and Sabaez after the demolition of the new 
fortifications, the cession of Servia and of all the districts yielded by 
the Turks at the Peace of Passarowitz. The Porte was also to 
retain tlie fortress of Orsova, and the Emperor agreed to demolish 
Mehadia. 

Both Schmettau and Wallis, at first, refused to give up one of the 
gates of Belgrade, which was named as the security of the prelimi- 
naries, but they could not venture to evade the positive orders of the 
Emperor to obey the plenipotentiary, and, accordingly, on the 4th 
of September, it was yielded to the Pacha of Roumelia, when the 
Imperialists had the mortification of seeing tlie Turkish troops march 
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into the town, carrying A\ith them the standards captured at the 
battle of Crotska. 

The Emperor was deeply affected with the conclusion of peace, 
and it was received as dislKinourable by all ranks of the people. 
Cliarlcs also felt the embarrassment of having tfi extenuate his con- 
duct to the Czaiina, to whom he wrote, that ‘‘ he was less touched 
with the advantages gained by the enemy, than with the conduct of 
his plenipotentiary, whom he declared to have acted against his 
consent, and in disobedience to his direct oinlers.** 

5. War betwlen the Russians and Turks. 

The Russians had opened the campaign on the side of Poliind, 
with an aimy, under Count Miinnich, of 60,000 or 63,000 men. The 
Turkish force of 60,000 Aicn, commanded b> the Seraskier, determined 
to dispute with the Russians the passage of the Bogh. The latter 
arrived on that river on tlie 10th of July, and in order to put the 
enemy on a wrong scent, or to engage them in fruitless marches, or 
detain them before Bender, they sent numerous detachments ui 
Cossacks on the side of Soroka, with orders to give out by the way, 
that a part of the army would follow them in a few days. This had 
the desired effect, and the Seraskicr stopped with the main body of 
his force in the vicinity of Bender. The Russian army continued 
their march tow'ards the Dniester, as if their design had been to 
force a passage across the Sarutsch, near Choezim ; but the Mai- 
sliaVs purpose was to puss the former river ; and, accordingly, he 
put himself at the head of 20,0(10 men, and advanced rapidly to 
the banks of the Dniester at Sukowza, a small Polish village on that 
river, near which he jiassed over the whole of this body on the 30th of 
July. The heavy rams, however, carried awn^ his bcidges, which 
induced him to iiitrent h hiscamp with some redoubts. Here he was 
attacked, on the 3i d of August, by tho Sultan Ghirai, with 12,000 Tar- 
tars, and Vely Pacha, with UOOO janizaries ; but they were repulsed 
twice. In the mean time, the bridges were repaired, and his whole 
army, with artillery and stores, crossed the river on the 11th of August. 
Ou the 10th tho Seraskier had arrived from Bender, at the head of 
his forces. On the 16tli Miiiinich broke up from his camp, and on 
the following day passed the small river Waletzka, and entered 
the mountains by the defiles of Tschernentza, where John Sobieski 
had fought some battles w ith the Tartars. He had learned from 
deserters that the Turks had abandoned the most important part 
of this pass, where 10,000 men might have stopped 100,000. The 
Marshal, therefore, sent forward a strong detachment to seize 
the pass, and on the 18th he and his aimy passed the defile 
and descended, without any opposition, into the plains. They 
marclu d through the pass easily, except the covering party, which, 
with the artillery and baggage, were delayed until the 26th of 
August. The enemy only showed themselves in small bodies, and 
exchanged shots with the Cossacks. On the 19th the Sultan and 
Pacha, with their united forces, drew near, but losing a great 
number of men from the fire of the Russian artillery, thev retreated 
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again into their camp, which was separated from that of the Russians 
only by the small river llouka. On the 20th Miinnich, leaving his 
artillery and baggage behind him to follow as fast as they could, 
pushed forward, and the enemy retreating, he took, without opposi* 
tion, the camp which they had occupied the day before ; while the 
Turks established themselves in another, three or four leagues dis- 
tant, to which they withdrew. There was skirmishing, on the 21st, 
on both sides ; and on the 23rd and 24th the enemy, becoming bolder, 
threw out posts on both sides of the Russians, so that they could not 
quit their camp in safety, and a genet al, who did not apprehend the 
danger, was taken prisoner. On the 26th Marshal Miinnich, being 
joined by all his forces, determined to free himself from this embar- 
rassment and march against the Turks, who occupied a ver\ advan- 
tageous position, in which they were intrenched. On the 27th the 
Russians were within cannon-shot of the Turkish camp, when they 
found themselves entirely surrounded by the enemy, who swarmed 
upon them and made repeated attacks day and night ; and the 
Ottoman generals thought Muiinich to he so much in their toils 
that they applauded the opening they had given him to come through 
the pass, and imagined he was now without any means of escaping 
from them. 

6. The Batclb of Chocziu. 

At break of day on the 28th of August, the whole Russian camp 
was under arms. Generals Lowendaiil and Gustavus Biron ad- 
vanced within half cannon-shot of the intrenched camp, as if their 
intention had been to attack that quarter ; the object, however, was 
only to draw away the whole atteutionof the Turks on that side, and 
to hinder them from perfecting their lines on the left, which they had 
only just commenced. This had the desired effect, for they imme- 
diately began to erect two new batteries on their right, and to work 
at a new line. In the mean while the Marshal reconnoitred th a 
enemy’s camp, and found that the river SehulaPetz, which, on 
account of the marshes on either side, had been considered iin])assa- 
ble, was far from being so ; and that by means of fascines both the 
marshes and the river, which was not deep, could be rendered 
fi»rdable, so that the enemy’s position might be turned on that side, 
which, from a false security, he had left entirely unguarded. 

At noon the Marshal ordered the whole force to take ground to 
the right, and recalled his detachments. Several bridges were 
thrown over the river, and by means of the fascines and some thick 
planks a causeway was established so that the army was enabled 
to cross over the Scliulanetz under the cover of an admirably well- 
served artilh'i'y, and without much opposition from tho enemy. At 
two in the afternoon the Russians had arrived at the foot of the hill 
which was crowned by the Turkish camp. The enemy’s cavalry miw 
fell upon the advancing troops on all sides, but were repulsed with- 
out obtaining the least advantnge, while the Russians continued to 
gain ground an^ approached nearer and nearer to tho enemy’s lines. 
At five in the afternoon the Turks returned to tlie attack with more 
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fury than ever. The janizaries advanced sword in hand, and reso- 
lutely charged the infantry ; but such a terrible fire was kept playing 
on them from the cannon and musketry, that they could do nothing. 
After having exhausted every possible effort to break the Ruaman 
ranks, they were (tbliged to retreat in great confusion. They still, 
however, strove to make some resistance ; but the Ruisians krat on 
advancing, under Rre of their artillerv, little by little. The Turks 
now set fire to their camp, so that when the Russians carried the 
height at seven in the evening, and entered it, they found it de- 
serted ; the Miissulmen fled with such precipitation that the Russian 
light cavalry could scarcely overtake the enemy, and they left behind 
them forty-two pieces of braas cannon and six mortars, besides tools, 
ammunitions of war, and provisions. Their loss must have been 
considerable ; but on the side of the Russians there were uot more 
thnn seventy men killed and wounded. This action was fought near 
a small village, which was on the right of the army, called Stavut- 
Bchaiie. 

To take advantage of this victory, MUnnich advanced on Choezim, 
the following morning, at tlie head of 30,000 men, with a battering 
train. General Romanzow was left behind to cover the baggage and 
stores, for the Russian army had been obliged to fight tliis battle 
with all these encumbrances within their squares. Early in the 
morning of the 30th of August the Marshal sent forward a strong 
detachment to observe the posture of the euemy, and found that the 
suburbs of the city, which were surrounded by a wide ditch, were 
abandoned, and that Kaltschak Pacha, the governor within the 
place*, had only arrived at his command on the very evening of the 
battle. Ho therefore rightly judged that there would be no great 
confidence between him and Ins gairison, and he accordingly forth- 
with summoned it. At two o’clock the same afternoon the fortress 
of Choezim, in whidi were 200 pieces of artillery, was surrendered 
into his hands. 


7. Russia and the PoETa make Peace. 

This victory and its results had their effect upon the Turkish 
diplninatibts, and Russia found herself so^isolated by the defection of 
the Emperor, that all parties were disposed to accept the mediation 
of France. M. do Cagnoni was sent to Vienna, and Russia acceded 
to the treaty of Belgrade in October. The Czarina obtained, by the 
peace of Belgrade', an increase to the empire on the side of the 
Ukraine, and the 'demolition of the cities of Azoph and Taganrog. 
These conditions she was not at first inclined to ratify, for Nadir 
Shah had again offered to lend her his assistance to annihilate the 
Turks, as he had already destroyed the feeble successors of Tamer- 
lane ; but having had sufficient experience of the perfidy of Ori- 
entals, she declined his offers ; and being now advanced in age, 
declining in health, and too much embarrassed with domestic caies 
to carry on the war, she at length put lier name to conditions, which 
were not, in truth, in a fair proportion to the success which had 
attended her arms. 

<^2 
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It was (he month of November before the Russian troops repassed 
the Dniester. This river was already bringing down great pieces of 
ice, and there was no possibility of refitting the bridges that had 
been broken by the floating masses ; so that these occasioned great 
difficulties in pas^ng the troops, and yet more in getting the stores 
and artillery aCI'Obs. But as the bottom of the river was firm, 
Ldwendahl causcil the guns and carriages to be drawn under the 
ice by means oi strong ropes, long enough to reach from one side of 
the river to the otlier, in which way the cannon were hauled over 
by capstans. 

8. Nadir Shah in India. Battle of Karnal. 

KoulUKhan, having secured the Persian throne, now appears in 
liistory as Nadir Shah. Soon after he was crowned, he resolved te 
tiverthrow the neighbouring empire of the Affghans, and, accordingly, 
had set out to invade that power in December, 17.^7* Aflcr a long 
siege Kandahar surrendered to him, and the Affghans snbniittrd to 
Ilia rule. While thus engaged, he received an invitation from some 
officers in the court of Mohammad Shah, the great Mogul, to advance 
and take possession of the Mogul empire. Tlie murder of an envoy 
furnished him with a pretext for hostilities against the Sovereign of 
Delhi. In May, 1738, he accordingly commenced his march for the 
frontiers of India, at the head of 120,(100 men. Having taken dhe 
places that lay in his route, he found himself before Cabul, which he 
!took by storm. He levelled Jellalabad with the earth, and burst 
into Lahore before the Mogul army had scarcely time to be collected. 
■Still advancing, he suddenly came upon the unsuspecting forces of the 
Emperor, who occupied an intrenched camp at Kamu, or Caernal, 
on the left bank of the Jugma, about eighty miles to the westward 
of Delhi. Here the Shah and the Mogul measured their swords 
on the 8th of March, 1739. On the part of the latter it was a con- 
fused and irregular fight, but the Persians, accustomed to a‘t 
together, and not more obedient thaii brave, charged in close array 
with efficient support, and, of course, gained the victory. The Vizier 
was mortally wounded, and countless numbers of lesser note w'ere 
slam in the battle. The spirit of the whole Indian nation was now 
effectually broken, and the idea of further resistance laid aside. 
Nadir accordingly advanced to the capital, the gates of which were 
thrown open to receive him. Here he found immense treasure, the 
accumulated wealth of nearly two centuries. The amount of money, 
jewels, costly effects, and heavy contributions upon all ranks and 
classes of men, found or raised, Jbas been estimated at tliii'ty-two 
millions sterling. Amongst the trophies were the throne represent- 
ing the tail of a peacock, composed of precious stones, and the two 
famous diamonds, the Kub-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, and another 
called the Sea of Light Among a people with whom avarice is so 
strong a passion, every attempt was made to conceal wealth : torture 
was therefore used to enfoi'ce discovery, and in the violence and re- 
sistance a tumult ensued, in which some persons were killed. The in- 
satiate and ruthless Shah gave immediate orders for an indiscriminate 
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as ault, \>ith<iut regard to sex or age, in every street or avenue in 

hicli was found the body of a slaughtered Perbian, and 8^p0 per- 
sons are reported to have been sacrificed in this dreadful masBacre. 

Nadir Siiah did not, however, exercise the power of whiA he was 
now certainly possessed to dethrone Mohammad, aiili put an end to 
the Mogul sovereignty : on the contrary, with his hsihds he 
replaced the crown on the head of the Emperor, amrnihig, as his 
reason for it, his regard for the illustrious house of Timour, fb 
which this maker of sheep-skin caps declared “We ouroolves be- 
long ; and on the Gth of May he was pleased, after exercising the 
rights of a conqueror for thirty-seven days, to march back his army 
to Ispahan, having only required from Mohammad to resign his 
rights over all the provinces woat of the Indus. 

A fatal blow was, nevertheless, at tliis time struck at the grandeur 
of the great Mogul, from which it has never 'recovered. Already, 
soon aftt^r the death of Aurungzebe, the Deccan had been severed 
from the imperial rule and placed under a powerful chief, who called 
himself Nizam-W-Moolk, or the regulator of the state, and who, in 
this capacity, governed ten millions of subjects. Another poweriul 
chief established himself at Oude, as Soubahdar, with six millions of 
siilijects. The sovereignty of Bengal became . indepe^ent under 
Aliverdy Khan. About the same time, the Rohillas, si ^be from 
the mountains which lie between India and Persia, erecteAn inde- 
pendent state on the cast of the Ganges, within eighty miles of 
Delhi. The Sikhs, a set of semi-religious, semi-political adven- 
turers, profited by the weakness of the Mogul to establish themselves 
in independence, and Mooltan and Lahore were formally separated 
from the empire. The most considerable of all the Hindoo powers, 
the Mahrattas, were not unmindful of this opportunity to obtain 
power, territory, and influence. The powerful kingdom of the 
Peishwah was then formed, with its capital at Poonah ; and subse- 
quently Suiiiduih, HuJkar, and the Guicowar asserted their inde- 
pendence. The Mahrattas were a singular, wild, and warlike 
people, who said of themselves that their Prince’s throne is the 
horse’s back, their sword their sceptre, and their empire all that 
they could conquer. All these various states now form a part of the 
British Indian empire, and will in the course of these Annals pass in 
battle array in the military history of the eighteenth and mneteentb 
centuries. 

9- Military Fowbb op N^ions of Evropb. 

Russia was at this period advancing on every side, and already 
occupied a great place in the balance of power in Europe. The 
Scandinavian nations were gradually declining before her on the one 
side, the Turks on the other ; whilst Sweden and Denmark, and even 
the United Provinces, were continually diminishing their naval re- 
sources, and with that, the ability to check the increase of the power 
of Russia. The military strength of the great nations of Europe 
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at thb period is thus given by Lacretelle in his history of 
Franco 


France* I(i0,000 in her army, and 80 vessels of war. 

Spain 60,000 „ 60 ^ 

Holi^d.. ...... .30,000 „ 40 „ 

Austria 1 00,000 „ no marine. 

Great Britain . . 30,000 „ 130 ships of war. 

Hussia 170,000 „ 50 „ 


10. Convention of the Pardo bbiwebn Great Britain A^u 
Spain. 

Ever since the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in America had by 
turns iiisiiltoJ and distressed the commerce of Great Britain. The 
captains of the Spanish armed vessels, known by the name of Guarda- 
Costns, hud made a constant practice of boarding and plundering 
British ships, 011 pretence of searching for contraband commodities. 
A great number of British vessels had in this way been seized and 
detained, their crews imprisoned, and their cargoes confiseated, in 
violation of treaties, in deOance of justice, and in disparagement of 
the national dignity. The merchants of England loudly complained 
of these ^t?ag^. The national resentment was fired, and cried for 
reparation««nd .vengeance ; but the minister, Walpole, bound by the 
chain of a pacific policy, was cold, plilegmatic, and timorous. He 
was ready to submit to any thing to avoid war. lie was contented 
to be satisfied with evasive answers to his feeble remonstrances, and 
with vague promises from the court of Spain, of inquiry and redrehs. 
Cardinal Fleur>, the minister of France, affected an equally pacific 
jiolicy, and by his mediation a convention was concluded, on the 14<ii 
of January, between Great Britain and Spain. By this famous 
convention, known by the name of the Convention of the Pardo, ^ is 
Catholic Majesty was to pay to the King of Great Britain 95,0U0/. 
within four months, in reparation of these injuries,— a condition 
sufficiently humiliating to Spain. But altliougli the treaty was an- 
nounced to Parliament in the speech from the throne, a storm arose 
about it, which swamped the impending peace, and drove Sir Robert 
Walpole from the helm of affairs. Circumstances afterwards arobc 
in Europe which brought on a general war, that devastated almost 
e\ery nation on the Continent, and continued for eight or nine ^ears. 
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